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MR. BENJAMIN DISRAELI AS LEADER AND LEGISLATOR. 


R. DISRAELIT is the de facto 
leader of the Tory Opposition, 

or Country Party, in the House of 
Commons. The position is brilliant 
and commanding. It has dazzled 
and gratified the ambition of some 
of the greatest orators and most 
powerful statesmen of past and 
present times. Not to go too far up 
the stream of parliamentary history, 
there are the names of Pitt, Canning, 
and Peel; men who laboured hard 
and long at their constitutional task, 
by their tactics and their oratory 
forging with patient toil the weapons 
wherewith they made the laws. 
For, the legitimate leader of an 
opposition must not be regarded as 
a mere partisan chief, although it 
is for him to lead the assault or to 
defend the breach. Aman called by 
his party to that high and honourable 
post, and confided in by them while 
there, becomes an important and ne- 
cessary partof the greatconstitutional 
machine. Besides his militant func- 
tions, he is the interpreter of the 
growing wants or the baffled wishes 
of at least a considerable portion of 
the community; the wisdom of our 
system providing that those wants 
and wishes shall be reduced to some 
practicable shape, so that the respon- 
sibility of new legislation shall fall 
on those who oppose the old, and 
thus the nation be never left without 
lawgivers and laws. The Leader of 
the Opposition, therefore, becomes 
de facto a ruler of the people, long 
before he is sode jure. Ifhe rightly 
comprehends his mission, even his 
strategy must be prospective. Like 
a general manoeuvring in a friendly 
country, he must never gain victory 
at too great a loss to the body-politic. 
In wounding even his political ad- 
versaries, he runs the risk of too 
deeply injuring those who may 
one day be his friends, or at least 
the object of his guardianship. If, 
to gain a temporary triumph, he 
makes too great an onslaught on 
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principles, he unsettles the founda- 
tions of his future dominion. There- 
fore, in his uttermost hostility there 
must mingle somewhat of prudent 
caution and paternalcare. Whilea 
negative, not to say a fictitious policy 
will serve as a pretext for assaults, 
there must always be a positive 
policy in reserve. To harmonize 
these two, yet not disclose too much 
of either, demands tact, finesse, and 
political probity of no common order; 
at least in the present day, when 
political strife is no longer inter- 
necine, and the result of every fresh 
struggle adds to the arguments for 
systematic compromise. Here is but 
the outline of the qualifications re- 
quired in a Leader of Opposition, 
not of the powers and qualities they 
imply. Eloquence, personal influ- 
ence, tact, strategic genius, temper, 
foresight, magnanimity, can ieiies 
even to the minutest details,—how 
rare in their separate manifestation, 
and still more rare in combination! 

Bearing these conditions in mind, 
the nation ought to look with jealous 
scrutiny at the character and pre- 
tensions of the man who fills the 
post of Leader of the Opposition in 
the House of Commons. Mr. Dis- 
raeli is just now that man. Are 
we not bound then to inquire by 
what means he reached that post, 
and by what right he keeps it? 

This we shall endeavour to do in 
the following pages, premising that 
our tests will be applied, not to the 
measures Mr. Disraeli may re- 
commend, but to the manner in 
which he conducts his party; so that 
if the result of our scrutiny be 
favourable to him, we shall in nowise 
commit ourselves to an approval of 
his policy ; while if it be unfavour- 
able, we shall be exonerated from the 
charge of political partiality. 

Five years ago we passed in re- 
view the then career of Mr. Dis- 
raeli as an author and politician. 
The result of a very elaborate ex- 
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amination was a singular array of 
contrasts and incongruities, of 
failures and triumphs, of incompre- 
hensible eccentricities and uncom- 
prehended powers. As an author, 
we found him commencing with a 
novel of singular originality and 
force, which at once fixed attention 
on its youthful writer; and finishing, 
after an interval full of literary ex- 
travagances, with fictions displaying 
no great advance in constructive or 
artistic skill, and chiefly interesting 
as being astonishing political pam- 
phlets in three volumes. As a poli- 
tician, his progress had been as 
strikingashad been his retrogression, 
or at least his non-advancement, in 
the other branch of intellectual 
activity. From his first début, some 
two-and-twenty years ago, in the 
political arena, he had, it is true, 
attempted a series of ‘ vigorous 
assaults on the portals of the Temple 
of Fame’ with ridiculous ill-suecess, 
until at last the culminating point of 
his folly was reached in his maiden 
speech to the House of Commons in 
the year 1837, which was, without 
exception (the relative pretensions of 
men being borne in mind), the most 
extraordinary fiasco ever known in 
that assembly. But hereif he touched 
the earth, it was but to rebound with 
freshstrength. We had gone through 
our examination of the previous life 
of Mr. Disraeli in no spirit of malice 
or ridicule, but rather in a sincere 
admiration of the singular vigour of 
mind, perseverance, and self-control, 
which, within a very few years after 
this most signal failure, could have 
so strengthened, wrought, and toned 
exuberant and hitherto ill-disciplined 
powers, as to enable him to con- 
stitute himself the triumphant 
assailant of the most sonal and 
practised parliamentary champion 
of the day, and ultimately attain 
the leadership of the party which 
that champion had abandoned. 
It is not by hiding the early 
errors of eminent men that ser- 
vice is done to their reputation; 
it is rather the contrast presented 
by their later years that raises them 
in public estimation. When the 
superabundant heat and excitability 
of youth have passed away, the traces 
of such extravagances mark the 
native force of genius or character 
of which they were the evanescent 
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ebullitions; and it is notorious that 
mankind feel even more respect for 
a maturity that has resulted from 
the gradual expulsion of the fiery 
spirit of enterprise or self-display, 
than for that less questionable alk 
ness which is but the consolidation 
of mediocrity. Mr. Disraeli’s past 
life will bear this test; and, even 
more than some of his contempo- 
raries, he gains in the present aspect 
of his character by the contrast it 
affords to that past life; while, as 
even in his wildest escapades there 
was always manifested a noble 
daring, and aspirations only provoca- 
tive of ridicule because unsupported 
by adequate powers, the confidence 
inspired by bis later achievements 
ought not to be lessened by fears of 
a relapse. Mr. Disraeli has per- 
formed many foolish and bombastic 
feats, but he has never done a mean 
thing: his extravagances have 
always been on the chivalrous side: 
even in his exultation at the success 
of his attacks upon Sir Robert Peel, 
when others pursued that statesman 
with rancour in his retreat, Mr. 
Disraeli never forgot the courtesy 
and respect that are due to a fallen 
foe. From the hour of Sir Robert’s 
resignation, his assailant, however 
bitter while the work was still to be 
done, never uttered one word in his 
disparagement. 

Why do we dwell at all on the 
early follies of this parliamentary 
phenix? Because they have a direct 
connexion with the question of Mr. 
Disraeli’s fitness for the post he now 
holds, and for its possible prospective 
responsibilities. If we are to believe 
that the whole opposition is a sham 
—that Mr. Disraeli is not the leader ; 
that Sir Edward Bulwer, or Mr. 
Gladstone, or some other ‘ coming 
man’ is to supersede him; that he 
is merely oat as a guerilla chief 
or a free lance, to be cast aside when 
the work of attack is finished, that 
he may make room for more legiti- 
mate commanders to march into 
vossession under cover of his assault; 
if the man who has rallied his party 
from confusion—almost from despair 
—to lead them to the rout of the 
ministry, and the then momentary 
trusteeship of the nation,—if, con- 
trary to all the laws of parliamen- 
tary chivalry, Mr. Disraeli’s legiti- 
mate pretensions are to be treated 
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with contempt, and the whole vision 
of a Country Party and a successful 
Opposition is to vanish like a dis- 
solving-view, why then we should 
be compelled to place Mr. Disraeli’s 
Present on a footing with his Past, 
and wait for that Future, which a 
man of his powers and courage would 
inevitably prepare for such purblind 
cunning and perfidious folly. But 
as we see nothing in the mental, 
moral, or physical conformation of 
Mr. Disraeli that should put him 
beyond the official any more than 
the parliamentary pale—as he has 
displayed more eloquence, more 
varied debating powers, more stra- 
tegic skill, and has achieved more 
victories than any of his colleagues 
or competitors, we are compelled to 
adopt the belief, notwithstanding 
all that we read in print and hear 
in society to the contrary, that this 
successful party-leader and most 
subtle and brilliant debater is as 
eligible for high office as any other 
intellectual biped who may in former 
days have triumphantly fulfilled 
the ostensible and _ preliminary 
conditions. If, then, Mr. Disraeh, 
as Leader of the Opposition, is a 
reality and an entity, not a myth, it 
follows that, according to our open- 
ing theory, he becomes a prospective 
participator in the government of 
the country, and is invested with 
the present responsibilities of the 
man who leads on his troops to the 
destruction of existing powers and 
systems. Hence, the necessity of 
severely testing his principles and 
theories—of divining from his past 
yrotechnics and his present nebu- 
osities, some consistent political 
scheme, or some concrete peliey. 

It would seem to be a species of 
instinct which prompts the English 
to be suspicious of all novelty. This 
habitual mistrust applies in a marked 
manner to public men. However 
able as an advocate or as a leader, 
an aspirant to oflice has to overcome 
a primary difliculty in an inert op- 
graten. The public have never 

een accustomed to associate his 
name with a ministerial position ; 
and he labours for the time being 
under nearly as much disfavour as 
if he had been proved incapable. A 
sagacious chancellor lifts a stuff- 
ownsman from the back row to the 
judgment-seat ; a large-minded pre- 
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mier converts an Oxford student 
and divinity-manintoacommerceand 
finance minister, or manufactures a 
working member of the Board of 
Trade out of a newspaper editor; 
a pupil and protegé of a great his- 
torical party rises by rotation to its 
leadooiin while in opposition, and 
glides naturally into the premiership 
when the wheel of fortune turns up 
that luck : all these personages have 
long since earned by approved ability 
their novel positions; yet to the 
sceptical eye of John Bull, they are 
still invested with all the suspicious 
characteristics of ‘ new men,’ and 
are set down in his own secret mind 
as incapables. But office sanctifies. 
One season in Downing Street or 
in Westminister Hall dissipates the 
cloud of prejudice against them; 
and our good public are now as ready 
to take them upon trust, to invest 
them with all imaginable qualities 
of the lawyer, the legislator, or the 
statesman, as before they begrudged 
even the most ordinary allowance 
of confidence. To this rule there 
is, however, one grand exception. 
If the new man be a lord ora lordling, 
he is at once adopted as a matter of 
course, and with scarcely any ex- 
amination as to his practical abilities. 
It is in no invidious spirit that we 
mark this proof, that ‘ John Bull 
loves a lord’ as much as ever. For- 
tunately, most of our young lords 
who take to official ways are really 
aristocrats—have avquired by early 
training the habits and the know- 
ledge necessary to fit them for office. 
From Lord Palmerston at twenty- 
five entrusted with the War Depart- 
ment, to Lord Granville at six-and- 
thirty assuming the functions of 
Foreign Secretary at a threatening 
crisis, the chain is almost unbroken 
of scions of the great aristocratic 
families, Tory and Whig, who have 
proved themselves qualified by their 
talents for offices which they have 
owed mainly to their family influ- 
ence. It is to be doubted, however, 
whether the subsequent justification 
enters much into Jae Bull's calcu- 
lations, and whether he is not quite 
as ready to accept a Stanley, a Chan- 
dos, a Bentinck, a acne 5 a Grey, 
or a Seymour, for the mere name’s 
sake, as he is to look askance, or 
with the grim smile of scepticism, 
at all aspirants to office who have 
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not with them a character, either 
from their family, or from their ‘ last 
place.’ 

Oddly enough, this repulsion ex- 
tends even to parties. Take the 

ublic in general, and they are the 
ast to contemplate as a probability 
the advent of an Opposition to power. 
Even though they may dislike the 
Ins, they never seem heartily to 
adopt the Outs. What a mountain 
of this inert prejudice had not Mr. 
Canning to bear up against! Who 
calculated (we speak not of party- 
men in party secrets) on the coming 
in of the Whigs immediately before 
the events of 1830? Or of Sir 
Robert Peel in 1834? Or of the 
Whigs again in 1846? And, at the 
present day, although the only suc- 
cessful resistance to the ministerial 
majority last session was made by 
Mr. Disraeli, when he ran them 
down to fourteen, will any candid 
man deny that the notion of a Tory 
administration, as a solid impending 
fact, as a necessary consequence of 
the system on which our parliamen- 
tary warfare is conducted, has been 
almost the last thought of by the 
mass of the public? The most ab- 
surd and impossible combinations 
float in men’s minds, to the exclusion 
of the most obvious results. 

This habit of the national mind 
offers peculiar and special obstacles 
to a man in the position of Mr. 
Disraeli. A still more serious diffi- 
culty existed in the peculiar position 
of parties at the time when he com- 
menced his tactical manceuvres. 

Look back at the state of things 
in 1846. The first sentiment of the 
Tory party was one of indignation 
at what appeared to them rank 
treason to political ties and tradi- 
tions. Their first policy was one of 
revenge; of which Lord George 
Bentinck supplied the moral, Mr. 
Disraeli the mental agency; Lord 
George was its originator, Mr. Dis- 
raeli its instrument. We all know 
with what success. these two cham- 
pions of a surprised interest wreaked 
its natural vengeance on Sir Robert 
Peel. If they could not avert the 
storm, they at least overthrew the 
master who had raised it. Even 
then, the bond of cohesion among 
the representatives of the owners 
and occupiers of land was little better 
than mere hatred to a name; and 
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the public had too much faith in 
the newly-inaugurated system, to 
suppose that any more philosophical 
or germinative principle could lurk 
behind so Sabasens a standard. 
The parliamentary successes of Mr. 
Disraeli, brilliant although they 
had been, were not of a character to 
render him a favourite with any por- 
tion of the public, but those of a 
stern, stanch, and steadfast nature, 
who continually fed the flame of a 
retrospective animosity. Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s own abstinence from any 
further attacks on the fallen 
minister withheld the stimulus even 
from this passion. 

The sudden death of Lord George 
Bentinck produced, however, a total 
change in the position of the Tory, 
or Country Party. Whether Mr. 
Disraeli seized on the leadership of 
that party, or whether he was elected 
to it,—whether, at first, he did or 
did not enjoy the confidence of those 
who were seemingly following his 
lead,—or whether, like another ‘ ad- 
venturer’ of our time, he first seized 
on it vi ef armis, and afterwards ob- 
tained, by a sort of half-compulsory 
vote, the sanction of those whom he 
had taken by surprise,—these are 
questions which much agitated the 
public at the time, but which have 
now lost their interest. Still, their 
contemporaneous discussion, while 
it consolidated, in one sense, the po- 
sition of Mr. Disraeli, by stripping 
it of its fabulous or mythical cha- 
racter, also tended to the spread of 
prejudices against that cic in 
the public mind. To a policy of 
mere revenge had naturally suc- 
ceeded a blind impulse of mere re- 
action. ‘Deep-mouthed Beotians’ 
commenced a noisy agitation for a 
restoration of ‘ protection to native 
industry ;’ they called aggregate 
meetings of the ultras and the dis- 
contented of all classes, and they or- 
ganized associations with very big 
names and very little aims,—bodies 
whose threats were ‘all sound and 
fury, signifying nothing.’ The same 
Beotian orators, flushed with suc- 
cess, became pilgrims, apostles of 
the new reaction; they stirred up 
the agricultural mind in its clayey 
homes and fenny fastnesses; the 
whole island rang with the indig- 
nant growl of a responsive chorus. 
Every success of this kind was a 
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new obstacle in the path of Mr. 
Disraeli. The new agitation tended 
to the planting of a fixed idea, and 
added to the difficulty of managing 
the unmanageable. The press usec 
it as a means of annoyance to Mr. 
Disraeli, who was now made re- 
sponsible for all the vagaries, all the 
statistical and economic blunders of 
his insubordinates ; now threatened 
with deposition from his giddy and 
uncertain elevation, whither were to 
be raised the rampant Beotians 
aforesaid. Ifa Nemesis had guided 
him to the destruction of the tempo- 
rary ascendancy of Sir R. Peel, so 
now a like spirit of fatalistic justice 
dictated his own punishment, and 
the means thereof. The ridicule, 
the sneers, the sarcasms, the dam- 
natory quizzing, that had formed his 
weapons, were now employed against 
him in his turn. - Get flogged with 
scorpions, put your head in a hor- 
net’s nest, turn Turk and try to in- 
crease the degree by adding to the 
quantity of your marital happiness, 
or be the premier of a falling party, 
—do anything rather than provoke 
the attacks of the witty and mali- 
cious satirists who furnish the public 
with their diurnal thoughts. Mr. 
Disraeli became the standing tar- 
get of these gentlemen, who sought 
their weapons in a well-stored ar- 
mory—in the extravagances of his 
past public life. Nor, in the divided 
state of his own party, did his as yet 
unrecognised claims obtain for him 
a timely support from their organs. 
Earnest, manly opposition he might 
have borne, as bringing with it an 
admission of his strength; but the 
harassing warfare of bush-fighting 
tactics taxed his utmost self-posses- 
sion and courage. If the belief that 
he was born to be the leader of a 
party had not been strong within 
1im, it would have been impossible 
that he could have withstood such 
assaults. The real strength of his 
tormentors lay in the absurdity of 
the idea (that is to say, in the public 
mind) that ‘ protection’ could ever 
be restored. Mr. Disraeli was not 
yet powerful enough to destroy this 
ever by a bold disavowal of any 
such intention; and thus, while, 
from motives of prudence, he re- 
mained silent, he was successfully 
saddled with all the ridicule attach- 
ing to the peripatetic Beotian ora- 
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tors, the purblind red-tapists, and 
the mummy financiers of a bygone 
and buried system. He was like 
the man with the Turned Head— 
obliged to look behindwards when 
striving to go forwards. 

The effect of all this quizzing was 
to implant in the public mind a no- 
tion of the utter absurdity of Mr. 
Disraeli's Leadership, retrospec- 
tively strengthened by the still 
greater absurdity of his ever obtain- 
ing office, or being entrusted with 
the conduct of any, even the most 
trifling, portion of the nation’s 
affairs. The most muddle-headed 
relicts of squatting Toryism, men 
guiltless of an original idea, and 
who had passed their days in ‘ utter 
respectability,’ were preferred to the 
brilliant and successful debater, the 
subtle and ingenious tactician. Mr. 
D.sraeli’s reputation for extra- 
ordinary talent very nearly ruined 
him. 

The session of 1849 opened for 
Mr. Disraeli, under these circum- 
stances, with no very cheering 
prospects. A man less sublimely 
self-confident would have shrunk 
from a position so doubtful and a 
duty so dangerous. But Mr. Dis- 
raeli is gifted in a remarkable degree 
with the quality of perseverance. 
The greater the apparent obstacle, 
the more determined his resolve that 
it shall be overcome. If the public 
mind was prepossessed with the idea 
that a great interest, once the pre- 
dominant one in the country, was so 
utterly destroyed as even to be un- 
able to stipulate for any conditions, 
but must still lie prostrate at the 
feet of its successful foe—if the no- 
tion of a leader of such a party was, 
as a matter of course, nailed with 
ridicule and contempt, whether that 
leader were a man distinguished in 
the literary and political world, orthe 
inheritor of one of the highest and 
most ancient titles in the country— 
the only adequate antagonists of 
such impressions must be counter- 
vailing facts. When such a party, 
and such leaders, had risen up from 
their supposed bed of death, and 
struck a blow, then, and not till 
then, would the public begin to be- 
lieve in their continued existence. 
Mr. Disraeli set about his work 
with a tact and skill worthy of 
the most honoured parliamentary 
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leaders, carefully avoiding to com- 
mit his party to any course of con- 
duct for the sake of temporary tri- 
umph, which might necessitate sub- 
sequent retractation or tergiversa- 
tion. The example of the fate of the 
last leader of a Tory Opposition was 
enough to warn off less powerful 
and popular chieftains from so dan- 
— a precedent. Mr. Disraeli 

id his plan, and commenced his 
approaches, with much caution and 
prudence, and with a foresight 
which already presaged success. 
He saw in what lay the weakness of 
his party. He saw that the com- 
mercial policy of the country alone 
was not in question,—that his ad- 
versaries had gained their victory 
and maintained their ground, by as- 
sociating with the name of Tory and 
landlord the imputation of sordid 
self-interest, and that, under the in- 
fluence of this prejudice, the aristo- 
cracy were deprived of the advan- 
tage of the prescriptive claim which 
they derived from superior edu- 
cation and position. The first thing 
necessary was to destroy all foun- 
dation for such prejudices; for the 
rest, he might trust to the good 
sense of the British people. 

And here, whatever result we may 
at last arrive at in this inquiry, let 
us do Mr. Disraeli the justice to 
say, that the tactique by which he 
managed his party in the Lower 
House, and ultimately regained for 
it a position which, in 1846, was 
supposed to have been lost for ever, 
was all his own; that it was pro- 
mulgated, though cautiously and 
sparingly, amidst ridicule from 
opponents—even from friends; and 
that, whether it be wise or unwise, 
statesmanlike or charlatanic, sound 
or flimsy, successful or unsuccessful, 
to Mr. Disraeli is due the whole and 
sole merit, if there be any, of having 
persevered in it with all the courage 
and self-abandonment of one who 
leads a forlorn hope. 

It was, however, in March, 1848, 
that Mr. Disraeli first opened 
on the ‘Manchester School’ the 
battery which afterwards did so 
much execution in the ranks of their 
parliamentary disciples. It was in 
a debate on the proposal to renew 
the Income Tax (on March 10th of 
that year) that he first taunted 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright with 
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having created a permanent de- 
ficiency in the revenue by forcing 
the new commercial system on the 
country. It is observable that Mr. 
Disraeli had not even then got over 
that tendency to high-flown forms 
of rhetoric and mere mechanical 
antithesis which characterised his 
earlier speeches. The unfortunate 
failure of Mr. Cobden’s ‘ universal 
peace’ prophecies, made but a few 
weeks Sian the outbreak of the 
Revolution of 1848, furnished the 
champion of the Tories with an ex- 
cellent theme for quizzing such 
millenarean statesmen. ‘ You the 
representatives of Peace and Plenty!’ 
he said. ‘Yes; Peace and Plenty 
amid a starving people, and with a 
world in arms.’ And then he de- 
manded, where was the boasted 
‘reciprocity’ with which England 
was to have been met? A hit on 
the same subject in the same speech 
was peculiarly apposite at the time, 
because the exaggerated predictions 
of Mr. Cobden and his friends were 
recoiling on themselves, and in- 
juring the cause which had been 
adopted by the nation. Another 
point in the same speech told well 
with the Whigs, as well as the 
Tories, and prepared for Mr. Disraeli 
much acrimonious attack on the part 
of the representatives of the manu- 
facturing and trading interest. He 
reminded the House that the great 
cry of the Anti-Corn-Law agitators 
had been against ‘ class legislation ;’ 
and yet they now, in their speeches 
both in and out of the House, boasted 
that the recent legislation had been 
fought for and won by the middle 
class. This allusion, although it 
seems of no great power now, 
happened to be very apposite at the 
time. The successful ‘Tebune of the 
late popular movement had not yet 
subsided from the dictatorial position 
to which he had been elevated by 
the homage and eulogy of Sir Robert 
Peel. Although he had signally 
failed in his late prophecies, his 
prestige had not then quite departed 
from him ; and he was furious at the 
boldness with which Mr. Disraeli, 
amidst the cheers of the House, 
assailed the very basis of his power 
and influence. 

In June of .the same year (1848) 
Mr. Disraeli also took a very pro- 
minent position in the debate on the 
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~ repeal of the Navigation 
ws. He sought to elevate the 
subject above the dead level of ordi- 
nary Opposition oratory. The House 
had been wearied with dreary and 
unintelligible statistics, and dull, 
stereotyped prophecies of national 
ruin. Mr. Disraeli touched a 
chord that vibrated with many who 
remembered the days of the elder 
orators, and even those when some 
now living giants in debate were 
young. Deploring the danger that 
our commercial marine would be 
impaired by the measure, he ex- 
claimed that he, at least, would not 
incur the responsibility, by his vote, 
of endangering that empire, gained 
by so much valour, and guarded 
with so much vigilance—that empire, 
broader than both the Americas, and 
richer than the farthest Ind—which 
was foreshadowed in its infancy by 
the genius of a Blake, and conse- 
crated in its culminating glory by 
the blood of a Nelson—ihe empire 
of the seas! The peroration to the 
speech in which this passage occurred 
was one of the most powerful Mr. 
Disraeli had yet delivered, and, 
although dashed a little with the 
bombastic vein of <Alroy, it con- 
tributed much to raise him, not 
merely with his party, but with the 
House. 

It was not, however, till the 
opening of the session of 1849 that 
Mr. Disraeli stood forward as the 
avowed leader of the Opposition. 
The fact seemed so strange and im- 
probable, that men could not bring 
themselves to believe it. But there 
could be no mistake when Mr. 
Disraeli rose to move the amend- 
ment to the address, which he did 
in a singularly powerful speech, 
formed on the old parliamentary 
models. But a short time had 
passed since the death of Lord 
George Bentinck. Feelings of 
friendship, delicacy, and subordina- 
tion had led Mr. Disraeli to actas the 
lieutenant of that noble lord, even 
while his insight told him that a mere 
policy of revenge or reaction could 
never be advantageous to his party. 
Butwith the assumption of theleader- 
ship, Mr Disraeli adopted a bolder 
tone and a more practical policy. 
He was now, too, officially recognised 
by Lord John Russell as the ac- 
credited person with whom he, as 
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Leader of the House, could make 
arrangements for the conduct of the 
public business. But Mr. Disraeli 
id not forget in his speech to pay a 
tribute to the memory of his de- 
parted friend. Alluding to Lord 
George’s plans for promoting repro- 
ductive labour in Ireland, he re- 
called to the House ‘that the pro- 
moter of that policy was no longer 
among them. At a time when every- 
thing that was occurring vindicated 
his prescience, and demanded his 
energy, his party no longer had his 
sagacity to guide or his courage to 
sustain them. In the midst of par- 
liamentary strife, that plume could 
soar no more round which they 
loved to rally. But he had left them 
the legacy of heroes—the memory 
of his great name and the inspiration 
of his great example.’ The hyper- 
bolical tone of this rhetorical flourish 
will seem less.incongruous with the 
prosaic nature of the subject, when 
we reflect that the chivalrous cha- 
racter of the deceased nobleman, and 
the painful circumstances attending 
his sudden death, had produced a 
wide-spread sympathy among the 
aa while by his own party Lord 

eorge had for some time been re- 
garded with an almost romantic 
admiration. 

In the same speech, Mr. Disraeli 
made a desperate onslaught on the 
Manchester School and their mea- 
sures. He took occasion to lay the 
first stone of his new tactics by 
insisting on ‘reciprocity’ as being 
‘the first principle of tariffs.’ ‘ Reci- 
procity,’ he maintained, ‘was the 
only principle on which a large and 
expansive system of commerce could 
be founded. He denounced the 
existing system as wrong, because 
based on a different principle. ‘You 
go on fighting hostile tariffs,’ he 
said, ‘with free imports—a course 
most injurious to the commerce of 
the country.’ Thus far Mr. Disraeli 
by implication condemned the policy 
of ‘reaction,’ contending, not for the 
restoration of ‘ Protection’ as a prin- 
ciple, but for what he conceived to 
be a measure of common justice and 
common sense, justified by the law 
of self-preservation. Mr. Cobden’s 
system of agitation was attacked 
with unsparing hand. Turning to 
his party, the new leader apos- 
trophised them in words of comfort, 
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which two years after were proved 
to be prophetic. ‘Let us not despair!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ We have, notwith- 
standing all that has occurred—we 
have the inspiration of a great cause. 
We stand here, not only to uphold 
the throne but the empire; to vin- 
dicate the industrial privileges of 
the working classes, and the recon- 
struction of our colonial system ; to 
uphold the Church, no longer assailed 
by masked batteries of appropriation 
davies, but by unvisored foes;—we 
stand here to maintain freedom of 
election and the majesty of Parlia- 
ment, against the Jacobinmanceuvres 
of the Lancashire clubs. These are 
stakes not likely to be lost. At any 
rate, 1 would sooner my tongue 
were palsied before I counselled the 
people of England to lower their 
tone. Yes; I would sooner quit 
this House for ever, than I would 
say to the people of England that 
they overrated their position. I 
leave these delicate intimations to 
the fervent patriotism of the gentle- 
men of the new school. For my 
part, I denounce their politics, and 
{ defy their predictions ; but I do so 
because I have faith in the people 
of England, and in their genius, and 
in their destiny.’ Here, it must be 
confessed, we have a kind of de- 
fiance to which our later politicians 
had not been accustomed. The 
agency called ‘ public opinion’ in 
this country is the safest guide for 
legislators when that opinion is 
legitimately expressed ; but when it 
is manufactured by agitating dema- 
gogues, it ceases to be public opinion, 
and it loses its immunities. Mr. 
Disraeli denounced the spurious 
article when, complaining that 
ministers had too much yielded to 
what was called public opinion, he 
said that ‘ Public opinion on the 
Continent had turned out to be the 
voice of secret societies ; and public 
opinion in England was the clamour 
of organized clubs.’ It is not here 
that we would test the truth of these 
assertions. Our task is confined to 
the fitness of such a course of leader- 
ship for the then exigencies of the 
Tory Opposition; because we are 
here only trying Mr. Disraeli’s 
claims, without involving ourselves 
in vexed political questions. In the 
language of these passages there is 
still something too mtich of the am- 
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bition of the rhetorician—too much 
of what we have called mechanical 
antithesis ; but we must remember 
that the adventurous orator, from 
sentence to sentence, was spurred 
on by the exultant cheers of a party 

owerful in numbers, and still more 
in their new instinct of subordina- 
tion; that a little hyperbole might be 
allowed, if only to mark a contrast 
to the bald commonplace with which 
the party had been regaled by their 
accustomed staff of orators; and 
that, on the other hand, the tone 
assumed for some time past by the 
chiefs of the late agitation had been 
sufficiently democratic (not to say un- 
constitutional) to justify and demand 
that the ground of contest should be 
shifted from an alleged struggle for 
rents and ‘dear bread’ to some prin- 
ciple more worthy the efforts of an 
ancient aristocracy. It is in this 
respect that we are led to concede 
to Mr. Disraeli the merit of having 
elevated the position of his party, 
and of having placed it above the 
range of the sneers of the smaller 
fry of antagonists. 

Mr. Disraeli’s next movement was 
of a more practical character. Ridi- 
culed, as a matter of course, by the 
self-sufficient doctrinaires who had 
possessed themselves of the public 
ear, and who appeared to act sys- 
tematically on some mot d’ordre, it 
proved in the end a most formidable 
mode of attack. It was, indeed, 
remarkable how soon the flippancy 
of studied contempt was changed 
into the insolence of apprelension, 
as Mr. Disraeli, who had hitherto 
been held up as only a flashy orator 
and meretricious adventurer, pro- 
ceeded from step to step in ieeiee- 
ing his plan of campaign—a plan (it 
may be observed, en passant) by 
which he reduced the ministerial 
majority from 140 in 1849, te 14 in 
1851. 

Assuming that the Leader of an 
Opposition must be prepared, not 
only with the purely strategic policy 
which is to gain votes, but also with 
some distinct and sound propositions 
on which he may rest the claims of 
his party to legislate hereafter, it 
will be useful to examine the nature 
of the motion made by Mr. Disraeli 
on the 8th of March, 1849, which 
ultimately changed the attitude and 
prospects of parties. So long as 
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‘ protection’ and ‘ dear bread’ could 
be imputed to the Opposition as 
their party cries, they were sure to 
see a heavy majority arrayed against 
them: those views once abandoned, 
and a considerable portion of that 
majority lost the bond of cohesion. 
Upon some neutral ground, they 
might once more be appealed to 
as free agents. In this disposable 
portion of the House might be in- 
cluded a considerable number of 
county members and proprietors who 
were pledged to Free Trade, because 
they believed in the expansive power 
of British agriculture, and no incon- 
siderable portion of the independent 
Liberals, who were as little disposed 
to see the manufacturing class as the 
landed aristocracy in the ascendant. 
To these sections of the House Mr. 
Disraeli made a tacit appeal when 
demanding attention to the state of 
local taxation and of the burthens 
on land. Basing his case on his 
faith in the common-sense and love 
of justice inherent in the British 
character, he claimed that the agri- 
culturists, having been deprived by 
the late policy of the country of 
the protection they derived from 
import duties on grain, should be 
relieved from any and all burthens 
bearing exclusively on them, and 
for the imposition or retention of 
which that ‘ protection’ had been 
made the justification. It is not 
here that we would discuss the spe- 
cific value of such a proposition, 
being only engaged in the inquiry 
so far as to determine whether its 
adoption strengthens Mr. Disraeli’s 
claims as a tactician and Party 
Leader. Mr. Disraeli’s case, true or 
false, was, that at present nearly the 
whole of the local taxation for na- 
tional purposes fell upon the land, 
and that one-third of the revenue de- 
rived from the excise was unjustly 
levied on agricultural produce. The 
immediate effect of this claim on the 
House was not very great; but it 
was at once admitted that the Op- 
position had now something to go 
upon more legitimate than hatred 
to a name, or a mere blind impulse 
of reaction. The speech in which 
the new proposition was enforced, 
like all recent ones from the same 
source, aimed at higher objects than 
those immediately avowed. His pre- 
Vious attacks on the manufacturing 
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interest had aroused its chiefs, and 
they already began to look on Mr. 
Disraeli as an antagonist, although 
at present not a formidable one. He 
denounced all attempts to legislate 
for or by a class (another step to- 
wards the good graces of the public,) 
and maintained that the prosperity 
of the entire nation depended upon 
the union and prosperity of allclasses. 
Applying these views to the leaders 
of the Manchester party, he apos- 
trophized them as having all in open 
chorus announced their object to be 
the monopoly of the commerce of 
the universe, and to make this coun- 
try the workshop of the world. 
That system, and the system of the 
Tory party, were exactly contrary. 
The landed interest invited union. 
They believed that national pros- 
perity could only be produced by 
the prosperity of all classes. But 
the Manchester school preferred to 
remain in isolated splendour and 
solitary magnificence. ‘ But believe 
me,’ he added, ‘I speak not as your 
enemy when I say, that it will be an 
exception to the principles which 
seem hitherto to have ruled society, 
if you can succeed in maintaining 
the success at which you aim, with- 
out the possession of that perma- 
nance and stability which the terri- 
torial principle alone can afford. 
Although you may for a moment 
flourish after their destruction—al- 
though your ports may be filled with 
shipping, your factories smoke on 
every plain, and your forges flame 
in every city, I see no reason why 
you should form an exception to 
that which the page of history has 
mournfully recorded ; that you, too, 
should not fade like the Tyrian dye, 
and moulder like the Venetian 
palaces. But, united with the land, 
you will obtain that best and surest 
foundation upon which to build your 
enduring welfare; you will find in 
that interest a counsellor in all your 
troubles, in danger your undaunted 
champion, and in adversity your 
steady customer. I wish to see the 
agriculture, the commerce, and the 
manufactures of England, not ad- 
versaries, but co-mates and partners 
—and rivals only in the ardour of 
their patriotism and in the activity 
of their public spirit.’ On July the 
2nd, of the same year, on a motion 
to consider the State of the Nation, 
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he obtained 156 votes against 296 
given to the Government; and on 
the 20th of the same month, in 
speaking on Mr. Herries’ motion for 
a fixed duty on foreign corn, he 
made a rattling onslaught on Mr. 
Cobden, in retorting upon him a 
recent charge, that his (Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s) professions out of doors were 
inconsistent with those he made in 
Parliament. These pitched combats 
between the Tory leader and the 
chief of the Manchester school be- 
came now more frequent—a sure 
sign that the former was making 
way, and consolidating at the same 
time his own position and that of 
his party. 

Thus, Mr. Disraeli had profited 
by his opportunities. His lands 
ship, however attained, was practi- 
cally acquiesced in by at least 156 
of his followers ; he was recognised 
in his new capacity by the head of 
the Government, and he.was at- 
tacked in it by Mr. Cobden. He 
had adroitly shifted the tactics of 
his party from an untenable to a 
tenable ground, and had made strides 
towards reconciling an estranged in- 
terest with the nation at large. 

The session of 1850 was also one 
of advance for Mr. Disraeli. In the 
debate on the Address, he followed 
up the leading idea of his speech at 
the commencement of the previous 
session, but he developed it more 
boldly. The claim he set up for his 
party was embodied in the —— 

emand for ‘Justice to the land of 
England,’—to the owners, to the oc- 
eupiers, to the cultivators,—to all 
—— dependent upon the land. 

t was now, too, that he attempted 
to turn the flank of the Manchester 
school, by adopting their principles, 
and making them serve his own pur- 
pose. Accepting one of the funda- 
mental maxims of the politicians 
who profess to be guided by the 
principles of political economy— 
that the raw material of manufac- 
tures should be untaxed, he claimed 
for the land that it was the raw ma- 
terial of agriculture, and he de- 
manded that this kind of raw mate- 
rial should be as free from taxation 
as any other. In the course of one 
of the most able speeches he had 
ever yet delivered, Mr. Disraeli 
proclaimed that, as far as his own 
convictions went, he still condemned 
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the late change in our commercial 

licy. ‘A more perilous, and as 

e believed a more disastrous, expe- 

riment in politics never yet oc- 
curred.’ A bolder proposition still 
was that which followed, when he 
declared his conviction that the land 
of England never did at any time 
depend for its fortune on any artifi- 
cial law whatever. In fact, by this 
time, Mr. Disraeli had acquired 
no inconsiderable ‘ hearing’ in the 
House, while his own party surren- 
dered themselves, as far as outward 
demonstrations went, entirely to his 
guidance. The cheers of the one, 
and the listening attitude of the 
other, tempted him sometimes to 
utter propositions a little too bold 
for an assembly whose members 
counted a slight knowledge of past 
and contemporary history among 
their legislatorial qualifications. 
Still, on the whole, there was mode- 
ration, tact, demonstrability, and 
‘common sense’ in the general prin- 
ciple he laid down. Above all, there 
was novelty and a semblance of lo- 
gical fairness, in accepting the prin- 
ciples of antagonists and arguing 
from them. 

This speech produced a wy 
striking effect, out of doors as well 
as in the House itself. The imme- 
diate result of its ingenious theory 
and bold logic was, that Mr. Dis- 
raeli in less than three weeks after 
was able to rally 252 votes in favour 
of his motion for the relief of special 
agricultural burthens. The minis- 
ters obtained but 273; so that 
their majority, which the year be- 
fore had been 140, was now reduced 
to 21. 

Still, so strong is the prejudice of 
the English against new men, and 
so powerful was the influence of 
the antagonist faction, which had 
possession of the ablest and most 
widely - circulated organs of the 

ress, that a result which would 
iave been regarded as almost deci- 
sive of the fate of the ministry, had 
it been arrived at by a recognised 
se of party, or a leader who had 
aboured with patient mediocrity 
through a quarter of a century of 
hourly compromise and _ inconsis- 
tency, produced no adequate effect 
at the time upon the surface of po- 
litical affairs. The public looked on 
as if it were only a phantasmagoria 
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got up for their amusement and al- 
though they regarded the chief ma- 
gician as a monstrously clever fellow, 
they still could not persuade them- 
selves that his work was real. So 
true it is, that if you seize daily on 
the eye and ear of John Bull, you 
may make him believe anything,— 
you may even lead him to forget his 
arithmetic. 

Among thinking men and the 
chieftains of party, the effect was 
different. The newspapers more 
immediately inspired by the Con- 
servative or Radical propitiators of 
the manufacturing interest, dropped 
their tone of insolent quizzing, and 
began in fearful earnest to make 
nine-pins of Mr. Disraeli’s figures 
and principles. The public had been 
so accustomed to be Ted by the nose 
by these ‘statistic-choppers,’ that 
they were easily persuaded into the 
conviction, that however brilliant an 
orator or clever a tactician Mr. 
Disraeli might be, he certainly did 
not understand the rule-of-three— 
that all his figures of arithmetic 
were utterly wrong, and his figures 
of speech mere will-o’-the-wisps to 
lure the Beotian mind. As for the 
minority of 252, that was nothing at 
all—an accident, a stolen surprise, 
a capital joke; anything, in short, 
but a solemn recognition, by a large 
portion of thearistocratic and trading 
communities that they were tired of 
being dictated to by demagogues 
and their puppets and were ready 
to think of restoring the balance that 
had been so violently disturbed. As 
for Lord John Russell, he saw at 
once the political significance of the 
result of the division. He sedulously 
went out of his way to treat Mr. 
Disraeli formally and officially as 
leader of the Opposition, thereby 
startling the complacency of the 
Grahams and Gladstones, and pav- 
ing the way for a reinforcement 
of his strength by a future coalition 
with the displaced ministers. In 
the month of June, when the Tories 
and the Grahamites combined to 
attack Lord Palmerston, Lord John 
Russell reproached Mr. Disraeli for 
having, although leader of the Op- 
position, permitted such a subject 
to be initiated by an Solementiond 
member (Mr. Roebuck); and, on 
the 9th of July following, Mr. 
Disraeli received formal investiture 
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in his office, by being called upon to 
second the address of condolence to 
the Duchess of Cambridge. Thus 
we find another session had still 
further advanced and consolidated 
the position of Mr. Disraeli; so 
much so, that it must be matter of 
wonder to any impartial person, 
how he could have failed to produce 
upon the public at large an impres- 
sion in some degree corresponding 
to that which he had made within 
the House of Commons, and in the 
inner ‘ring’ of the political world. 
The fact was, that John Bull’s ear 
was still possessed by his daily and 
weekly deputy-thinkers. 

The opening of the session of 
1851 brought the later tactics of the 
Opposition Leader to their climax. 
In the interval since the dissolution, 
he had addressed some public meet- 
ings, and impressed on the agricul- 
turists the broad features of his 
party policy; he had made them 
understand, that as they could not 
ask for a return to ‘ protection,’ the 
might at least demand such a dimi- 
nution of their local burthens as 
would enable them to produce more 
cheaply. In his nae on the 11th 
February, re-enforcing his proposi- 
tions of the last two sessions, he dis- 
tinctly declared that he had no idea 
of bringing back protection. He 
demanded that no gentleman would 
support him under the idea that his 
motive was an attempt to bring back 
protection. in disguise. Jt was no- 
thing of the kind. He reminded the 
House that he had already declared 
that ‘in that Parliament’ he would 
make no attempt to bring back ‘ the 
abrogated’ system of protection. 
These assurances, together with the 
doubtful position of the ministry on 
other grounds, procured for Mr. 
Disraeli 267 votes against 281 on 
the Government side; so that mi- 
nisters were left in a majority of 
only 14. In 1849, they had defeated 
their new antagonist by a majority 
of 140. 

It was quite obvious that matters 
could not go on thus. Yet, with an 
obliquity of purpose which can rarel 
be imputed to Lord John Russell, 
the minister declined to admit that 
he had sustained a legitimate defeat, 
in a fair contest, upon an intelligible 

wroposition. The sole claim of the 
Vhigs being that they were a Free- 
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trade ministry, to have admitted that 
they were defeated by the party to 
whose blind hatred to Sir Robert Peel 
they had been indebted for office, 
would have been very seriously to 
complicate public affairs; more espe- 
cially at a time when the Great Exhi- 
bition demanded as much tranquillity 
as possible. Ministers had a majority 
of 14 against ‘ justice to agriculture,’ 
but the insignificant fact made no 
impression on their minds ; they had 
a majority of near 400 on the Eeecle- 
siastical Titles Bill, but found it so 
inadequate, that they resigned. Even 
John Bull, although carefully plied 
with fictions and fallacies by his 
deputy-thinkers, could not help 
seeing ‘ which way the cat jumped.’ 
He perceived that the Whig ministry 
had been ignominiously defeated by 
the Tory champion; and the ‘ great 
fact’ thenceforth settled in his mind. 
Emboldened by these events, Mr. 
Disraeli, in the earlier portion of 
the late recess, pushed his outposts 
a little further. He felt that he 
could now appeal with more confi- 
dence to the agriculturists than 
when he was only sketching a 
policy, or ‘letting down’ a party. 
fe seemed to know that the duty 
of an Opposition Leader is to pall 
down, but only that he may here- 
after build up; that party tactics 
may do very well for the assault, 
but that there must always be a po- 
sitive policy in reserve. With the 
merits or demerits of this policy we 
have nothing to do, but much with 
its coherency and with its relation 
to its antecedents. Mr. Disraeli 
had formally abjured ‘ protection’ 
as usually understood ; but he had 
a sort of ‘little go’ of his own, cal- 
culated to re-assure the agricultural 
mind. The vote of the House of 
Commons, in the course of the past 
session, limiting the duration of the 
Income-tax to one year, furnished 
him with the groundwork of his 
scheme. He told the farmers that 
the question was not one of ‘ protec- 
tion, butof revenue, that thecountry 
would not go on paying Income-tax, 
unless it felt sure that the indirect 
taxation of the country would help 
to pay the national expenses,—that 
all they had to do was to claim such 
a reduction of burthens on land as 
would affect the revenue, and then 
the country would be compelled to 
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assent to a low fixed duty on im- 
ports, in order to make up the defi- 
ciency. This, he told his audiences, 
would be a natural and legitimate 
‘ protection’ to agriculture, without 
the odium attending a demand for 
dear bread. The most significant 
fact in connexion with this new 
scheme was, that several of the 
most respectable of the Tory 
county members voluntarily offered 
their adhesion to the new policy, in 
speeches addressed to their consti- 
tuents. With this we close our 
slight historical retrospect of the 
later doings of Mr. Disraeli. Now 
a few words on the questions asked 
in our opening sentences. 

In an ordinary case, those ques- 
tions would admit of an easy and 
immediate answer. It would be 
said, that on the death of Lord 
George Bentinck, the leadership of 
the then disjointed, dispirited, and 
despised ‘country party’ devolved 
naturally on Mr. Disraeli, as the 
chief adviser, coadjutor, and agent 
of that noble Lord in his arduous 
task. It would be remembered that 
Mr. Disraeli outlived, not merely 
the legitimate opposition of antago- 
nists, but the more dangerous rivalry 
of friends. He long struggled 
against the damaging pretensions of 
enemies in his own camp, till, at one 
time, it was supposed that the Tory 
party was to present the absurd 
spectacle of a body with three 
heads,—that, for the purpose of 
better attaining confusion and dis- 
union, there were to be three 
leaders, with scarcely concealed dif- 
ferences of oulaataiee and tactics. 
At length, his admitted parlia- 
mentary talents, and the good sense 
of the mass of his followers, enabled 
him to overcome these domestic dif- 
ficulties. After a long period of 
doubtful ascendancy, during which 
he was the butt of all the spare ridi- 
cule of the free-trade journalists, his 
leadership was admitted even by the 
malcontents, and from that time 
forth, the fortunes of his party be- 
gan steadily to prosper. 

The question of how Mr. Disraeli 
came to be the chief of his party in 
the Lower House may safely be left 
to be decided between him and 
them: as far. as the public is con- 
cerned, the proofs of his position are 
to be found in its official recognition 
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by Lord John Russell, and in the 
acquiescence of the whole To 
party, officers and rank and file, 
who followed Mr. Disraeli into the 
lobby, to the number of 267, in 
February, 1851. That, among a 
portion of the party there exists a 
jealousy —taking the form of a 
enon patronage—of a man 
who can be stigmatized by political 
enemies as an adventurer or a par- 
venu, is beyond a doubt; but such 
feelings are often found in the 
breasts of those who, being inca- 
pable and incompetent themselves, 
are forced to eall to their aid men 
of intellect and ability. Such 
jealousy is the less noxious, because 
a natural instinet teaches its con- 
cealment, lest it be laid to the 
account of a base ingratitude. Upon 
the whole, we may regard the posi- 
tion of Mr. Disraeli as assured to 
him, by a right not often wielded 
in these days of nepotism and family 
compact—the right of conquest. 
For if ever there was a man who 
fought his way to the chief com- 
mand in desperation, every inch of 
the ground he had to occupy dis- 
puted, that man is Mr. Disraeli. In 
1837, hooted down as a bombastic 
enthusiast, nay, as almost a mad- 
man !—in 1851, elevated by his own 
perseverance and _ parliamentary 
ability, to the chieftainship of the 
most wealthy, powerful, and com- 
pact section of the aristocracy, and 
forcing the ministry of the day to 
resign! —to resign, after having 
been beaten in fair warfare on the 
intelligible proposition, that great 
injury having been inflicted on a 
class for the general good, the claims 
of that class to compensation and 
consideration should be entertained ; 
the means of reparation to be sup- 
plied by a fair and full ees 
of the same principles which had 
brought about the original depriva- 
tion. Putting party feeling on one 
side, and looking as impartial Eng- 
lishmen on these facts, 1t seems im- 
possible not to perceive that some 
systematic injustice has been done 
to Mr. Disraeli, if men who have 
done little or nothing are steadily 
exalted in the public estimation, 
while a man who has achieved so 
much has his pretensions pertina- 
ciously ridiculed or gravely denied. 
Then comes the question, by what 
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right, beyond de facto possession, 
does Mr. Disraeli hold the position 
he has attained? A retrospect of 
the facts in the foregoing pages 
would seem to indicate that his 
claims are not inferior to those of 
most of his predecessors. He found 
his party staggering under the 
ee of popular odium, as the 
selfish claimants of special class 
privileges to the detriment of the 
general interests. Fanatical rivals 
fostered deep-rooted prejudices and 
strengthened fixed ideas among the 
agriculturists, so that to all his pro- 
testations of more enlightened views, 
was opposed the fact that his party 
oe the old creed. If we look 
mack to the history of the Tory 
Opposition, from 1832 to 1834, and 
again from 1835 to 1841, we shall 
see that Sir Robert Peel had the 
same main difficulty to contend 
against—a blind instinct of reaction; 
that he conquered it, as far as the 
question of Reform was concerned, 
but was compelled to yield obedience 
to its moving spirit in all that related 
to the commercial policy of the 
country. The chief merit of Mr. 
Disracli’s tactics would seem to be, 


that he has softened the obstinacy 
of these fixed ideas in the agricultu- 
ral mind, by pointing out other 
channels than a return to ‘ protec- 
tion’ for the sense of suffering 
which, rightly or wrongly, exists 


there. The most determined sup- 
porters of the existing system admit 
the seeming fairness of a proposition 
based upon an obvious principle of 
justice; whether the grievances on 
which it rests are real or imaginary, 
whether ‘justice to agriculture’ is a 
mere party rallying-cry, or a great 
obligation which will some day have 
to be discharged, are questions into 
which we do not enter, our sole 
object being to determine whether, 
in adopting that general principle, 
Mr. Disraeli has or has not taken a 
ground on which he must have many 
supporters, and on which opponents 
will fight at a disadvantage; and 
therefore whether his tactics entitle 
him to praise as a Party Leader. Of 
this, the reader will have been able 
to judge. 

on, as to the ‘ positive policy in 
reserve. We do not pretend to be 
in the secrets of the party, and 
therefore we do not know what are 
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to be the hustings’ cries. One 
point, however, is quite clear, that 
as far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, Mr. Disraeli stands 
pledged to try the great question 
mooted by his party, in the financial, 
rather than the political arena. Dis- 
claiming all desire for protection, 
he demands that when the great 
uestion of taxation comes to be 
ecided, the claims of the land to a 
release from undue burthens shall 
be considered. This, and the pos- 
sible modification of the Income- 
tax, he contends, will reduce the 
revenue of the country to its normal 
condition, when, in place of a sur- 
plus, there will appear a deficiency. 
To meet that deficiency, low fixed 
duties must be imposed on articles 
coming from countries that have not 
met our magnanimous policy of 1846 
in a spirit of reciprocity more or 
less complete. Here is a distinct 
and specific proposition: we do not 
know that we are entitled to demand 
from a Party Leader an enunciation 
of views and principles on questions 
not yet mooted before the public. 
As a parliamentary man, Mr. Dis- 
raeli has much advanced. To im- 
prove upon the sarcastic power with 
which he assailed Sir Robert Peel 
would have been impossible, but to 
have abstained in a great measure 
from the use of that disagreeable 
weapon is itself a sign of improve- 
ment. The responsibilities of his 
position have solidified the character 
of this once nebulous and comet-like 
crusader against the real, the pro- 
saic, and the practical. Without 
knowing the fact, we should infer 
that Mr. Disraeli must have studied 
hard in branches of political know- 
ledge the least inviting to a man of 
his soaring and imaginative spirit. 
At all events, he carries more bal- 
last than heretofore, and the most 
——— of debaters, the most 
trained of statists and publicists, 
find him a doughty antagonist, even 
on their own chosen ground. It is 
astonishing with what aptitude the 
Vivian Grey of 1828 has developed 
into the sedate and somewhat formal 
statesman of 1852. At first, with 
the memory of his earlier, even of 
recent, follies still active, the notion 
of the author of Alroy and the 
Revolutionary Epicbeing the Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of 
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Commons, and exercising a direct 
control over debates and the fate of 
parties, seemed absurd enough. But 
so did the ascendancy of other men 
of the day at their outset, though 
now it be acquiesced in with a reli- 
gious respect. Mr. Disraeli has 
shown himself a tactician in more 
senses than one. His personal de- 
meanour has been as well calculated 
as his political manceuvring; so much 
so, that it is not within the walls of 
the House of Commons that any 
doubt is entertained of his ability— 
ay, or even of his soundness. One 
only doubts whether the advance he 
has made has not been too rapid to 
be real; whether to a fortunate con- 
currence of accidents must not be 
attributed his parliamentary suc- 
cesses. That is a question into 
which we do not desire to enter; 
but, in justice to this very remark- 
able man, we feel bound to declare 
that his mental and moral develop- 
ment has kept pace with his political 
advancement ; that he has matured 
the crudities and thrown off the 
vicious excrescences which for- 
merly weakened or defaced his cha- 
racter ; that his speeches are skilful 
amalgamations of the useful prac- 
tical matter needed in parliamentary 
debates, with the ornamental and 
graceful adjuncts which relieve dis- 
cussion from dulness and dreari- 
ness ; that personal display is subor- 
dinated to political duty ; that pom- 
pous extravagances of imagery ion 
vanished from his diction, and im- 
ossible party combinations from 
his political theories; that he no 
longer comes down on his contem- 
poraries in the panoply of the middle 
ages with lance in rest, and some 
forgotten ensign for his war-cry, but 
is in the Commons and of the 
Commons, a steady-going, arith- 
metical, practical middle-aged gen- 
tleman of the ninetecnth century, a 
working statesman, and, with all his 
brilliancy, at times a little prosaic. 
In fact, he is so thoroughly changed 
in these respects, that the old fami- 
liar style seems to have become 
utterly strange to him. He has paid 
such devotions at the altar of the 
practical, that his flights of rhetorical 
eloquence, although undoubtedly 
finer than those of any contemporary 
in the House, have in them some- 
thing of the untrue. All that used 
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to be bombast is so completely sur- 
rendered to the practical, that pas- 
sages, instinct with a lofty spirit of 
truth, almost seem bombastic. In 
this way he makes involuntary atone- 
ment for the literary and political 
sins of his earlier career. If in this 
brief retrospect we have suggested 
considerations tending to throw the 
light of truth on Mr. Disraeli’s real 
character and career, we shall not 
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only have done an act of justice to 
an individual, but also have conferred 
a benefit on the public, by leading 
them to form a more correct judg- 
ment than that suggested by sneer- 
ing and jealous rivals, of a man 
whose antecedents and present posi- 
tion point him out as likely hereafter 
to take a prominent part in public 
affairs. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT GIFT-BOOKS. 


HEN the men of the present 

generation were little children 
—say, some forty years ago—they 
were wont to regale their eyes at 
the windows of the stationers’ and 
booksellers’ shops with the wonder- 
ful flush of seailiiatbnaseh pictures, 
which used to make their appear- 
ance in as great profusion towards 
Christmas time and New Year, as 
the dainty cakes and their daintier 
devices that announce the approach 
of Twelfth-Night. These pictures 
ran across the top of a very large 
sheet of paper, and down the sides, 
and across the bottom, leaving an 
open white space in the centre for 
the insertion of the name, in the 
choicest round hand, of the little 
boy who was fortunate enough to 
obtain one of them as a prize or a 
present. The subjects embraced 
every variety of astonishing trees 
and figures, and were chiefly selected 
from Scripture. You could see 
Daniel, in a bright-green cloak, 
sprawling down the lions’ den, on 
one side of the sheet; and the 
terrible lions, in blue, and yellow, 
and red, sprawling up the other; 
or, perhaps, there was a draught of 
fishes, up and down, and every- 
where, a hundred times more mi- 
raculous than the original; or a 
blazing sun, looking terribly alarmed 
out of a pair of round chocolate eyes 
at a stalwart Joshua, who seemed 
to throw the whole celestial system 
into convulsions by the hereulean 
vigour with which he brandished a 
great, long, light-blue sword up in 
the violet and amber skies. Never 
were there seen such gnarled roots 
of trees, such prodigious foliage and 
fruit, such lusty tom, and rain- 
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bow landscapes, as distinguished 
those prints, which were affectionately 
known amongst the juvenile popula- 
tion of this kingdom under the 
name of Christmas pieces. It was 
a glad and exulting Christmas that 
saw three or four of these sheets 
spread out on a table, with the 
names of the owners magnificently 
inscribed in the middle, and the 
owners themselves making a great 
clatter over them comparing notes 
amongst the incredible ran that 
hung down out of labyrinths of 
boughs, and the antediluvian ani- 
mals that looked as if they were able 
and ravenous enough to gobble them 
all up at a single mouthful ! 

Then there were the Story Books, 
and the Illustrated Alphabets, folded 
up into half-a-dozen thick pages, 
with a ceremonious cover, tinted 
and gilt like gingerbread, at the 
price of one shilling and sixpence 
each. In those days there was no 
cheap literature even for children. 
You had to pay handsomely for 
the paint; but you got a gorgeous 
manly of it—vermilion, lake, gam- 
boge, and all the browns, and blues, 
and greens in Ackermann’s Reposi- 
tory—dashed in with a munificence 
of hand that flung the colour far 
beyond the outlines of the drawing, 
frequently blending two colours to- 
lhe wherever they happened to 
meet. You got the worth of your 
money in this way, at all events, and 
something over; to say nothing of 
that prodigal exaggeration in the de- 
sign which lifted up the imagination 
of the young to the seventh heaven 
of wonder and curiosity. And the 
stories! Such miracle-stories of beau- 
tiful princesses and cannibal ogres; . 
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such enchantments of palaces, and 
dreamy woods filled with genii ; such 
Little Red Riding Hoods ; such asto- 
nishing beanstalks ; such sweet Cin- 
derellas and their glass slippers; such 
giants, and dwarfs, and fairies; and 
such rhymesofOld Mother Hubbards 
and their marvellous cupboards, that 
used to sing themselves into the ears 
of their own accord, and leave their 
music in the heart for years and 
years afterwards ! 

Well, all this is gone by, and the 
new race of children growing up 
hear of these things only as tradi- 
tions. Books are cheaper now than 
they were formerly,—art has made 
—_ strides,—knowledge is more 

iffused,—the world is wiser,—and 
little children are older, somehow, 
than they used to be forty years 

o. They are not brought up in 
pleasant fancies and loving delu- 
sions ; do what you will, you cannot 
prevail on a child of your acquaint- 
ance to believe in Fortunatus’s wish- 
ing-cap, or the lamp of Aladdin; 
they bring a sort of instinctive 
sagacity to bear upon these matters 
that disperses the golden haze of sor- 
cery at once; and they will insist upon 
putting plaguy questions, which 
you cannot honestly answer with- 
out confessing that the whole library 
of child-romance, notwithstanding 
the charming moralities that run wild 
like sunbeams through it, is only a 
fantastical illusion after all, with 
nothing real in it but its beauty. 

The difference between that time 
and the present is much the same 
as the difference between allegory 
and fact. The heart and the con- 
science of the young were reached 
throughtheir imagination; theirfeel- 
ings were awakened by imagerial 
representations of the virtues and 
the vices; and practical lessons of 
wisdom and charity, esteemed by 
the old teachers to be less attractive 
in their original forms, were veiled 
in fascinating marvels, so that they 
learned them unconsciously. There 
is much to be said on both sides of 
the question; but at whatever con- 
clusion we may arrive, it is certain 
that we can never return to the lite- 
rature of good Mr. Newberry, of St. 
Paul's Churchyard. 

There are more books written for 
the young than ever. They come 
flooding upon us in shoals. The 
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difficulty of choice amongst them is 
perplexing; and the quality of 
judgment it demands, seeing the 
infinite diversity of the materials, 
is rare. Some of the most skilful 
writers amongst us divide the 
honours of catering for children 
with the mere inventors of pageants 
and nursery rhymes. The paint- 
boxes of Newman are no longer in 
requisition, breaking prisms over the 
embellishments ; and the first artists 
do not hesitate to devote their pen- 
cils to the illustration of the new ju- 
venile lore. Instead of imaginary 
young ladies eaten up by fabulous 
wolves, or fallen in love with by im- 
possible princes, we have narratives 
of the actual life about us, of 
poverty and suffering, of the strug- 
gles for bread, and the domestic tn- 
umphs of patience and humility ; in- 
teriors with grown-up living people 
in them, reflecting in their lives and 
characters the tone of the social cir- 
cumstances by which they and we 
are surrounded; novels in little of 
the world as it is, touched with a 
picturesque and dramatic truthful- 
ness, that appeals less to the fancy 
than to the sympathies and the rea- 
son of their readers. These books 
are not felt, we believe, to be too 
mature for the class to which they 
are addressed. They would not 
have suited the children of forty 
years ago; but the children of to- 
day seem to anticipate the gravity 
of experience, and to come into a 
knowledge and a sense of realities 
all at once. There is hardly any 
fairy-land for them, and such as 
there is, must have a great deal of 
palpable philosophizing and vital 
economics in it, or it goes for no- 
thing. All this is in accordance 
with the change that has passed 
over society in the interval. We 
travel faster than of old. We arrive 
sooner at the goal, whatever it may 
be, in science, in morals, in statistics, 
in knowledge of every kind. We 
cannot afford to wait leisurely for 
the training of the faculties and the 
slow discoveries of time; and chil- 
dren, like men, are whirled on in the 
irresistible and universal progress, 
and before they have had their holy- 
days fairly out in the realms of talk- 
ing waterfalls and singing trees, they 
are carried, brains and heart, into the 
region of work and strife. | 
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It is of no use to protest, in the 
name of the happy memories of our 
delightful Bluebeards and never-to- 
be-forgotten Sinbads, against the 
altered condition of children. The 
alteration is inevitable, and we must 
provide for it in the best way we 
can, by seeing that our children’s 
books under the new régime are 
of the soundest and sunniest quali- 
ties the nature of their contents will 
permit. Let them, then, be as real 
as they can be made; but let them 
not be so exclusively real as to shut 
out the play of fancy. Children 
must be amused as well as taught. 
There must be gladness and bright- 
ness in the book as well as sense. 
There must be something which ~ 
can clap their hands over, as well 
as something to set them thinking. 
The union of both is the perfection 
of what is wanted—the combination, 
as far as it is practicable, of the gay 
and fantastical with the serious and 
the true. 

Of a heap of Gift-Books now upon 
our table, there is but one that can 
be strictly said to come within this 
description. It is curious enough 
that, notwithstanding the modern 
spirit which has crept into these pub- 
lications, the bulk of the decorated 
volumes of the present year take up 
new ground between Mother Bunch 
and the Christmas Carol. But we 
will come to that presently. 

The exception to which we have 
alluded is a clever little tale, by Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, called Mr. Wray’s 
Cash-Bor. Here we have a snatch 
of life neatly moralized, with just 
enough of dramatic interest to create 
excitement’ and suspense (once or 
twice rising to a palpitating height), 
and the character of a charming 
little girl, sweet as a fall of light in 
the hour of tranquillity, but capable 
of great heroism, as all true hearts 
are, in the time of trouble. We 
cannot help thinking that there is 
something sacrificed to an artificial 
standard of sentiment in giving away 
this pretty flower to that lumbering, 
but honest and simple-minded car- 
— Julius Cesar; but it will be 

elt, perhaps, by young readers— 
usually very generous in their con- 
cessions and rewards to kindness 
and manliness—as a proper compen- 
sation for his onecilid devotion. 


The story is founded on a singular 
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fact which occurred at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, where a stone-mason, 
who was employed in repairing the 
church, managed to take a mould 
from the bust of Shakspeare, and 
was so frightened at the threats of 
punishment, that he ran away. Dis- 
covering afterwards, however, that 
he had incurred no penalty, he set 
about making masks from the mould, 
and sold them in great numbers in 
this country and America. Mr. 
Collins has improved upon the inci- 
dent, by converting the stone-mason 
into a poor, old, superannuated work- 
ing actor, and making him carry 
about the precious mask in a cash- 
box, which excites the felonious 
curiosity of a professional burglar, 
who happens to catch a glimpse of 
it under his arm. The robbery and 
the rescue—the restitution of the 
mask by the courageous resolution 
of saahiaeahies Annie—the provi- 
dential interposition of a jolly squire, 
who seems to have nothing to do in 
this world but acts of eccentric be- 
nevolence—the nuptials in prospect, 
and the happy Christmas dinner that 
winds up the whole, furnish the 
materials of an attractive tale. We 
like the book all the better because 
it does not pretend to evolve a set 
moral. It enlists the sympathies in 
favour of the good and gentle who 
have been dealt harshly with in 
their pilgrimage; which is something 
more likely to take root in the heart, 
and bear honest fruit, than the best 
of your cut-and-dried precepts. But 
what becomes of the two house- 
breakers? Young people, whose 
sense of justice is strong, will miss 
the balance of punishment which 
they intuitively look for in these 
cases. 

A grand volume, in blue and gold, 
by Mr. Miller, called The Village 
Queen, can scarcely be considered 
as a book for children, although its 
handsome exterior and its rich plates 
entitle it, as far as they go, to be 
admitted amongst gift-books. Like 
most of Mr. Miller’s publications, 
its chief merit lies in its descriptions 
of the country and country life, 
through which a thin thread of love 
is woven, as improbable as need be, 
for the delectation of pastoral 
readers. We fear this bucolic pas- 
sion comes a little too late in the ie ; 
and that, whatever — it might 
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have produced in Shenstone’s time, it 
will have but an indifferent reception 
inthe present conditionof the agricul- 
tural population. Even the most cre- 
dulous of rustics will smile at the 
notion of a young gentleman from 
college, the son of the cler an, 
falling in love with the sister-in-law 
of a poacher who had been trans- 
porte for fourteen years, discover- 
ing allthevirtues under thesunin her, 
and marrying her amidst a triumph- 
ant jubilee of church-bells, with the 
squire’s daughters for bridesmaids. 
Apart from the absurdity and faded 
simplicity of the story, is the extreme 
tediousness of its treatment. The 
action is hidden almost out of sight 
under a mass of country pictures 
and sketches, like a pebble buried 
in a drift of foliage. Nor are these 
monotonous views of the woods and 
the corn-fields, these golden visions 
of an extinct age of innocence, re- 
deemed by any special novelty of 
aim or expression. At best, they 
are only dull reproductions of scenes 
which have been more freshly and 
naturally depicted over and over 
again by Mr. Miller’s predecessors 
in this line. 

Kindness and Cruelty, a slender 
tale with pretty illustrations, be- 
longs to that class of story-books 
which vindicate moral truths by nar- 
ratives constructed expressly for the 
purpose. The worst of these nar- 
ratives is, that their object is trans- 
parent, and their logic false. Nothing 
is easier than to invent a circum- 
stantial case leading to a particular 
conclusion; but in such instances 
the moral is enforced by so arbitrary 
a process, that it runs the risk of 
being rejected altogether, like any 
other piece of pure sophistication. 
Kindness and Cruelty is a transla- 
tion from the Germani of Dr. Perner, 
the founder of a Society for the 
Preventionof Cruelty to Animals, and 
bears all the characteristics of a tract 
issued by such an institution. Here 
are two boys trained up together, 
one of them very kind, the other 
very cruel, to animals. We follow 
them to the sequel of their adven- 
tures, and find the usual distribu- 
tion of rewards and punishments, 
meted out, however, with a severity 
which the premises hardly justify. 
The story, nevertheless, is interest- 
ing, and told in a plain and un- 
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affected manner, that gives it, in 
spite of its extra-judicial spirit, an 
air of reality. 

Much more in the genuine taste 
of unmistakeable child-books are 
two stories, or series of stories, called 
Home and its Pleasures and The 
Little Sister, written by Mrs. Harriet 
Myrtle, whose very name, coming 
out of the geraniums and the shrubs, 
gives a foretaste of English home- 
steads. These are juvenile histories 
that unfold the lives of children in 
language which children can under- 
stand, full of the sort of conversa- 
tions and movements in which chil- 
dren take an interest, and admirably 
adapted, by the general purity of 
their tone, to strengthen good reso- 
lutions and correct a thousand little 
errors of character. The illustra- 
tions of one of these books are by 
Brown, of the other by Schneider. 
There is a wide difference and con- 
trast between them, and we are not 
quite satisfied with the gaudy colour- 
ing of either. The points chosen by 
the latter are not always selected 
with the best possible taste; for 
although new-born infants just de- 
posited in their cots, and the process 
of the children’s wash-tub, may sug- 
gest ayailable hints to the story- 
teller, in the hands of the artist they 
become ridiculous or offensive. In 
some of his plates, M. Schneider ex- 
hibits a delicacy and ideality which 
make these errors of judgment only 
the more surprising. 

The best part of a book entitled, 
Aunt Effie’s Rhymes for Little Chil- 
dren, is contributed by the artist, 
whose fanciful pencil strays up and 
down the pages, through all manner 
of gambols, with a most enlivening 
faculty of invention. It is Brown, 
or Phiz, again, happier in this book 
than in Mrs. Myrtle’s, because it 
affords a wider scope to his humour 
and to the poetry that flowers up out 
of it. As for the rhymes which he 
so successfully eclipses by his brilli- 
ant outlines, they must be dismissed 
as a sorry substitute for the old nur- 
sery jingles, which we suppose 
they are intended to improve upon. 
The charm of the nursery jingle was 
partly in its rhythm, which was like 
a snatch of a wondrous melody that 
seized upon you at once, partly in 
the sly truth or slier comicality it 
conveyed, and partly in the spell of 
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association with which it came 
down to us, making it sacred by 
long usage and domestic familiarity. 
Bran-new rhymes must possess 
singular virtues that shall displace 
these wise and loveable old jingles. 
Aunt Effie’s specimens are certainly 
not of this order. Not a line of them 
will ever be remembered after they 
areread. They are little more than 
nonsense verses, prattling about pigs 
and cats and ducks, with a touch of 
the picturesque in them that will 
make them passoff pleasantly enough 
in the moment of perusal, but with- 
out depositing in the mind a solitary 
grain of thought. Take a short speci- 
men, as good m its way as any of 
the rest. 


THE GREAT BROWN OWL. 
I. 
The brown Owl sits in the ivy bush, 
And she looketh wondrous wise, 
With a horny beak beneath her cowl, 
And a pair of large round eyes. 
Il. 
She sat all day on the self-same spray, 
From sunrise till sunset : 
And the dim, grey light it was all too 
bright 
For the owl to see in yet. 
II. 
‘Jenny-Owlet, Jenny Owlet,’ said a 
merry little bird, 
They say you're wondrous wise ; 
But I don’t think you see, though you're 
looking at ME 
With your large, round, shining eyes.’ 
IV. 
But night came soon, and the pale white 
moon 
Rolled high up in the skies ; 
And the great brown owl flew away in 
her cowl, 
With her large, round, shining eyes. 


What does the little reader extract 
from this? Is he not likely, when 
he comes to the end, to mae what 
it is all about, and in consequence 
to forget it incontinently ? 

_ We have spoken of the applica- 
tions of high art to the purposes of 
children’s books, and a specimen of 
singular beauty is before us in a 
volume called Child's Play. It 
consists of a collection of charming 
etchings, carrying out with wonder- 
ful effect the pictorial and moral 
suggestions shut up in old snatches 
of nursery doggrel; such fragments, 
for example, as the following : 


Child's Play. 


Little boy blue, 
Come, blow me your horn, 

The sheep's in the meadows, 

The cow’s in the corn. 
And here we have a scene in which 
the landscape is full of the subject, 
illustrated in all its details with 
striking effect. Again: 

Here we are on Tom Tickler’s ground, 
Picking up gold and silver! 

The beauty of the group of children 
filling their laps in the foreground, 
andthesketch of open sward bounded 
by grand old trees beyond, exhibit 
an imagination rich in resources. 
The treatment of all these subjects 
is luxuriant and suggestive; and 
every page presents an evidence of 
genius drawing exquisite forms and 
thoughtful designs out of the simplest 
and, apparently, the most limited 
materials. Never were children’s 
fancies so artistically elevated and 
idealized before; never were there 
such dreams of lady-birds and wild 
flowers ; never were the legends of 
the play-ground expanded into such 
fascinating pictures. This is a book 
which children can never exhaust, 
which they will open again and 
again with Re pleasure, and 
which, while it fills their eyes with 
delight, cannot fail to reach their 
hearts by disclosing to them a new 
world of emotions. 

And this brings us to the plea- 
santest part of our gossip. We have 
not done with the fairies yet, wise 
and practical as we have grown. 
Not only have we a complete edition 
of the Fairy Legends and Tales of 
Hans Christian Andersen, now col- 
lected and translated for the first 
time from the original Danish, but 
an original English venture in the 
same region, entitled New Tales from 

‘aéry Land. It is not out of any 
depreciation of our native skill in 
these matters that we must frankl 
say we prefer the former. Tadeod, 
there is no reasonable excuse for 
making any comparison between 
them, only that they appear at the 
same time, and professto aa withthe 
same class of subjects. Andersen’s 
tales are written with a poetical feel- 
ing anda profound humanity which 
are special to himself; while this 
new batch from Fairydom possesses 
no particular merits of any kind. 
The old machinery is reproduced ; 
but it does not work as easily as it 
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used to do. We have the transfor- 
mations of the pantomime without 
the surprise or the illusion. But 
the intention is good ; and as there 
is enough of the wonderful to keep 
curiosity alive, and we are conscious 
everywhere of the presence of a pure 
and cheerful spirit, we become more 
reconciled as we proceed; and, being 
desirous of encouraging this sort of 
literature, we arrive at last at the 
amiable conclusion, that the book 
will furnish pleasant reading for the 
holidays. 

Of a different order from any of 
those we have glanced at, and in all 
respects the most ambitious gift- 
book of the season, is Mrs. Hervey’s 
Pathway of the Fawn. The story 
is elaborate, the characters are 
sketched in with considerable power, 
and a solemn interest and poetical 
grandeur reign over the development 
of the action. The scene is laid on 
the Rhine, amongst the old castles 
and haunted mountains, and the tone 
of the writing is inspired with the 
traditionary feeling of a strain of 
legendary music. The flavour of 
the dark German romance is com- 
municated to the narrative at once, 
by the description with which it 
opens, of a carouse on the last night 
of the year in one of the feudal fast- 
nesses which are now reduced to a 
mass of crumbling stones, standing 
up in broken outlines against the 
horizon. The guests have been dis- 
cussing the superstitions of the sea- 
son, and the master of the revel, 
affecting to throw off the influence 
of the Sean, rises and flings open 
the casement to listen for the chimes 
of the distant cathedral. The picture 
is bold and striking. 


Not a breath stirred, not a star was 
visible. But down, far down the rocky 
steep, lay the ancient city at its foot, 
with all her innumerable lights reflected 
in the waters of the darkened Rhine— 
so many witnesses of the anxious and 
breathless watchers that awaited the 
signal of another birth to time ; a year 
for hope, for love—young voices, and 
old graves. 

At last the finger approached the 
point of twelve—neared, all but touched 
it, 

Every glass had been filled to the brim, 
and every man stood ready, his eye fixed 
on the numeral figure, to hail with one 
prolonged cheer the crowning of the 
hour. 

At this moment of intense silence, 
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when the hand of the dial had all but 
marked the appointed stroke ; while the 
heart itself seemed to pause, so still were 
its beatings; and when, had a feather 
dropped, it would have startled the 
listeners ;—suddenly—whence or from 
what quarter of the globe it came no 
man knew—suddenly, a wild rush of air, 
perfectly indescribable save by the term 
a gasp, a shudder of wind, swept past 
the casement ! 

It scarcely sounded before it was gone, 
dying as suddenly as it rose. 

Every man started, looked on his 
neighbour, and turned pale. 

Ernest Engelhertz and Wilhelm von 
Fern, the believer and the sceptic, gazed 
into each other’s eyes. The face of 
Ernest was pale, but calm ; the aspect 
of his entertainer was that of one sud- 
denly arrested for some crime. 

Hark ! 

Without the door, along the corridor, 
like a spirit’s tread, in the pause of the 
revel, is there heard no other sound ? 

Hark ! 

Is there no other step on the outer 
floor that is sounding its last there ? no 
music on the boards that shall miss its 
echo through all the long year that is 
newly born ? 

Hark ! 

Stealing down along the carved. and 
gilded staircase ; sweeping with light, 
quick step, but still guarded tread ; from 
marble step to marble step, from car- 
peted landing to statued recess ; halting 
here and there with breathless pause, 
then bounding on anew under the pres- 
sure of the impulse from within, —passed 
a youth of apparently some sixteen sum- 
mers. 


Out of this incident springs the 
dramatic business of the story, and 
out of this ominous prelude the final 
moral. It cannot be compressed 
without injustice ; butthe reader may 
learn, and still keep his zest for the 
book, that the youth who thus passes 
out into the bleak midnight from his 
father’s roof, adopts this terrible re- 
solve in the hope of touching his 
father’s conscience, and redeeming 
him, by that last appeal to the only 
vulnerable point in his affections, 
from a crime of long years, and of 
deep domestic wrong. The scenes 
in the artist’s studio in the mountain, 
the placing in the old castle the 
statues that are to awaken the 
guilty man to remorse, the melting 

own of his heart at last, the ulti- 
mate restitution of the rights he had 
withheld from his kindred, and the 
passages of love that grow up 
through these events, are not only 
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full of interest in their progress, 
but related with unusual grace and 
feeling. The conception is replete 
with moral beauty, possessing the 
fascination of a genuine Teutonic 
legend, liberated from the gloom 
and mysticism which too often 
darken the fables that are native to 
that soil. 

Although this is not a fairy story, 
but a human allegory, nor a German 
story, except in the skill with which 
the poetical atmosphere of the scene 
is preserved, it shows to some extent 
the influence which the German spirit 
has exercised over this department 
of English fiction. The Germans un- 
derstand this kind of lore better than 
we do, especially in all that concerns 
the fairies. But there is a line of 
demarcation to be drawn between 
the fairyland of North and South 
Germany. In the North, all the old 
traditions are kept in their original 
purity, and tm trespassed upon 
or meddled with ; it is in the Black 
Forest, and in the German valleys of 
Switzerland, and round by Alsace, 
that new fairy stories are invented 
and cultivated with ardour. Ger- 
many is essentially the land of chil- 
dren’s books, and in the character 
of these books we have abbreviated, 
as in a microcosm, the character of 
the people. The moment a German 
sees a child, his first thought is to 
teach him something, and he sets 
about it at once; and being of a 
good-natured and genial turn of 
mind, he tries to make it as pleasant 
as he can, and so it inevitably takes 
the shape of a parable, or an allegory, 
or a wonderful quaint exaggeration 
of some sort. tt will therefore be 
invariably found, that in anything 
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leasant which a German writes 
or the use of children, there will be 
something conveyed in the way of in- 
struction, while everything intended 
for instruction is, m like manner, 
thrown into a disguise of amuse- 
ment. 

Now, in England, on the other 
hand, the story-book is the reflection 
of that mixture of affectionate pam- 
pering and moral training which 
prevail everywhere amongst us, 
contradistinguished from the philo- 
sophizing spirit of the Germans. A 
German story-book creams over, in 
the midst of its weird and fantastic 
imagery, with dogmatism—the fancy 
and the philosophy bubble up to- 
gether. An English story-book, on 
the contrary, is nothing but a story- 
book, with a plain-sailing moral 
occasionally tacked to it; and is 
all the better when there is none, 
except that which is inseparable 
from the web and woof of the 

lot. In France, different from 

th, there are no such things as 
story-books, so to speak, because the 
French do not cultivate children. 
They dress them up, and twist their 
hair, and teach them to dance and 
roll their eyes, but it never enters 
into their wisdom to cultivate their 
moral faculties or their imagina- 
tions through the help of story- 
books. The dearth of such things 
seems, however, to be felt by the chi 
dren themselves, for Victor Hugo tells 
us, that, when he was going to Ger- 
many, his children begged of him 
to bring them home some storiesfrom 
the Rhine; but he assures us that, 
not being able to find any there, he 
was forced to invent one to amuse 
them! 


THE LICENCE OF THE STREETS. 
By A GRuMBLER. 


DON’T like that word civilization. 

And yet I must use it for want of 
abetter. I dislike it partly because 
France is said to be civilized, and 
I have no patience with France. 
France civilized, indeed! Could a 
truly civilized people have elected 
the monster who has just crushed all 
their liberties out of them? Im- 
possible. Isay that I must use that 
word civilization, much as I dislike 





it, for want of a better. But I will 
at least follow the example of M. 
Guizot and the rest of the world, 
and give it a meaning of my own. 
I say, then, that civilization ought to 
mean, The enjoyment of liberty under 
difficulties, the greatest of all con- 
ceivable difficulties being a dense 
population. Now let us ask our- 
selves, whose privilege it is to inhabit 
the metropolis of England, or, as 
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the great men of the City of London 
will have it, of the world, whether 
we have arrived at such a point of 
civilization as to enjoy a fair share 
of liberty? In this, which ought to 
be the model city of England and 
the world, an example to all other 
civic communities, our cherished 
pride and boast, have we attained to 
true liberty? 

First as to freedom from disease, 
have we achieved that? No, we 
have not. We are barbarians still; 
and, at our present rate of progress, 
shall continue such for a century to 
come. We still groan under the 
dirt-tyranny under foot, the filth- 
tyranny under ground, and the 
smoke-tyranny in the air. The only 
people that have any real freedom 
are the people who should abate 
these nuisances. The parochial 
authorities are free to leave the 
thoroughfares pavements, and cross- 
ings unswept; the sewers commission 
to keep the drainage in statu quo; the 
manufacturers to fill the atmosphere 
with clouds of smoke; the paving- 
commissioners todestroy and remake 
our thoroughfares at pleasure; the 
water companies to stint us in our 
supplyof water; the Boardof Health 
to fold their hands in resignation 
over the Interment Bill. The era 
of true civilization, when Art shall 
bring Nature back into the cities 
from which she has been so rudely 
expelled, and we shall revel again in 
the full enjoyment of light, air, and 
water, to the contentment of our 
hearts and the preservation of our 
health, is, alas! but too far distant. 

Difficult! Yes, it is difficult. It 
always was, and it always will be, 
difficult to get anything well done. 
There are competent officials tobeap- 
4 and fractious ratepayers to 

e kept in good humour. As to 
officials, who can be brought to be- 
lieve in the competency of parochial 
boards? No one in his senses has a 
very exalted opinion of their talent. 

mdoner must be simply de- 
mented to expect good serviceable 
work in the matter of paving, light- 
ing, and cleansing from the four- 
score paving-boards of the metro- 
polis, or the nineteen paving-boards 
of barbarous and benighted St. 
Pancras. Four-score staffs to be 
paid for tyrannizing in inefficient 
ignorance over the roadways of the 
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metropolis are enough to dishearten 
any one. And when quarter-day 
comes round, with taxes for doing 
such work so badly, amounting, for 
a man of moderate means, to five 
pounds or more per annum, with 
perhaps twice that amount of poor- 
rate, raised, among other things, for 
the purpose of perpetuating the race 
of paupers, the most tolerant and 
squeezable of mortals looks very 
blankat the thought of an augmented 
sewer's-rate or a new interment-rate, 
or any other impost, calculated 
though it be to save a future shilling 
by the sacrifice of a present penny. 
To go back for a moment to our four- 
score paving-boards. Is it not 
monstrous that the crossings of our 
streets, which, be it recollected, are 
part and parcel of the pavement 
properly so called, instead of being 
swept clean by honest workmen 
honestly paid fair wages, must be 
left to the tender mercies of mendi- 
cant street-sweepers, to the disgust 
and mortification of every man who 
has a becoming sense of the evils of 
mendicancy, and the tyranny of 
being followed close at the heels by 
an unrelenting persecutor in rags. 
If these careless functionaries have 
no pity upon men who can fight 
their own battles, surely they ought 
to have some consideration for ‘ the 
unprotected female,’ who has no 
alternative but to submit to a fine or 
endure persecution. Then, what 
are the police about? or, if the police 
have no power to interfere, what is 
our national Palaver doing, that the 
most crowded thoroughfares and 
most perilous crossings in the world 
are to be obstructed by every quack 
who takes it into his head to a 
nize over his neighbours by building 
a huge box on wheels, covering it 
with sheets of printed paper, and 
moving it through the streets at the 
rate of a mile an hour? Is it not 
enough that our omnibuses are 
allowed to cover themselves inside 
and out with advertisements, till 
they look for all the world like 
tattered beggars changed by en- 
chantment imto lifeless vehicles, 
wearing torn paper instead of rags? 
Then, again, to return to the pave- 
ments,—as if it were not enough to 
have every crossing in the hands of 
the beggars, we must needs have the 
streets themselves disfigured in the 
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same disgraceful way. Figure to 
yourself a gentlewoman, with a 
conscience, and some littleinstruction 
in the truth of things, the duty of 
self-restraint, and the true meaning 
of the holy word charity—figure to 
yourself, I say, this gentle creature 
followed for half-a-mile, and tor- 
mented by the disgusting sham which 
she has encountered in the same 
spot perchance every time she has 
had the courage to walk out since it 
was her misfortune to live in London. 
A ragged boy or girl, or a slattern 
of an English woman is bad enough, 
but an Irish woman, or worse still, 
an Irish man of the true beggar 
breed, with his accent of mixed 
entreaty and threat! think of that 
wretched being as the compulsory 
companion of a gentle lady's prome- 
nade. Does not every man who has 
a heart grieve for her. Does not 
every man who has one emotion of 
gallantry left feel his hand folding 
up of itself, and the sinews of his 
arm tightening as he witnesses this 
abominable tyranny? Does not 
every man who has a true English 
feeling left within him, blush for a 
country and a metropolis in which 
such things are possible? But is 
there no help for it? Cannot the 
police interfere to stop this infringe- 
ment upon the true liberty of the 
subject? If they can interfere, it is 
clear they donotdoso. Weallknow 
that begging is illegal, and the act 
of begging punishable. We know, 
too, that the beggar may be given 
in charge to the police; but the 
difficulty is to find these gentry 
when they are wanted, and to find 
the time for prosecuting the offender 
afterwards. A law is not worth 
having which is not easier of exe- 
cution than that. Everybody feels, 
too, by a sort of instinct, that the 
law is unjust, so long as it punishes 
only one party to the offence—which 
imprisons the tempted, and lets the 
true criminal, the indiscriminate 
almsgiver (the ‘ Soft Tommy,’ or 
‘Tumbler’* of the mendicant’s grate- 
ful vocabulary) gofree. Dependupon 
it, we shall make no step towards the 
true liberty of the pavé, till we fine 
the giver as we imprison the receiver. 

The reader of Fraser has heard 
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these sentiments before, and if the 
rowers that rule her pages do not 
interfere, they will hear them a. 
It is no small credit to a periodical 
to be the first propounder of a good 
theory ; and many of the readers of 
these pages will remember that be- 
fore the great leader of the daily 

ress thundered forth against the 

eggars, Fraser had blown the 
monthly trumpet of warning, and 
taught the world the true secret 
of mendicancy in the ‘ Plague of 
Beggars.’"t Will no _ benevolent 
person republish that essay in a 
cheap form, and send it forth as an 
antidote to the poison of mock-phi- 
lanthropy? Something ought to be 
done. Tt is high time to move in 
this matter when the City of London, 
with the Worshipful the Lord Mayor 
in the chair, and Mr. Charles Coch- 
rane and M. Alexis Soyer as his 
instructors, can hit upon no better 
method of checking mendicancy than 
importing the nuisance of Leicester 
Square into the sacred precincts of 
the City. It is all very well for M. 
Soyer to assure us that there is no 
difficulty whatever in supplying an 
unlimited quantity of cheap soup. 
The magnates of the city, by the 
bye, would seem, of all people in 
the world, to stand least in need of 
such teaching ; as the production of 
soup on the large scale is an art in 
which our citizens already excel. 
With a boiler large enough, and 
meat, vegetables, spices, and water 
in quantities liberal enough, and 
coals without stint, there can be no 
difficulty in supplying soup to every 
vagabond that can make up a face, 
andmuster a befitting costume to ask 
for it. The City of London could 
contrive with equal ease to supply a 
bowl of the best turtle to every well- 
dressed gentleman or lady whowould 
consent to takeitasagift. Themoney 
to buy the soup is the only difficulty ; 
and those — know their right 
hand from their left will wait till 
these wise philanthropists are able 
to assure them that this mendicant 
soup supply will not be taken out of 
the fund which belongs to the honest 
working man, as every farthing does 
that is spent in any way—ay, even 
in turtle-soup and venison. There- 


; ie In the language of the beggars, ‘ Does he tumble?’ is equivalent to ‘ Does he 
give?’ 
t See Fraser’s Magazine for April, 1848. 
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fore, most grave and reverend seniors 
of the most wise and provident of 
corporations, do I hes beseech 
you to pause while there is yet 
time, and reconsider this question 
of the soup-kitchen. This, at least, 
TI can promise you, that you will not 
have a beggar the less for this new 
move, but, on the contrary, you 
will have just as many beggars as 
can live on the pence dropped 
about in the streets plus the beg- 
gars who can live on the new sup- 
ply of soup. The beds, too, will 

an additional attraction, of which 
the consequences will be visible in 
the streets, and the washing arrange- 
ments will not be unacceptable to 
the more genteel order of mendi- 
cants, who Seve other modes of ex- 
citing compassion than ragged and 
filthy garments, and clothes pic- 
turesquely rent into tatters. ut, 
meg y, this farce cannot last long. 
Red Lion-square has repented, and 
relaxed its system of persecution by 
ticket; and you will do the same 


after being very angry, as you were 
with the first er reformers, 


whose facts and principles you have 
now adopted. This physic, too, you 
will swallow, after alien a befitting 
succession of wry faces. 

That accursed Marseillaise again ! 
Am I never to write in peace, and 
let my temper, which I confess to 
be of the irritable order, simmer in 
a wholesome way in gentle grum- 
blings, but I must be subject to this 
new infringement of my liberty? In 
the name of all that is reasonable 
and right, why is my house, which, 
the lawyers tell me, is my castle, to 
be thus periodically invaded with 
noise which I have never — or 
paid for s eve nning Savoy- 
ard to be ocak te make fate 
opposite my window and let off a 
box of noise at his pleasure, and I 
to have no remedy but to run out 
in the cold and order him away? 


The Late Joseph Mallord William Turner. 
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Perhaps if I do, he wont go, and I 
must send half-a-mile for the police ; 
or perhaps he may put down his 
box, and vindicate his licence b 
pean force against my liberty. i 

ve read of such things in the 
papers. I know that these men are 
awkward customers, and have a 
knack of using knives on small pro- 
vocation. What, then, shall I do? 
Shall I wait till all the noise has 
been let off, and the Marseillaise is 
forgotten, and then sit down, and in 
my very best Fraserian style of com- 
position, beseech my neighbours to 
refrain from tyrannizing over me by 
giving to this unhired vagabond the 
pence which tempt him to destroy 
my liberty at home, as their brethren 
the Soft Tommies (I like that name) 
of the streets, tempt other members 
of the same mendicant fraternit 
to infringe my liberty abroad? if 
this public appeal to their com- 
passion, backed by the suggestion 
that these organ-grinders would 
be better off if left in their own 
country than they are now; and 
that having been kidnapped by 
scoundrels, whom your pence have 
tempted to bring them across the 
seas, they are cruelly farmed out, to 
make princely incomes for the 
aforesaid scoundrels ;—if, I say, this 
public appeal does not succeed, I 
shall have no alternative but to 
write to my neighbours, and reveal 
the authorship of these grumblings. 
It is a step which I should take 
with great reluctance, as I cherish 
my incognito, and only wish, like 
the master engineers, whose liberty 
of action has been for a time de- 
stroyed by the perverse folly of 
their workmen, ‘ to be let alone.’ I 
want to have no music at home that 
I don’t pay for, and no companions 
of my walks abroad who are not 
of my own choosing. At present 
I am not a free agent, nor is Eng- 
land a civilized nation. 


THE LATE JOSEPH MALLORD WILLIAM TURNER. 


puasEs. will not be duly esti- 
mated nor take the rank he 
merits under the present generation. 
He was too original, and ventured to 
think and act too independently for 
the middle level in art. To live in 
a mode foreign to the conventional 
ideas of the mass in any profession 


is heterodoxy to its brotherhood. 
His reserve, retiring habits, plain 
person, and absorption in the great 
pursuit of his life, made him the 
theme of many an ungenerous re- 
mark, and frequently subjected him 
to a sneer for closeness in money 
matters, with which envy was not 
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always unmingled. While his emi- 
nence was partially admitted, his 
later attempts in art, far from being 
placed to the account of a great 
genius nobly endeavouring, became 
the burthen of attacks from raw 
newspaper critics and the petty fry 
of affected connoisseurs. Most of 
these gentry had been born since 
Turner executed his finest works 
and had probably never beheld one 
ofthem. In proportion as this great 
artist trod in the footsteps of those 
who, above their contemporaries, 
built up a name for posterity and 
were less understood by the multi- 
tude that surrounded them, was he 
less comprehended by every-day 
people and mediocre art-tasters. 
But my present purpose is merely 
to commit to paper a few faint re- 
collections of one whose works will 
do more to extend the fame of Eng- 
lish art than those of any other 
artist have yet done. I became ac- 
ene with Turner in 1812. In 
the following year he made a tour 
into Devonshire, where I happened 
to be. He was received with great 
attention by several discriminating 
friends of the fine arts. He wished 
to explore the scenery of the south- 
west of the county, and everything 
in the way of accommodation was 
afforded him. He was accompanied 
in his excursions by one or more 
friends at whose houses he had been 
hospitably received. Boats and con- 
veyances were placed at his disposal. 
Many years afterwards he spoke to 
me in London of the reception he 
met with on this tour, in a strain that 
exhibited his possession of a mind 
not unsusceptible or forgetful of 
kindnesses. Among his entertainers 
some preceded him to the narrow 
house, and foremost among them 
the late John Collier, then resident 
at Mount Tamar, and subsequently 
member of parliament for Plymouth. 
As the birthplace of Turner has 
recently appeared to some persons a 
matter of doubt, I may here observe 
that he was born at Barnstaple, and 
neither in Maiden-lane nor at South 
Molton, if his own words go for 
anything. The latter place, it is 
true, is but twelve miles from Barn- 
staple. We were sailing together in 
a boat on the St. Germains river, 
near Ince Castle. I recollect it as 
well as if it occurred yesterday. 
Turner, Collier, and myself were 
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the only persons present except the 
boatmen. I was remarking what 
a number of artists the west of 
England had produced, particularly 
Devon and Cornwall. I enume- 
rated all I could remember, from 
Reynolds to Prout. When I had 
done, Turner said, ‘ You may add 
me to the list; I am a Devonshire 
man.’ I demanded from what part 
of the county, and he replied, ‘ Barn- 
staple.’ I have many times since 
repeated the incident to others who 
would insist that the artist was a 
Londoner. His father was of the 
same trade as the parent of the dis- 
tinguished equity lawyer, Sugden, 
and came to London when Turner 
was young. I remember the little 
lain, but not ill-made old man 
etting me into Turner’s house, or 
rather gallery, in Queen Anne-street 
more than once. He was not as 
stout nor as bluff-looking as his 
son, allowing for the difference in 
years. The son was rough, reserved, 
and austere in manner at the time 
to which I allude. In personal 
peminns he somewhat resembled 
the master ofa merchantman. But 
the gold lay beneath the rough soil. 
The unprepossessing exterior, the 
natural reserve, the paucity of lan- 
guage, existed in combination with 
a powerful intellect, a reflective mind 
that lived within itself, and a faculty 
of vision that penetrated to the 
sources of nature’s ever-varying as- 
pects, and stored them in memory 
to a most extraordinary degree. 
His glance seemed to command in 
a moment all that was novel in 
scenery, however extensive, which 
he had never before encountered. 
He would only make a few outlines 
upon paper, scarcely intelligible to 
others. The next day or days after 
he would have the sketch filled up in 
oil upon millboard, not much larger 
than a sheet of letter-paper, still con- 
fused to the unpractised eye. Yetin 
his finished pictures the details were 


given in a manner truly wonderful, 
so that it might be imagined he 
must have made other sketches, 
which was not the case, or else that he 
executed them by some magical pro- 


cess. His views about Plymouth, 
seen in the engravings from his 
ictures, with the minutia of which 
am well acquainted, perfectly 
astounded me from their fidelity of 
detail, to say nothing of their won- 
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derful effect; yet his sketches showed 
butlittleof the work. Hisobservation 
of nature was so accurate, and he 
was so capable of reading its details 
and bearing them in memory, that it 
seemed a mental gift belonging to 
himself alone. 

One day, an invitation was given 
me by two friends to run along the 
coast to Borough or Bur Island, in 
the corner of Bighbury Bay, within 
the Bolt-head. There was to be a 
winding up, for the season, of a fish- 
ing account. The invitation was to 
a regale of hot lobsters; the fish, 
just taken from the sea, were plunged 
into boiling water, and thus dressed 
served up. Turner was invited to 
be of the party. The coast scenery 
was just to his taste; he was an ex- 
cellent sailor. Captain Nicols, a 
fine old weather-beaten tar—long 
oo to his account—owned a Dutch 

at, a famous sea-going craft, with 
the usual outriggers. Turner, and 
an artist, named Demaria, Captain 
Nicols, and a military officer in a new 
suit of scarlet, made four of the 

arty, which numbered six in all. 

here was also a stout sailor boy to 
assist in managing the boat. The 
morning did not look very propitious: 
there was a heavy swell rolling into 
the sound, and the wind rising. The 
sea had that dirty, perturbed ap- 
earance which is sometimes the 
orerunner as well as the follower of 
a gale. We worked out into the 
sound, where the breakwater had 
been just commenced, keeping to- 
wards Penlee and Rame-head, to ob- 
tain an offing. As soon as we saw we 
were clear of the nearer headlands 
on the east, we got well off the land, 
and while still running to the east- 
ward, the sea rose higher. Off Stoke’s 
point it became very boisterous ; but 
our boat mounted the ridges bravely. 
The seas in that part of the Chan- 
nel, not broken so much as farther 
up, are generally a succession of 
regular furrows from the Atlantic. 

e had to run about fifteen miles. 
Turner looked on with most artistic 
watchfulness. When we were on the 
crest of a wave, he now and then arti- 
culated tomyself—forwewere sitting 
sideby side—‘ That's fine !—fine !’ 
Demaria was very ill andart driven 
out of his head; the soldier was 
groaning and spoiling his scarlet 
coat, extended upon the rusty bal- 
last in the bottom of the boat. In- 
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deed he wanted to fling himself 
overboard, and would have done so, 
had he not been withheld. Turner 
sat watching the waves and the 
headlands, ‘like Atlas, unremoved.’ 
When we were off the island, and 
saw the sea breaking upon it, there 
seemed no possibility of our landing, 
the line of white surf being con- 
nected and unbroken. There was a 
river called the Avon within the 
island, running up the main; we 
made towards it, and getting under 
the lee of the island, landed without 
much difficulty, with a little wetting. 
All this time I could see Turner 
silently glancing over the boisterous 
scene. The little island and solitary 
house or hut upon it, the bay in the 
bight of which they lay,and the Bolt- 
head stretching darkly to seaward, 
against the precipitous rocky shore 
of which the sea broke furiously— 
all formed a striking scene, and 
Turner thought so. While the un- 
fortunate shell-fish were preparing 
to be seethed, I missed Turner, and 
found him, with a pencil and small 
book, near the summit of the island. 
I observed, too, he was writing rather 
than drawing. The tumultuous 
waves boiling below were seen to 
great advantage from thence. I 
imagined he had observed something 
novel in their appearance, but this, 
whatever it might be, I did not 
comprehend. We soon sat down to 
our repast, to which the artist did 
—_ justice. He was much at- 
tached to vulgar porter, and dis- 
carded wine, at least with dinner, 
although afterwards he would take 
his glass freely, as was much more 
the custom in those days than at 
present. 

Evening approached, and Captain 
Nicols proposed to return. The sea 
had not gone down, and there was 
not much inclination shown by the 
landsmen to tempt the passage borg 
which we knew must go far into the 
night. It would be necessary to 
work out into a stormy sea, in order 
to get an ofling to make the sound. 
I proposed to Turner that we should 
walk to Kingsbridge and sleep, re- 
turning how we could, if the boat 
would not stay, there being some- 
thing to be seen in that vicinity. 
The whole party were of the same 
opinion, but the gallant old tar, with 
whom we offered to return the next 
day if he would pursue the same 
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plan, would not listen to it. We 
separated, which I thought we ought 
not, from good iellowship, to have 
done. The boat left without us, 
and was obliged to stretch out nearly 
to the Eddystone. It did not get 
into Plymouth until between four 
and five in the morning, through a 
sea so bad that some of the men-of- 
war in the sound dragged their 
anchors and fired guns in conse- 
quence. When I mentioned thisafter- 
wards to Turner, and my regret at 
leaving the gallant old Captain, he 
replied, ‘We had the best of it; I 
would have gone, if it had been day- 
light.’ He did not enter into my 
ideas about our deficiency in good 
fellowship. 

We rose at seven the next morn- 
ing in Kingsbridge, and went before 
breakfast to see the house, at Dod- 
brook, in which Dr. Walcot (Peter 
Pindar) was born. The artist made 
a sketch of it and of another house, 
a picturesque place not far distant. 
We had now more than twenty 
miles to travel home. A vehicle 
was provided, but we walked much 
of the way, for Turner was a good 
pedestrian, capable of roughing it in 
any mode the occasion might de- 
mand. When we came to the Lara 
passage, we met Lord Boringdon 
(afterwards Earl of Morley), who 
invited Turner, Demaria, | myself 
to Saltram, to dine and sleep, the 
following day. We went accord- 
ingly. In the morning we ascended 
the high ground in the park, 
whence there is a fine view. There 
is also some fine scenery near the 
eastern entrance, at the mouth of 
the Plym, and Turner made some 
sketches here. 

Among the guests at Saltram was 
Madame Catalani, who sang some 
of her favourite airs. Zuccarelli’s 
best paintings adorn this hospitable 
mansion, but I could not extract 
from Turner any opinion regarding 
them. In the billiard-room was 
Stubb’s fine picture of ‘ Phaeton 
and the horses of the sun,’ with 
which I remember the artist was 
much pleased, as, indeed, everybody 
must be; but it elicited no further 
remark than the monosyllable, ‘fine.’ 
Turner on retiring to rest had to 
pass my bedroom door, and I re- 
marked to him that its walls were 
covered with paintings by Angelica 
Kauffman—nymphs, and men like 
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nymphs, as effeminate as possible. 
I directed his attention to them, and 
he wished me ‘ Good night in your 
seraglio.. There were very fine 
pictures in Saltram by the old 
masters, but they seemed to attract 
little of his attention, though on 
might have drawn more than 
imagined, for it was not easy to 
judge from his manner what was 
passing in his mind. 

On looking at some of the wonder- 
ful fancy-works of this artist painted 
a little subsequently, I perceived 
that several were composed of bits 
of scenery we had visited in com- 
vany. He told me afterwards in 

ondon, that if I would look into 
his gallery, I should see a picture 
some of the features of which I could 
not fail to recognise. I went ac- 
cordingly, and traced three distinct 
snatches of scenery on the river 
Tamar. It was a beautiful work. 
Though I cannot recollect what 
name he gave it, I recognised a 
scene on that river which he told 
me on the spot he had never observed 
in nature before. I know that the 
headlands of Plymouth Sound closed 
the distance twelve miles off, and 
that the intervening objects were 
those to which he alluded. In his 
gallery at that time I first saw, too, 
uis picture of ‘ Hannibal crossing 
the Alps.’ Another picture, which 
was in the Exhibition, he told me 
was the fruit of our expeditions. I 
speak of his fancy compositions, for 
his pictures of existing scenery in 
the west cannot be mistaken; so 
faithful are they, so true to nature, 
and so deeply imbued with the magic 
of his genius. I was with Turner 
when he sketched Plymouth Sound, 
with partof Mount Edgecumbe; when 
he visited Trematon Castle, Saltash, 
the Wear Head, Calstock—in fact, 
all the views he made on the banks 
of that picturesque river, which have 
been since engraved. 

We had one day reached the 
Wear Head of the Tamar, no great 
way below the Duke of Bedford’s 
cottage at Endsleigh, when night 
came on. Turner was struck with 
admiration at the bridge above the 
Wear, which he declared altogether 
Italian. Our party consisted of four. 
To go down the river in the night 
was impracticable, on account of the 
chance of getting on shore upon the 
mud banks. There was an inn hard 
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by at which beds could not be ob- 
tained: and some course must be re- 
solved upon. We might walk to 
Tavistock, three or four miles off, 
but a vehicle which had come from 
Plymouth that day with two of our 
party, could do no more than carry 
two to the town. Turner said he 
would rather stay until the morning 
on the spot where we were debating 
the subject. He did not mind sitting 
up—would any one volunteer with 
him? The horse would come over 
fresh in the morning with those who 
mightthenleave: I volunteered. Our 
friends drove off, and the painter and 
myself soon adjourned to the miser- 
able little inn. I proposed to ‘ plank 
it,’ in the sailors’ phrase—that is, to 
go to sleep on the floor; but some 
part of it was damp, and the whole 
well sanded, so that it was not a prac- 
ticable couch, however hard. Turner 
said, before he considered any other 
matter, he must have some bread, 
cheese, and porter. Very good 
bread and cheese were produced, and 
the home-brewed suited Turner, 
who expatiated upon his success 
with a degree of excitement, which, 
with his usual dry, short mode of ex- 
pressing his feelings, could hardly be 
supposed. I pleased him further by 
inquiring whether bacon and eggs 
could be obtained; and getting an 
affirmative reply, we supped in 
clover, and sat until midnight in 
conversation. I found the artist 
could, when he pleased, make sound, 
pithy, though sometimes caustic re- 
marks upon men and things with 
a fluency rarely heard from him. 
We talked much of the Academy, 
and he admitted that it was not 
all which it might be made in re- 
gard to art. The ‘clock that ticked 
against the wall’ sounded twelve ; 
I proposed to go tosleep. Turner 
leaned his elbow upon the table, and 
putting his feet upon a second chair, 
took a position sufficiently easy, and 
fell asleep. I laid myself at full 
length across three or four chairs, 
and soon followed his example. 
Before six in the morning we 
rose, and went down towards the 
bridge. The air was balmy; the 
strong light between the hulls, the 
dark umbrage, and the flashing 
water presented a beautiful early 
scene. Turner sketched the bridge, 
but appeared, from changing his 
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position several times, as if he had 
tried more than one sketch, or could 
not please himself as to the best 
point. I saw that bridge and part 
of the scenery afterwards in a paint- 
ing in his gallery. He had made 
several additions to the scenery near 
the bridge from his own imagination. 
The picture was poetical; and, if I 
remember rightly, he had introduced 
into it some of the fictitious charac- 
ters of the heathen mythology. He 
had bathed it in the gorgeous glories 
of the southern sun, clothed it ‘ in 
barbaric pearl and gold,’ in fact, en- 
riched it with that indefinable attrac- 
tion which true genius confers on all 
its works. In delineating ocean- 
storm’ or calm, the effulgence of 
southern glory, or the chaste and 
highly decorated, but soberer scenery 
of his native land, Turner seemed 
to me then, as still, without a com- 
peer. His sea-pieces far excel those 
of the higher Dutch masters. His 
pictures of Italy’s sunny clime, her 
melancholy ruins, and the unsullied 
azure of her blue heaven, have re- 
ceived from* Turner a charm which 
is scarcely to be found in any other 
painter. He was truly the poet of 
painting. 

Turner said that he had neverseen 
somany natural beauties in so limited 
an extent of country as he saw in 
the vicinity of Plymouth. Some of 
the scenes hardly appeared to belong 
to this island. Mount Edgecumbe 
particularly delighted him ; and he 
visited it three or four times. I 
have now in my possession a pencil- 
sketch, of the roughest kind, which 
he drew. It is from the side of that 
fairy spot which looks into Cawsand 
Bay. There is the end of the seat, 
over which projects a thatched roof, 
the table, the bottle of wine, and a 
full-length of myself in the fore- 
ground—not the most flattering of 
his little-flattering impersonations. 
In the bay are several line-of-battle 
ships at anchor. This, 2 mere scrawl, 
is as full a representation as he took 
of many scenes of which he made 
some of his finest pictures. His 
slender graphic memoranda in- 
duce me to think that he possessed 
the most extraordinary memory for 
treasuring up the details of what he 
saw in nature of any individual that 
ever existed, and that such out- 
lines were to him what the few 
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heads of a discourse would be to a 
person who carried them away with 
a good memory. Some have said 
that he was not conscious of his own 
superiority. I believe that he was ; 
and enjoyed the reflection as much 
as a nature would permit that did 
not participate in common suscepti- 
bilities, nor build its satisfaction 
upon such pleasures as the common 
mind most esteems. His habits 
were of the simplest character; he 
had no relish for the tawdry dis- 
plays that obtain so much con- 
ventional estimation. A splendid 
house and large establishment would 
have been an encumbrance rather 
than a luxury to Turner. His mind 
was set on higher objects. If he 
desired what every-day people esti- 
mate highest, it was at his command. 
He was called close and niggardly ; 
but he had no desire to live and 
enjoy beyond the style of living and 
enjoying to which he was habituated. 
His mind lived in his art; he did 
not wish to appear other than he 
was. His wealth he had long de- 
termined to devote to a better pur- 
pose than giving dilettanti dinners, 
or assembling in a drawing-room 
the customary bevy of visitors that 
come and go to no good purpose, 
either as regards others or them- 
selves. He was rather content to 
follow the path of most great men 
who have devoted themselves to a 
pursuit to which they have given 
their whole hearts. He did not 
fawn, as artists continually do, in the 
crowded rooms of men of rank and 
fortune for interested ends, while he 
did not shun an occasional inter- 
mixture in good society. His own 
time was too precious to be wasted 
as too many waste theirs. Turner 
felt that he bore, and desired still to 
bear, no surreptitious name in cote- 
ries, but to leave behind enduring 
renown as an artist. “Concealed be- 
neath his homely exterior there was 
much that was good and aspiring. 
Who with such ideas, humbly born 
as he was, so pre-eminent in art, 
destitute of fluency in language, 
though always speaking to the 
point—who with such ideas has ever 
existed without being an object of 
attack from some quarter or other! 
_ He was charged with being close 
in money matters. If he satisfied 
his simple personal wants, who has 
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a right to call him niggardly when 
he preserved his wealth for a noble 
purpose? I denied to several artists 
who told stories of his love of money 
that his character was as they re- 
presented it. The most miserable 
of wretches is he who makes life a 
burthen in order to move in the 
track of other people’s ideas. When 
I was out with Sone in Devon- 
shire he paid his quota at the inns 
with cheerfulness ; and some of our 
bills were rather higher in amount 
than bread and cheese would have 
incurred. Turner accommodated 
himself as well as any man I ever 
saw to the position of the moment. 

I poet to relate to one of his 
brother Academicians that I was of 
a party to whom Turner had given 
a pic-nic in Devonshire, but I was 
scarcely credited—it was impossible, 
and soon. Yet such was the fact. 
There were eight or nine of the 
party, including some ladies. We 
repaired to the heights of Mount 
Edgecumbe at the appointed hour. 
Turner, with an ample supply of 
cold meats, shell-fish, and wines, 
was there before us. In that de- 
lightful spot we spent the best part 
of a beautiful summer’s day. Never 
was there more social pleasure par- 
taken by any party in that English 
Eden. Turner was _ exceedingly 
agreeable for one whose language 
was more epigrammatic and terse 
than complimentary upon most occa- 
sions. He had come two or three 
miles with the man who bore his 
store of good things, and had been at 
work before our arrival. He showed 
the ladies some of his sketches in 
oil, which he had brought with him, 
perhaps to verify them. The wine 
circulated freely, and the remem- 
brance was not obliterated from 
Turner’s mind long years afterwards. 
My opinion is, that this great artist 
always understood the occasion, and 
was prepared to meet it as any other 
individual would do. At home he 
led the life he preferred ; he was not 
calculated for any but his own pur- 
suit, and in that he shone-—he knew 
and felt it. When I see a deviation 
from the common track in such a 
man, I feel persuaded that it is the 
result of a preference or inclination 
that should be respected. 

He had a great regard for his 
own fame. If he was a close and 
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silent man, he had his predilec- 
tions and biases. Persons of such a 
close temperament can only be well 
understood by collateral acts or 
accidental developments of their 
true character. Within two years 
of the decease of Campbell the poet, 
I met him in Cavendish-square. 
«I am coming,’ said he, ‘ from your 
quondam acquaintance, Turner. I 
have just played him a trick.’ 
«What do you mean?” ‘Why,’ 
observed Campbell, ‘I had gone to 
a great expense for Turner’s draw- 
ings to be engraved for myillustrated 
poems.’ (I forget the number he said, 
for each of which he had paidtwenty- 
five guineas.) ‘I was hee told not 
to mind the expense, the drawings 
would sell, being Turner’s, for what I 
had paid for them, as soon as the 
engravings were finished. They 
could not be disposed of at anything 
like the price. It was said they were 
not in his best style,—in short, I 
thought I should be compelled to 
keep them. One day I saw Turner, 
and told him what had occurred, 
and that I had hoped to make some- 
thing of them. f added, in joke, 
that I believed I should put them 
up to auction. Turner said, feeling 
annoyed, I suppose, at my remark, 
‘Don’t do that; let me have them.’ 
‘I sent them to him accordingly,’ 
said the poet, ‘ and he has just paid 
me for them.’ I think Campbell said 
twenty guineas each, but I am not 
sure of the sum, my recollection 
failing me about the precise amount. 
I could not help saying, ‘Turner 
does this because he is tender of his 
reputation; he will not have them 
in the market.’ Campbell had just 
before been censured for lending his 
name to books written by other 
people, which struck me when I 
made the remark. The poet, how- 
ever, was too joyous about his bar- 
rain to apply the remark to himself. 

have since thought whether Turner 
did not do this with a desire to be- 
friend Campbell. He was just the 
character to do such an act silently 
and bluntly. If those who accuse the 
great artist of an over-love of money 
object upon that score, I could recite 
instances of more extraordinary 
sacrifices from mere money-grub- 
bers. If it was from a regard to his 
own fame, it establishes my position. 
The love of fame in these days is no 
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longer what it was; as a motive it 
is little understood, being supplanted. 
by that lust of gain which keeps 
art in a state of tame mediocrity. 
The Augustan age of literature or 
art is not that of merchandise. 
There was a manly vigour about 
Turner, or what some would call a 
decision of character, which stood 
pre-eminent. He showed nothing 
of what the world calls nervous feel- 
ing. His touches on the canvas 
were firm, and never laid on doubt- 
ingly. We were standing outside 
the works on the lines at Plymouth, 
close under a battery of twenty-four 
pounders, which opened only three 
or four feet above our heads. I was 
startled with the shock, but Turner 
was unmoved. We were neither 
prepared for the concussion, but he 
showed none of the surprise which 
I betrayed, being as unmoved at the 
sudden noise and involvement in the 
smoke as if nothing had happened. 
We visited Cothele together, 
where the furniture is of the date of 
the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. 
Turner did not seem much interested 
in the building; but with the woods 
and the views from some of the head- 
lands round which the river winds 
he was so much taken, that, follow- 
ing him with a gig, we could not 
return, and were obliged to take 
out the horse, and lift the vehicle 
over a hedge by main strength. 
In doing this, ond acltion upon the 
hedge, there burst upon the view a 
noble expanse of scenery, which we 
had not anticipated. Here the artist 
became busy at once, but only for a 
short time. He had taken all down 
that he desired in ten minutes. 
* Now,’ said he, ‘we shall see no- 
thing finer than this if we stay till 
sun-down; because we can’t, let us 
go home.’ It was the last visit we 
paid to the scenery of the Tamar 
together. We subsequently had a 
— on the romantic banks of the 
*lym, and visited the crags and 
recipices of Sheep’s Tor together. 
This visit closed nearly three weeks, 
for the most part spent in similar 
rambles. It was during these rambles 
that I imbibed higher ideas, not onl 
of the artist, but of the man, than 
had previously held, and still hold, 
now death has closed his shining 
career. 
Cyrus Reppine. 
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For two days the young monk 
held on, paddling and floating 
rapidly down the Nile-stream, leav- 
ing city after city to right and left 
with longing eyes, and looking back 
to one villa after another, till the 
reaches of the banks hid them from 
his sight, with many a yearning to 
know what sort of places those ga 

buildings and gardens would look 
like on a nearer view, and what sort 
of life the thousands led who crowded 
the busy quays, and walked and 
drove, in an endless stream, along 
the great high roads which ran along 
either bank. He carefully avoided 
every boat that passed him, from 
the gilded barge of the wealthy 
landlord or merchant, to the tiny 
raft buoyed up with empty jars, 
which was floating down to be sold 
at some market in the Delta. Here 
and there he met and hailed a crew 
of monks, drawing their nets in a 
quiet hay, or passing along the great 
watery highway from monastery to 
monastery ; but all the news he re- 
ceived from them was, that the 
canal of Alexandria was still several 
days’ journey below him. It seemed 
endless, that monotonous vista of 
the two high clay banks, with their 
sluices and water-wheels, their knots 
of palms and date-trees; endless 
seemed that monotonous succession 
of bars of sand and banks of mud, 
every one like the one before it, 
every one dotted with the same line 
of logs and stones strewn along the 
water’s edge, which turned out, as 
he approached them, to be basking 
cmasiiles and sleeping pelicans. 
His eye, wearied with the continual 
confinement and want of distance, 
longed for the boundless expanse of 
the desert, for the jagged outlines of 
those far-off hills, which he had 
watched from boyhood rising mys- 
teriously at morn out of the eastern 
sky, and melting mysteriously into 
it again at poss Beit which dwelt 
a whole world of wonders, satyrs 
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and dragons, anthropophagi and 
elephants, — ay, and the pheonix 
itself. Tired and melancholy, his 
mind returned inward to prey on 
itself, and the last words of Arse- 
nius rose again and again to his 
thoughts. ‘ Was his call of the 
spirit or of the flesh?” How should 
he test that problem? He wished 
to see the world . . . that might be 
carnal. True; but he wished to 
convert the world . . . was not that 
spiritual? Was he not going on a 
noble errand? .. . thirsting for 
toil, for saintship, for martyrdom 
itself, if it would but come and cut 
the Gordian knot of all temptations, 
and save him—for he dimly felt that 
it would save him—a whole sea of 
trouble in getting safe and triumph- 
ant out of that world into which he 
had not yet entered .. . and his 
heart shrunk back from the untried 
homeless wilderness before him. But , 
no! the die was cast, and he must 
down and onward, whether in obe- 
dience to the spirit or the flesh. Oh 
for one hour of the quiet of that 
dear Laura and the old familiar 


At last, a sudden turn of the bank 
brought him in sight of a gaudily- 
painted barge, on board of which 
armed men, in uncouth and foreign 
dresses, were chasing with barbaric 
shouts some large object in the 


water. Inthe bows stood a man of 
gigantic stature, brandishing a har- 

oon in his right, and in his left 
folding the line of a second. the 
head of which was fixed in the huge 
purple sides of a hippopotamus, who 
foamed and wallowed a few yards 
down the stream. An old grizzled 
warrior at the stern, with a rudder 
in either hand, kept the boat’s head 
continually towards the monster, in 
spite of its sudden and frantic 
wheelings; and when it dashed 
madly across the stream, sometwenty 
oars flashed through the water in 
pursuit. All was activity and ex- 
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citement; and it was no wonder if 
Philammon’s curiosity tempted him 
to drift down almost abreast of the 
barge, before he descried, peeping 
from under a decorated awning in 
the after-part, some dozen pair of 
languishing black eyes, turned alter- 
nately to the game and to himself. 
The serpents!—chattering and smil- 
ing, with pretty littleshrieksandshak- 
ing of glossy curls and gold necklaces, 
and fluttering of muslin dresses, 
within a dozen yards ofhim! Blush- 
ing scarlet, he knew not why, he 
seized his paddle, and tried to back 
out of the snare . . . but somehow, 
his very efforts to escape those 
sparkling eyes diverted his attention 
from everything else: the hippo- 
potamus had caught sight of him, 
and furious with pain, rushed 
straight at the unoffending canoe ; 
the harpoon line became entangled 
round his body, and in a moment he 
and his frail bark were overturned, 
and the monster, with his huge white 
tusks gaping wide, close on him as 
he struggled in the stream. 
Luckily, Philammon, contrary to 
the wont of monks, was a bather, 
and swam like a water-fowl: fear he 
had never known: death from 
childhood had been to him, as to 
the other inmates of the Laura, a 
contemplation too perpetual to have 
any paralyzing terror in it, even 
then, when life seemed just about 
to open on him anew. But the 
monk was a man, and a young one, 
and had no intention of dying tamely 
or unavenged. In an instant he 
freed himself from the line, 
drawn the short knife which was his 
only weapon, and diving suddenly, 
avoided the monster’s rush, and 
attacked him from behind with stabs, 
which, though not deep, still dyed 
the waters with gore at every stroke. 
The barbarians shouted with delight. 
The hippopotamus turned furiously 
— his new assailant, crushing, 
alas! the empty canoe to fragments 
with a single snap of his enormous 
jaws; but the turn was fatal to him; 
the barge was close upon him, and 
as he presented his broad side to the 
blow, the sinewy arm of the giant 
drove a harpoon through his heart, 
and with one convulsive shudder, 
the huge blue mass turned over on 
its side and floated dead. 
Poor Philammon! He alone was 
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silent, amid the yells of triumph; 
sorrowfully he swam round and 
round his little paper wreck . . . it 
would not have floated a mouse. 
Wistfully he eyed the distant banks, 
half minded to strike out for them 
and escape, . . . andthought of the 
crocodiles, . . . and paddled round 
again, . . . and thought of the basi- 
lisk eyes; . . . he might escape the 
crocodiles, but who could escape 
women? ... and he struck out 
valiantly for shore . . . when be- 
hold he was brought to a sudden 
stop by finding the stem of the barge 
close on him, a noose thrown over 
him by some friendly barbarian, and 
himself hauled on board, amid the 
laughter, praise, astonishment, and 
grumbling of the good-natured crew, 
who had expected him, as a matter 
of course, to avail himself at once of 
their help, and could not conceive 
the cause of his reluctance. 

Philammon gazed with wonder on 
his strange hosts, their pale com- 
ae globular heads and faces, 
nigh cheek bones, tall and sturd 
figures; their red beards and “nd 
low hair, knotted fantastically 
above the head; their awkward 
dresses, half Roman or Egyptian, 
and half of foreign fur, soiled and 
stained in many a storm and fight, 
but tastelessly bedizened with classic 
jewels, ome and Roman coins, 
strung like necklaces. Only the 
steersman, who had come forward 
to wonder at the hippopotamus, and 
help to drag the unwieldy brute on 
board, seemed tokeep genuine and un- 
ornamented the costume of his race, 
the deerskin leggings, the quilted 
leather cuirass, the bear’s fur cloak, 
the only ornaments of which were the 
fangsandclaws of the beast itself, and 
a fringeof grizzled tufts, which looked 
but too like human hair. The lan- 
guage which they spoke was utterl 
unintelligible to Philammon, thoug 
it need not be so to us. 

*A noble lad and a brave one, 
Wulf the son of Ovida,’ said the 
giant to the old hero of the bearskin 
cloak; ‘and understands wearing 
skins, in this furnace-mouth of a cli- 
mate, rather better than you do.’ 

‘I keep to the dress of my fore- 
fathers, Restle the Amal. What 
did to sack Rome in, may do to find 
Asgard in.’ 

The giant, who was decked out 
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with helmet, cuirass, and senatorial 
boots, in a sort of mongrel mixture 
of the Roman mili and civil 
dress, his neck wreathed with a 
dozen gold chains, and every finger 
sparkling with jewels, turned away 
with an impatient sneer. 

* Asgard—Asgard? if you are in 
such a hurry to get to Asgard up 
this ditch in the sand, you had 
better ask the fellow how far it is 
thither.’ 

Wulf took him quietly at his word, 
and addressed a question to the 
young monk, which he could only 
answer by a shake of the head. 

* Ask him in Greek, man.’ 

‘ Greek is a slave’s tongue. Make 
a slave talk to him in it, not me.’ 

‘Here—some of you girls! 
Pelagia! you understand this fellow’s 
talk. Ask him how far it is to 
Asgard.’ 

* You must ask me more civilly,my 
rough hero,’ replied a soft voice from 
underneath the awning. ‘ Beauty 
must be sued, and not commanded.’ 

‘Come, then, my olive-tree, my 
gazelle, my lotus-flower, my—what 
was the last nonsense you taught 
me ?—and ask this wild man of the 
sands how far it is from these ac- 
cursed endless rabbit-burrows to 
Asgard.’ 

The awning was raised, and lyin 
luxuriously on a soft mattenn,tmel 
with peacock’s feathers, and glitter- 
ing with rubiesand topazes, appeared 
such a vision as Philammon had 
never seen before. 

A woman of some two-and-twenty 
summers, formed in the most volup- 
tuous mould of Grecian beauty, 
whose complexion showed every 
violet vein through its veil of lus- 
cious brown. Her little bare feet, 
as they dimpled the cushions, were 
more perfect than Aphrodite’s, softer 
than a swan’s bosom. Every swell 
of her bust and arms showed through 
the gauze robe, while her lower limbs 
were wrapt in a shaw] of orange silk, 
embroidered with wreaths of shells 
and roses. Her dark hair lay care- 
fully spread out upon the sillow, in 
a thousand ringlets entwined with 
gold and jewels; her languishing 
eyes blazed like diamonds from a 
cavern, from under eyelids darkened 
and deepened with black antimony ; 
her lips pouted of themselves, o 
habit or by nature, into a perpetual 
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kiss; slowly she raised one little 
lazy hand; slowly the ripe lips 
opened, and in most pure and melo- 
dious Attic, she lisped her huge 
lover’s question to the monk, and 
repeated it before the boy could 
shake off the spell, and answer... . 

‘ Asgard? What is Asgard ?’ 

The beauty looked at the giant 
for further instructions. 

‘ The City of the immortal Gods,’ 
interposed the old warrior, hastily 
and sternly, to the lady. 

‘ The city of God is in heaven,’ 
said Philammon to the interpreter, 
turning his head away from those 
gleaming, luscious, searching glances. 

His answer was received with a 

eneral laugh by all except the 
eader, who shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ It may as well be up in the skies 
as up the Nile. We shall be just 
as likely, I believe, to reach it by 
flying as by rowing up this big 
ditch. Ask him where the river 
comes from, Pelagia.’ 

Pelagia obeyed . . . and thereon 
followed a confusion worse con- 
founded, composed of all the impos- 
sible wonders of that mythic fairy 
land with which Philammon had 
gorged himself from boyhood in his 
walks with the old monks, and of 
the equally trustworthy traditions 
which the Goths had picked up at 
Alexandria. There was nothing 
which that river did not do. Itrose 
in the Caucasus. Where was the 
Caucasus? He did not know. In 
Paradise—in Indian (thiopia—in 
(Ethiopian India. Where were 
they? He didnot know. Nobody 
knew. It ran for a hundred and 
fifty days’ journey through deserts 
where ilies but flying ser- 

ents and satyrs lived, and the very 
ions’ manes were burnt off by the 
heat .... 

‘Good sporting there, at all events, 
among those dragons,’ quoth Smid, 
the son of Troll, armourer to the 


=. 
‘As good as Thor’s when he caught 
Snake Midgard with the bullock’s 
head,’ said Wulf. 

It turned the East for a hundred 
days’ journey more, all round Arabia 


and India, among forests full of 
= and dog-headed women. 
‘ Better and better, Smid!’ growled 
Wulf, approvingly. 
‘ Fresh beef cheep there, Prince 
L 2 
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Wulf, ch?’ quoth Smid; ‘I must 
look over the arrow-heads.’ 

—To the mountains of the Hyper- 
boreans, where there was eternal 
night, and the air was full of fea- 
thers. . . . That is, one-third of it 
came from thence, and another third 
came from the Southern ocean, over 
the Moon mountains, where no one 
had ever been, and the remaining 
third from the country where the 
phenix lived, and nobody knew 
where that was. And then there 
were the cataracts and the inun- 
dations—and—and—and above the 
cataracts, nothing but sand-hills and 
ruins, as full of devils as they could 
hold . . . and as for Asgard, no one 
had ever heard of it . . . till every 
face grew longer and longer, as 
Pelagia went on interpreting and 
misinterpreting; and at last the 
giant smote his hand upon his knee 
and swore a great oath that Asgard 
4 rot till the twilight of the 
gods before he went a step farther 
up the Nile. 

* Curse the monk!’ growled Wulf. 
‘How should such a poor beast 
know anything about the matter?’ 

‘Why should not he know as 
well as that ape of a Roman gover- 
nor?’ asked Smid. 

‘Oh, the monks know everything,’ 
said Pelagia. ‘ They go hundreds 
and thousands of miles up the river, 
and cross the deserts among fiends 
and monsters, where any one else 
would be eaten up, or go mad at 
once.’ 

‘ Ah, the dear holy men! It’s all 
by the sign of the blessed cross!’ 
exclaimed all the girls together, 
devoutly crossing themselves, while 
two or three of the most enthu- 
siastic were half-minded to go 
forward and kneel to Philammon 
for his blessing ; but hesitated, their 
Gothic lovers being heathenishly 
stupid and prudish on such points. 

‘ Why bead he not know as 
well as the Prefect? Well said, 
Smid! I believe that Prefect’s 
quill-driverwas humbugging us when 
he said Asgard was only ten days’ 
sail up.’ 

* Why ?’ asked Wulf. 

‘I never give any reasons. What's 
the use of being an Amal, anda son 
of Odin, if one has always to be 

iving reasons like a rascally Roman 
Geyer I say the governor looked 
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like a liar; and I say this monk 
looks like an honest fellow; and I 
choose to believe him, and there’s 
an end of it.’ 

‘Don’t look so cross at me, Prince 
Wulf; I’m sure it’s not my fault ; I 
could only say what the monk told 
me,’ whispered poor Pelagia. 

‘Who looks cross at you, my 
queen ?’ roared the Amal. ‘ Let me 
have him out here, and by Thor's 
hammer, I'll E 

‘Who spoke to you, you stupid 
darling ?” answere Silesia, who 
lived in hourly fear of thunder- 
storms. ‘ Who is going to be cross 
with any one, except I with you, for 
mishearing, and misunderstanding, 
and meddling, as you are always 
doing? I shall do as I threatened, 
and run away with Prince Wulf, if 
you are not good. Don’t you see 
that the whole crew are expecting 
you to make them an oration ?’ 

Whereupon the Amal rose. 

‘See you here, Wulf, the son of 
Ovida, and warriors all! If we want 
wealth, we sha’n’t findit among the 
sand-hills. If we want women, we 
shall find nothing prettier than these 
among dragons and devils. Don’t 
look angry, Wulf. You have no 
mind to marry one of those dog- 
headed girls the monk talked of, 
have you? Well, then, we have 
money and women; and if we want 
+ 00g it’s better sport killing men 
than killing beasts ; so we had better 
go where we shall find most of that 
game, which we certainly shall not 
up this road. As for fame and all 
that, though I’ve had enough, there’s 
plenty to be got anywhere along the 
shores of that Mediterranean. Let’s 
burn and plunder Alexandria : forty 
of us Goths might kill down all those 
donkey-riders in two days, and hang 
up that lying Prefect who sent us 
here on this fool’s errand. Don’t 
answer, Wulf. I knew he was hum- 
bugging us all along, but you were 
so open-mouthed to all he said, that 
I was bound to let my elders choose 
forme. Let’s go back; send over 
for any of the tribes; send to Spain 
for those Vandals—they have had 
enough of Adolf by now, curse him! 
T'll warrant them; get together an 
army, and take Constantinople. I'll 
be Augustus, and Pelagia, Augusta ; 
you and Smid here, the two Cesars; 
and we'll make the monk the chief 
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of the eunuchs, eh P—anything you 
like for a quiet life; but up this 
accursed kennel of hot water I go 
no farther. Ask your girls, my 
heroes, and I'll ask mine. Women 
are all prophetesses, every one of 
them.’ 

‘When they are not harlots,’ 
growled Wulf to himself. 

‘I will go to the world’s end with 
you, my king!’ sighed Pelagia ; ‘ but 
Alexandria is certainly pleasanter 
than this.’ 

Old Wulf sprang up fiercely 
enough. 

‘ Hear me, Amalric the Amal, son 
of Odin, and heroes all! When my 
fathers swore to be Odin’s men, and 
gave up the kingdom to the holy 
Amals, the sons of the sir, what 
was the bond between your fathers 
and mine? Was it not that we 
should move and move, southward 
and southward ever, till we came 
back to Asgard, the city where 
Odin dwells for ever, and gave into 
his hands the kingdom of all the 
earth? And did we not keep our 
oath? Have we not held to the 
Amals? Did we not leave Adolf, 
because we would not follow a Balth, 
while there was an Amal to lead us? 
Have we not been true men to you, 
son of the Aésir?’ 

‘No man ever saw Wulf, the son 
of Ovida, fail friend or foe.’ 

‘Then why does his friend fail 
him? Why ae his friend fail him- 
self? Ifthe bison-bull lie down and 
wallow, what will the herd do for 
leader? If the king-wolf lose the 
scent, how will the pack hold it? 
If the Yngling forgets the song of 
Asgard, who will sing it to the 
heroes ?’ 

‘Sing it yourself, if you choose. 
Pelagia sings quite well enough for 
me.’ 

In an instant the cunning beaut 
caught at the hint, and poured forth 
a soft, low, sleepy song :— 

‘Loose the sail, rest the oar, let her 

float down, 

Fleeting and gliding by tower and 

town, 
Life is so short at best! snatch, while 
thou canst, thy rest, 
Sleeping by me!’ 

‘Can you answer that, Wulf?’ 
shouted a dozen voices. 

_* Hear the song of Asgard, war- 
riors of the Goths! Did not Alaric 
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the king love it well? Did I not 
sing it before him in the palace of 
the Cesars, till he swore, for all the 
Christian that he was, to go south- 
ward in search of the holy city? 
And when he went to Valhalla, and 
the ships were wrecked off Sicily, 
and Adolf the Balth turned back 
like a lazy hound, and married the 
daughter of the Romans, whom Odin 
hates, and went northward again to 
Gaul, did not I sing you all the song 
of Asgard in Messina there, till you 
swore to follow the Amal through 
fire and water, until we found the 
hall of Odin, and received the mead- 
cup from his own hand? Hear it 
again, warriors of the Goths! 

‘ Not that song!’ roared the Amal, 
stopping his ears with both his 
hands. Will you drive us blood- 
mad again, just as we are settlin 
down into our sober senses, an 
finding out what our lives were given 
us for ?” 

‘ Hear the song of Asgard! On 
to Asgard, wolves of the Goths!’ 
shouted another; and a babel of 
voices arose. 

‘Haven't we been fighting and 
marching these seven years?’ 

* Haven't we drank hiced enough 
to satisfy Odin ten times over? If 
he wants us, let him come himself 
and lead us!’ 

‘ Let us get our winds again before 
we start afresh !’ 

‘ Wulf the Prince is like his name, 
and never tires; he has a winter- 
wolf’s legs under him; that is no 
reason why we should have.’ 

‘Haven't you heard what the 
monk says P—we can never get over 
those cataracts.’ 

‘We'll stop his old wives’ tales 
for him, and then settle for our- 
selves,’ said Wulf; and springing 
from the thwart where he had been 
sitting, he caught up a bill with one 
hand, and seized Philammon’s throat 
with the other... . ina moment 
more, it would have been all over 
with him... . 

For the first time in his life, Phi- 
lammon felt a hostile gripe upon 
him, and a new sensation rushed 
through every nerve, as he grap- 
pled with the old warrior, clutched 
with his left hand the uplifted wrist, 
and with his right the girdle, andeom 
menced, without any definite aim, 
a fierce struggle, which, strange to 
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say, as it went on, grew absolutely 
pleasant. 

The women shrieked to their 
lovers to part the combatants, but 
in vain. 

‘Not for worlds! A very fair 
match, and a very fair fight! Take 
your long legs back, Itho, or they 
will be over you! That’s right, my 
Prince, don’t use the knife! They 
will be overboard in amoment! By 
all the Valkyrs, they are down! and 
the Prince undermost ! 

There was no doubt of it; and in 
another moment Philammon would 
have wrenched the bill out of his 
opponent’s hand, when, to the utter 
astonishment of the on-lookers, he 
suddenly loosed his hold, shook 
himself free by one powerful wrench, 
and quietly retreated to his seat, con- 
science-stricken at the fearful thirst 
for blood which had suddenly boiled 
up within him as he felt the old 
man under him. 

The on-lookers were struck dumb 
with astonishment; they had taken 
for granted that he would, as a 
matter of course, have used his right 
of splitting his vanquished oppo- 
nent's aon event which they 
would of course have deeply de- 

lored, but with which, as men of 

onour, they could not on any ac- 
count interfere, but merely console 
themselves for the loss of the old 
Prince by flaying his conqueror 
alive, ‘carving him into the blood- 
eagle,’ or any other delicate cere- 
mony which might serve as a vent 
for their sorrow and a comfort to 
the soul of the deceased. 

Wulf rose, with the bill in his 
hand, and looked round him—per- 
haps to see what was expected of 
him. He half lifted his weapon to 
strike. .... Philammon, seated, 
looked him calmly in the face 
The old warrior's eye caught the 
bank, which was nowreceding rapidly 
past them ; and when he saw that 
they were really floating downwards 
again, without an effort to stem the 
stream, he put away his bill, and 
sat himself down deliberately in his 
place, astonishing the on-lookers 

uite as much as Philammon had 

one. 

‘Five minutes’ good fighting, and 
no one killed! This is a shame!’ 
quoth Smid. ‘Blood we must see, 
and it had better be yours, master 
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monk, than your betters,’ — and 
therewith the armourer rushed on 
poor Philammon. 

He spoke the heart of the crew 
—the sleeping wolf in them had 
been awakened by the struggle, and 
blood they would have; and not 
frantically, like Celts or Egyptians, 
but with the cool, humorous cruelty 
of the Teuton, they rose altogether, 
and turning Philammon over on his 
back, deliberated whether to carve 
the blood-eagle out of him, or to 
impale him on the top of the mast. 

an quietly submitted— 
if submission have anything to do 
with that state of mind in which 
sheer astonishment and novelty have 
broken up all the custom of man’s 
nature, till the strangest deeds and 
sufferings are taken as matters of 
course. This sudden escape from the 
Laura, the new world of thought 
and action into which he had been 
plunged, the new companions with 
whom he had fallen in, had driven 
him utterly from his moorings, and 
now anything and everything might 
happen tohim. He who had pro- 
mised never tolook on woman found 
himself, by circumstances over 
which he had no control, amid a boat- 
ful of the most objectionable species 
of that most objectionable genus 
—and the utterly worst having hap- 
pened, everything else which hap- 

ned must be better than the worst. 

or the rest, he had gone forth to 
see the world—and this was one of 
the ways of it. So he made up his 
mind to see it, and be filled with the 
fruit of his own devices. 

And he would have been certainly 
filled with the same in five minutes 
more, in some shape too ugly to be 
mentioned: but as even sinful 
women have hearts in them, Pelagia 
shrieked out— 

‘Amalric! Amalric! do not let 
them! I cannot bear it!’ 

‘The warriors are free men, my 
darling, and know what is proper. 
And what can the life of such a brute 
be to you?’ 

Before he could stop her, Pelagia 
had sprung from her cushions, and 
thrown herself into the midst of the 
laughing ring of wild beasts. 

‘Spare him! Spare him for my 
sake !’ shrieked she. 

‘Oh, my pretty lady ! you mustn't 
interrupt warrior’s sport !’ 
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In an instant she had torn off her 
shawl, and thrown it over Philam- 
mon; and as she stood, with all the 
outlines of her beautiful limbs 
revealed through the thin robe of 
spangled gauze,— 

‘Let the man who dares, touch 
him beneath that shawl!—though 
it be a saffron one!’ 

The Goths drew back. For Pe- 
lagia herself they had as little respect 
as the rest of the world had. 
But for a moment she was not the 
Messalina of Alexandria, but a 
woman ; and true to the old woman- 
worshipping instinct, they looked 
one and all at her flashing eyes, full 
of noble pity and indignation, as 
well as of mere woman’s terror— 
and drew back, and whispered to- 
gether. 

Whether the good spirit or the 
evil one would conquer, seemed for 
a moment doubtful, when Pelagia 
felt a heavy hand on her shoulder, 
and turning, saw Wulf the son of 
Ovida. 

‘Go back, pretty woman! 
I claim the io . He is my man. 
I could have killed him if I had 
chosen, and did not; and no one 
else shall.’ 

‘Give him us, Prince Wulf! We 
have not seen blood for many a day!’ 

‘ You might have seen rivers of it, 
if you had had the hearts to go on- 
ward. The boy is mine, anda brave 
boy. He has upset me fairly this 
day, and spared me; and 1 will 
make a warrior of him.’ 

And he lifted up the prostrate 
monk. 

‘You are my man now. Do you 
like fighting ?” 

Philammon, not understanding 
the language in which he was ad- 
dressed, could only shake his head 
—though if he had known what its 
import was, he could hérdly in 
honesty have said, No. \ 

‘He shakes his head! He does 
not like it! Heiscravea! Let us 
have him !’ 

‘IT had killed kings when you were 
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shooting frogs! Listen to me, my 
sons !—A coward grips sharply at 
first, and loosens his hand after 
awhile, because his blood is soon hot 
and soon cold. A brave man’s gri 
ws the firmer the longer he holds, 
Goan the spirit of Odin comes 


upon him. I watched the boy’s 


hands on my throat; and he will 
make a man; and I will make him 


one. 

And Wulf motioned Philammon 
to a seat. 

‘We may as well make him use- 
ful,’ quoth Smid. 

‘Well’—answered his new pro- 
tector, ‘he can as well row us as be 
rowed by us; and if we are to go 
back to a cow’s death and the pool 
of Hela, the quicker we go the 
better.’ 

And as the men settled themselves 
again to their oars, one was put 
into Philammon’s hand, which he 
managed with such strength and 
skill, that his late tormentors, who, 
in spite of an occasional inclina- 
tion to robbery and murder, were 
thoroughly good-natured, honest fel- 
lows, clapped him on the back, and 

raised him as heartily as they had 
just now heartily intended to tor- 
ture him to death, and then went 
forward, as many of them as were 
not rowing, to examine the strange 
beast which they hadjustslaughtered, 
pawing him over from tusks to 
tail, putting their heads into his 
oath, trying their knives on 
his hide, comparing him to all 
beasts, like and unlike, which 
they had ever seen, and laughin 
and shoving each other about with 
the fun and childish wonder of a 
party of schoolboys; till Smid, 
who was the wit of the party, 
settled the comparative anatomy 
of the subject for them— 

‘Valhalla! I’ve found out what 
he’s most like!—One of those big 
blue plums, which gave us all the 
stomach-ache when we were en- 
camped in the orchards above 
Ravenna!’ 


Cuapter IV. 
MIRIAM. 


Oxz morning in the same week, 


‘The old Jewess, madam — the 


Hypatia’s favourite maid entered hag who has been watching so often 


her chamber with a somewhat ter- 
face. 


frightened us all out 


lately under the wall ee 
our senses 
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last evenin eping in. We all 
said she had ¢ e alae, if any one 
ever had——’ 

‘ Well, what of her?’ 

‘She is below, madam, and will 
speak with you. Not that I care 
for her; I have my amulet on. I 
hope you have ?’ 

‘Silly girl! Those who have been 
initiated as I have in the mysteries 
of the gods, can defy spirits and 
command them. Do you suppose 
that the favourite of Pallas hime 
will condescend to charms and 
magic? Send her up.’ 

he girl retreated, with a look 
half of awe, half of doubt at the 
lofty pretensions of her mistress, 
and returned with old Miriam, keep- 
ing, however, prudently behind her, 
in order to test as little as possible 
the oe of her own amulet by 
avoiding the basilisk eye which had 
tunsidied her. 

Miriam came in, and advancin 
to the proud beauty, who remaine 
seated, made an obeisance down 
to the very floor, without, however, 
taking her eyes for an instant off 
Hypatia’s face. 

er countenance was haggard and 
bony, with broad sharp-cut lips, 
stamped with a strangely mingled 
expression of strengthand sensuality. 
But the feature about her which 
instantly fixed Hypatia’s attention, 
and from which she could not in 
~ of herself withdraw it, was 
the dry, glittering, coal-black eye 
which glared out from underneath 
the grey fringe of her swarthy 
brows, between black locks covered 
with gold coins. Hypatia could 
look at nothing but — eyes ; 
and she reddened, and grew all but 
unphilosophically angry, as she saw 
that the ald woman intended her to 
look at them, and feel the strange 
power which she evidently wished 
them to exercise. 

After a moment’s silence, Miriam 
drew a letter from her bosom, and 
with a second low obeisance pre- 
sented it. 

* From whom is this ?” 

‘ Perhaps the letter itself will tell 
the beautiful lady, the fortunate 
lady, the discerning lady,’ answered 
she, in a fawning, wheedling tone. 
‘How should a poor old Jewess 
know great folk’s secrets ?” 

‘ Great folks ?’—— 
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Hypatia looked at the seal which 
fixed a silk cord round the letter. 
It was Orestes’; and so was the 
hand-writing. . . . Strange, that he 
should have chosen such a mes- 
senger! What message could it be 
which required such secresy ? 

She clapped her hands for the 
maid. ‘ Let this woman wait in the 
ante-room.’ Miriam glided out back- 
wards, bowing as she went. As 
Hypatia looked up over the letter 
to see whether she was alone, she 
caught a last glance of that eye still 
fixed upon her, and an expression 
in Miriam’s face which made her, 
she knew not why, shudder and 
turn chill. 

‘Foolish that I am! What can 
that witch be tome? But now for 
the letter.’ 

‘To the most noble and most 
beautiful, the mistress of philosophy, 
beloved of Athene, her pupil and 
slave sends greeting.’ 

‘My slave! a 
tioned !’ 

‘There are those who consider 
that the favourite hen of Honorius, 
which bears the name of the Im- 
perial City, would thrive betterunder 
a new feeder; and the Count of 
Africa has been despatched by him- 
self and by the immortal gods to 
superintend for the present the 

ultry-yard of the Cwsars—at least 

uring the absence of Adolf and 
Placidia. There are those also who 
consider that in his absence the 
Numidian lion might be prevailed 
on to become the yoke-fellow of the 
A ge crocodile; and a farm 
which, ploughed by such a pair, 


no name men- 


should extend from the upper 
cataract to the pillars of Hercules, 


might have charms even for a philo- 
sopher. But while the ploughman 
is without a nymph, Arcadia is im- 
perfect. What were Dionusos with- 
out his Ariadne, Ares without 
Aphrodite, Zeus without Here? 
Even Artemis has her Endymion ; 
Athene alone remains unwedded ; 
but only because Hephaestus was 
too rough a wooer. Such is not he 
who now offers to the representative 
of Athene the opportunity of shar- 
ing that which may be with the 
help of her wisdom, which without 
her is impossible. dwvavra cuverorw. 
Shall Eros, invincible for ages, 
be balked at last of the noblest 
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ame against which he ever drew 
Fis bow?’.... 

If Hypatia’s colour had faded a 
moment before under the wither- 
ing glance of the old Jewess, it rose 
again swiftly enough, as she read 
line after line of his strange epistle ; 
till at last, crushing it together in 
her hand, she rose and hurried into 
the adjoining library, where Theon 
sat over his books. 

‘Father, do you know anything 
of this? Look what Orestes has 
dared to send me by the hands of 
some base Jewish witch !"—And she 
spread the letter before him, and 
stood impatient, her whole figure 
dilated with pride and anger, as the 
old man read it slowly and carefully, 
and then looked up, apparently not 
ill-pleased with the contents. 

‘What, father?’ asked she, half 
reproachfully. ‘Do not you, too, 
feel the insult which has been put 
upon your daughter ?” 

‘My dear child,’ with a puzzled 
look, ‘do you not see that he offers 
you——’ 

‘IT know what he offers me, father. 
The Empire of Africa I am 
to descend from the mountain- 
heights of science, from the contem- 
plation of the unchangeable and the 
ineffable glories, into the foul fields 
and farm-yards of earthly practical 
life, and become a drudge among 
political chicanery, and the petty 
ambitions, and sins, and falsehoods 
of the earthly herd And the 
price which he offers me—me, the 
stainless—me, the virgin—me, the 
untamed,—is—his hand! Pallas 
Athene! dost thou not blush with 
thy child?’ 

‘But, my child—my child,—an 
empire . 

‘Would the empire of the world 
restore my lost self-respect—my 
just pride? Would it save m 
cheek from blushes every time 
recollected that I bore the hateful 
and degrading name of wife ?—The 
property, the puppet of a man?— 

Submitting to his pleasure, bearing 
his children, wearing myself out 
with all the nauseous cares of wife- 
hood.—No longer able to glory in 
myself, pure and self-sustained, but 
forced by day and night to recollect 
that my very beauty is no longer 
the sacrament of Athene’s love for 
me, but the plaything of a man; 


Miriam. 
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—and such a man as that! Luxu- 
rious, frivolous, heartless—courting 
my society, as he has done for years, 
only to pick up and turn to his own 
base earthly uses the scraps which 
fall from the festal table of the 
gods! Ihave encouraged him too 
much—vain fool that I have been! 
No, I wrong myself! It was only— 
I thought—I thought that by his 
being seen at our doors, the cause 
of the immortal gods would gain 
honour and strength in the eyes of 
the multitude. .... I have tried 
to feed the altars of heaven with 
earthly fuel And this is my 
just reward! I will write to him 
this moment ;—return by the fitting 
messenger which he has sent, insult 
for insult !’ 

‘In the name of heaven, my 
daughter !—for your father’s sake! 
—for my sake! Hypatia!—my 
pride, my joy, my only hope !—have 
pity on my grey hairs!’ 

And the poor old man flung him- 
self at her feet, and clasped her 
knees imploringly. 

Tenderly she lifted him up, and 
wound her long arms round him, 
and laid his head on her white 
shoulder, and her tears fell fast upon 
his grey hair; but her lip was 
and ee 

‘ Think of my pride—my glory in 
your glory ; thank of oe j Not 
for myself! You know I never 
cared for myself!’ sobbed out the 
old man. ‘But to die seeing you 
empress !’ 

‘Unless I died first in child-bed, 
father, as many a woman dies who 
is weak enough to become a slave, 
and submit to tortures only fit for 
slaves.’ 

*‘But—but—’ said the old man, 
racking his bewildered brains for 
some argument far enough removed 
from nature and common sense to 
have an effect on the beautiful 
fanatic—‘ but the cause of the gods! 
What you might do for it! 
Remember Julian!’ 

Hypatia’s arms dropped suddenly. 
Yes; it was true! The thought 
flashed across her mind with mingled 
delight and terror. . . . Visions of 
her childhood rose swift and thick 
—temples — sacrifices a 
—colleges—museums! What might 
she not do? What might she not 
make Africa? Give her ten years 
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of power, and the hated name of 
Christian might be forgotten, and 
Athene Polias, colossal in ivory and 

old, watching in calm triumph over 

e harbours of a heathen /lex- 
andra But the price ! 

And she hid her face in her 
hands, and bursting into bitter tears, 
walked slowly away into her own 
chamber, her whole body convulsed 
with the internal struggle. 

The old man looked after her, 
anxiously and perplexed, and then 
followed, hesitating. She was sitting 
at the table, her face buried in her 
hands. He did not dare to disturb 
her. In addition to all the affection, 
the wisdom, the glorious beauty, on 
which his old heart fed day by day, 
he believed her to be the possessor 
of those supernatural powers and 
favours, to which she so boldly laid 
claim. And he stood watching her 
in the doorway, praying in his heart 
to all gods and demons, princi- 

ities and -powers, from Athene 
own to his daughter’s guardian 
spirit, to move a determination 
which he was too weak to gainsay, 
and yet too rational to approve. 

At last the struggle was over, 
and she looked up, clear, calm, and 
glorious again. 

‘It shall be. For the sake of the 
immortal gods—for the sake of art, 
and science, and learning, and phi- 
losophy It shali be. If the 

ods demand a victim, here am I. 
a second time in the history of 
the ages the Grecian fleet cannot 
sail forth, conquering and civilizing, 
without the sacrifice of a ated 
give my throat to the knife. Father, 
call me no more Hypatia: call me 
Iphigenia!’ 

‘And me Agamemnon?’ asked 
the old man, attempting a faint jest 
through his tears of joy. ‘I dare 
say you think me a very cruel 
father ; but——’ 

‘ Spare me, father—I have spared 


you. 

And she began to write her 
answer. 

‘Ihave accepted his offer—con- 
ditionally, that is. And on whether 
he have courage or not to fulfil that 


condition depends Do not ask 
me what it is. While Cyril is leader 
of the Christian mob, it may be safer 
for you, my father, that you should 
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be able to deny all knowledge of my 
answer. Be content. I have said 
this—that if he will do as you would 
have him do, I will do as you would 
have me do.’ 

‘Have you not been too rash? 
Have you not demanded of him 
something which, for the sake of 
public opinion, he dare not grant 
openly, and yet which he may allow 
you to do for yourself when once—’ 

*I have. I am to be a victim, 
the sacrificing priest shall at least 
be a man, and not a coward and a 
time-server. If he believes this 
Christian faith, let him defend it 
against me, for either it or I shall 
perish. If he does not—as he does 
not—let him give up living in a lie, 
and taking on his lips blasphemies 
against the immortals, from which 
his heart and reason revolt !’ 

And she clapped her hands again 
for the maid-servant, gave her the 
letter silently, shut the doors of 
her chamber, and tried to resume 
her Commentary on Plotinus. Alas! 
what were all the wire-drawn dreams 
of metaphysics to her in that real 
and human struggle of the heart? 
What availed it to define the pro- 
cess by which individual souls ema- 
nated from the universal one, while 
her own soul had, singly and on its 
own egeenna: to decide so ter- 
rible an act of will? or to write fine 
words with pen and ink about the 
immutability of the supreme Reason, 
while her own reason was left there 
to struggle for its life amid a roar- 
ing, shoreless waste of doubts and 
darkness? Oh, how grand, and 
clear, and logical it had all looked 
half-an-hour ago! And how irre- 
fragably she had been deducing 
from it all, syllogism after syllogism, 
the non-existence of evil!—how it 
was but a lower form of good, one 
of the countless products of the one 
great all-pervading mind which 
could not err or change, only so 
strange and recondite in its form as 
to excite antipathy in all minds but 
that of the philosopher, who learnt 
to see the stem which connected the 
apparently bitter fruit with the per- 
fect root from whence it sprung. 
Could she see the stem there ?—the 
connexion between the pure and 
supreme Reason, and the hideous 
caresses of the debauched and cow- 
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ardly Orestes? Was not that evil, 
pure, unadulterate with any vein of 
good, past, present, or future? . . . 

True, she might keep her spirit 
pure amid it all; she might sacrifice 
the base body, and ennoble the soul 
by the self-sacrifice And yet 
would not that increase the horror, 
the agony, the evil of it—to her, at 
least, most real evil, not to be ex- 
plained away—and yet the gods 
required it? Were they just, mer- 
ciful in that? ‘Was it like them, 
torture her, their last unshaken 
votary? Did they require it? Was 
it not required of them by some 
pe power, of whom they were 
only the emanations, the tools, the 

uppets?—and required of that 

ier power by some still higher one 
—some nameless, absolute destiny 
of which he, and she, and all heaven 
and earth, were but the victims, 
omapre along in an inevitable vor- 
tex, helpless, hopeless, toward that 
for which each was meant? And 
she was meant for this! The thought 
was unbearable ; it turned her giddy. 
No! she would not! Shewould rebel! 
Like Prometheus, she would dare 
destiny, and brave its worst! And 
she sprang up to recal the letter. . . . 
Miriam was gone; and she threw 
herself on the floor, and wept bitterly. 

And her peace of mind would cer- 
tainly not have been improved, could 
she have seen old Miriam hurry 
home with her letter to a dingy 
house in the Jews’ quarter, where 
it was unsealed, read, and sealed u 
again with such marvellous skill, 
that no eye could have detected the 
change ; and finally, still less would 
she have been comforted could she 
have heard the conversation which 
Was going on in a summer-room of 
Orestes’ palace, between that illus- 
trious statesman and Raphael Aben 
Ezra, who — lying on two divans 
opposite each other, whiling away, 
by a throw or two of dice, the males 
moments which delayed her answer. 

‘Trays again! The devil is in 
you, Raphael !’ 

‘I believe he is,’ answered Rafael, 
sweeping up the gold pieces 

‘When will that old witch be 
back ?’ 

‘ When she has read through your 
letter, and Hypatia’s answer.’ 

‘Read them ?” 
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‘Of course. You don’t fancy she 
is going to be fool enough to 
a message without knowing what it 
is? Don’t be angry; she wont tell. 
She would giveone of those two grave 
lights there, which she calls her eyes, 
to see the thing prosper.’ 

* Why ?” 

‘Your excellency will know when 
the letter comes. Here she is; I 
hear steps in the cloister. Now, one 
bet before they enter. I give you two 
to one she asks you to turn pagan.’ 

‘What in? Negro boys?’ 

‘ Anything you like.’ 

‘Taken. Come in, slaves!’ 

_ And Hypocorisma entered, pout- 
ing. 

That Jewish fury is outside with 
a letter, and has the impudence to 
say she wont let me bring it in!’ 

‘Bring her in then. Quick!’ 

‘I wonder what I am here for, if 

eople have secrets that I am not to 
grumbled the spoilt youth. 

* Do you want a blue ribbon round 
those white sides of yours, you 
monkey ?’ answered Orestes. ‘ Be- 
cause if you do, the hippopotamus’ 
hide hangs ready onelae 

‘Let us make him kneel down 


here for a couple of hours, and use 
his smooth back as a dice-board,’ 
said Raphael, ‘as you used to do to 
the girls in Armenia.’ 

‘Ah, you recollect that —and how 
the pure-minded barbarian papas 
used to grumble, till I had to crucify 


one or two, eh? That was some- 
thing like life! I love those out-of- 
the-way stations, where nobody asks 
questions: but here one might as 
well live among the monks in 
Nitria. Here comes Canidia! Ah, 
the answer? Hand it here, my 
queen of go-betweens !’ 

Orestes read it,—and his counte- 
nance fell. 

‘T have won?” 

‘ Out of the room, slaves! and no 
listening !’ 

‘I have won, then ?’ 

Orestes tossed the letter across to 
him, and Raphael read— 

‘The immortal gods accept no 
divided worship ; and he who would 
command the counsels of their pro- 
phetess must remember, that they 
will vouchsafe to her no illumina- 
tion till their lost honours be re- 
stored. If he who aspires to be the 
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lord of Africa dare trample on the 
hateful cross, and restore the 
Cesareum to those for whose wor- 
ship it was built—if he dare proclaim 
aloud with his lips, and in his deeds, 
that contempt for novel and bar- 
barous superstitions, which his taste 
and reasoa have already taught him, 
then he would prove himself one 
with whom it were a glory to labour, 
to dare, to die in a great cause. But 
till then. ee 

And so the letter ended. 

‘ What am I to do?’ 

‘ Take her at her word.’ 

‘Good heavens! I shall be ex- 
communicated! And—and—what is 
to become of my soul?’ 

‘What will become of it in any 
ease, my most excellent lord?’ an- 
swered Raphael, blandly. 

‘You mean—I know what you 
cursed Jews think will happen to 
every one but yourselves. But what 
would the world say ? Ian apostate! 
And in the face of Cyril and the 
populace! I daren’t, I tell you!’ 

* No one asked your excellency to 
apostatize.’ 

‘Why, what? What did you say 
just now?’ 

‘I asked you to promise. It will 
not be the first time that promises 
before marriage have not exactly 
coincided with performance after- 
wards.’ 

‘I daren’t—that is, I wont pro- 
mise. I believe, now, this is some 
—_ of your Jewish intrigue, just to 
make me commit myself against 
those Christians, whom you hate.’ 

‘I assure you, I despise all man- 
kind far too profoundly to hate them. 
How disinterested my advice was 
when I proposed this match to you, 
you never will know; indeed, it 
would be boastful in me to tell you. 
But really you must make a little 
sacrifice to win this foolish girl. 
With all the depth and daring of 
her intellect to help you, you might 
be a match for Romans, Byzantines, 
and Goths at once. And as for 
beauty—why, there is one dimple 
inside that wrist, just at the setting 
on of the darling little hand, worth 
all the other flesh and blood in 
Alexandria.’ 

‘By Jove! you admire her so 
much, I suspect you must be in love 
with her yourself. Why don’t you 
marry her? I'll make you my prime 
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minister, and then we shall have the 
use of her wits without the trouble 
of her fancies. By the twelve gods! 


If you marry her, and help me, I'll 
aii you what you like!’ 

Raphael rose, and bowed to the 
earth. 

‘ Your serene high-mightiness 
overwhelms me. But I assure you, 
that never having as yet cared for 
any one’s interest but my own, I 
could not be expected, at my time of 
life, to devote myself to that of an- 
other, even rat it were to yours.’ 

* Candid!’ 

*‘ Exactly so; and moreover, who- 
soever I may marry will be prac- 
tically, as well as theoretically, my 
_— and peculiar property. . . . 

You comprehend ?’ 

* Candid again.’ 

‘ Exactly so; and waiving the 
third argument, that she pene 
might not choose to marry me, 
beg to remark that it would not be 
proper to allow the world to say, 
that I, the subject, had a wiser and 
fairer wife than you, the ruler; es- 

ecially a wife who had already re- 
fused that ruler’s complimentary 
offer.’ 

‘By Jove! and she has refused 
me in good earnest! I'll make her 
repent it! I was a fool to ask her 
at all! What’s the use of having 
guards, if one can’t compel what 
one wants? If fair means can’t do 
it, foul shall! I'll send for her this 
moment !’ 

‘Most illustrious majesty — it 
will not succeed. You do not 
know that woman’s determination. 
Scourges and red-hot pincers will 
not shake her, alive; and dead, she 
will be of no use whatsoever to you, 
while she will be of great use to 
Cyril.’ 

* How ?” 

‘He will be most happy to 
make the whole story a feniie 
against you, give out that she died 
a virgin-martyr, in defence of the 
most holy catholic and apostolic 
faith, get miracles worked at her 
tomb, and pull your palace about 
your ears on the strength thereof.’ 

‘Cyril will hear of it anyhow: 
that’s another dilemma into which 
you have brought me, you intriguing 
rascal! Why this girl will be boast- 
ing all over Alexandria that I have 
offered her marriage, and that she 
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has done herself the honour to re- 
fuse me !’ 

‘She will be much too wise to do 
anything of the kind ; she has sense 
enough to know that if she did so, 

you would inform a Christian popu- 
loos what conditions she offered you, 
and, with all her contempt for the 
burden of the flesh, she has no mind 
to be lightened of that pretty load 
by being torn in pieces by Chris- 
tian monks : a very probable ending 
for her in any case, as she herself, in 
her melancholy moods, confesses.’ 

‘What will you have me do, 
then ?” 

‘Simply nothing. Let the pro- 

phetic spirit go out of her, as it will, 
in a day or two, and then—I know 
nothing of human nature, if she 
does not bate a little of her own 
price. Depend on it, for all her in- 
effabilities, and impassibilities, and 
all the rest of the seventh-heaven 
moonshine at which we play here 
in Alexandria, a throne is far too 
sretty a bait for even Hypatia the 
isthoness to refuse. Leave well 
alone is a good rule, but leave ill 
alone is a better. So now another 
bet before we part, and this time 
three to one. Do nothing either 
way, and she sends to you of her 
own accord before a month is out. 
In Caucasian mules? Done? Be 
it so.’ 

‘ Well you are the most charming 
counsellor for a poor perplexed devil 
of a Prefect ! tt Thad but a private 
fortune like you, I could just take 
the money, and let the work do 
itself.’ 

‘Which is the true method of 
successful government. Your slave 
bids you farewell. Do not forget 
our bet. You dine with me to- 
morrow ?” 

And Raphael bowed himself out. 

As he left the Prefect’s door, he 
saw Miriam on the opposite side of 
the street, evidently watching for 
him. As soon as she saw him, she 
held on her own side, without ap- 
pearing to notice him, till he turned 
a corner, and then crossing, caught 
him eagerly by the arm. 

* Does the fool dare ?” 

‘Who dare what ?” 

‘You know what I mean. Do 
you suppose old Miriam carries 
letters without taking care to know 


what is inside them? Will he 
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apostatize? Tell me. 
as the grave!’ 

‘The fool has found an old worm- 
eaten rag of conscience somewhere 
in the corner of his heart, and dare 
not.’ 

‘Curse the coward! And such a 
plot as I‘had laid! I would have 
swept every Christian dog out of 
Africa within the year. What is 
the man afraid of?’ 

‘ Heil-fire.’ 

‘Why he will go there in any 
case, the accursed Gentile !’ 

‘So I hinted to him, as delicately 
as I could; but like the rest of the 
world, he had a sort of partiality for 
getting thither by his own road.’ 

‘Coward! And whom shall I get 
now? Qh, if that Pelagia had as 
much cunning in her whole body as 
Hypatia has in her little finger, I'd 
seat her and her Goth upon the 
throne of the Cesars. But F 

‘ But she has five senses, and just 
enough wit to use them, eh ?’ 

‘Don’t laugh at her for that, the 
darling! Ido delight in her, after 
all. It warms even my old blood 
to see how thoroughly she knows 
her business, and how she enjoys it, 
like a true daughter of Eve.’ 

‘She has been your most suc- 
cessful pupil, certainly, mother. 
You may well be proud of her.’ 

The old hag chuckled to herself 
awhile; and then suddenly turning 
to Raphael— 

‘See here! I have a present for 
you;’ and she pulled out a magni- 
ficent ring. 

‘Why, mother, you are always 
giving me presents. It was but a 
month ago yousent me this poisoned 
dagger.’ 

‘Why not, eh ?—why not? Why 
should not Jew give to Jew? Take 
the old woman’s ring!’ 

‘What a glorious opal!’ 

‘Ah, that is an opal, indeed! 
And the unspeakable name upon it ; 
just like Solomon’s own. Take it, I 
say! Whosoever wears that need 
never fear fire, steel, poison, or 
woman’s eye.’ 

‘Your own included, eh ?’ 

‘Take it, I say!’ and Miriam 
caught his hand, and forced the 


I am secret 





ring on his finger. ‘There! Now 
you're safe. And now call me 
mother again. I like it. I don’t 


know why, but I like it. And— 
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Raphael Aben-Ezra—don’t laugh at 
me, and call me witch and hag,as you 
often do. I don’t care about it from 
any one else; I’m accustomed to it. 
But when you do it, I always long 
to stab you. That's why I gave you 
the dagger. I used to wear it; and 
I was afraid I might be tempted to 
use it some day, when the thought 
came across me how handsome you'd 
look, and how quiet, when you were 
dead, and your soul up there so 
happy in Abraham’s bosom, watch- 
ing all the Gentiles frying and 
roasting for ever down below. Don’t 
laugh at me, I say ; and don’t thwart 
me! Imay make you the Emperor's 
prime minister someday. I canif I 
choose.’ 
‘Heaven forbid!’ said Raphael, 
laughing. 
Don't laugh. I cast your nativity 
last night, and I know you have no 
cause to laugh. A great danger 
hangs over you, and a deep tempta- 
tion. And if you weather this storm, 
you may be chamberlain, prime 
minister, Emperor, if you will. And 
you shall be—by the four arch- 
angels, you shall !’ 
nd the old woman vanished 


down « by-lane, leaving Raphael 
utterly bewildered. 
* Moses and the prophets ! 


Does 
the old lady intend to marry me? 
What can there be in this very lazy 
and selfish personage who bears my 
name, to excite so romantic an affec- 


tion? Well, Raphael Aben-Ezra, 
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thou hast one more friend in the 
world beside Bran the bull-dog ; and 
therefore one more trouble—seeing 
that friends always expect a due 
return of affection and good offices, 
and what not. I wonder whether 
the old lady has been getting into a 
scrape kidnapping, and wants my 
atronage to help her out of it 
hree-quarters of a mile of roasting 
sun between me and home! .. . 1 
must hire a gig, or a litter, or some- 
thing, off the next stand . . . with 
a driver who has been eating onions. 
. . . . and of course there is not a 
stand for the next half mile. Oh, 
divine ether! as Prometheus has it, 
and ye swift-winged breezes (I wish 
there were any here), when will it all 
be over? Three-and-thirty years 
have I endured already, of this Babel 
of knaves and fools; and with this 
abominable good health of mine, 
which wont even help me with gout 
or indigestion, I am likely to have 
three-and-thirty years more of it. 
. . . » I know nothing, and I care 
for nothing, and I expect nothing ; 
and I actually can’t take the trouble 
to prick a hole in myself, and let 
the very small amount of wits out, 
to see something really worth seeing, 
and try its strength at something 
really worth doing—if, after all, the 
other side of the grave does not turn 
out to be just as stupid as this one 
. .. When willit be all over, and I in 
Abraham’s bosom—or any one else’s, 
provided it be not a woman's ?’ 


MODERN HISTORY, AND OTHER MATTERS, , 
AT CAMBRIDGE. 


THE Professorship of Modern 
History at Cambridge is a very 
desirable appointment. The vast 
subject is capable of being endlessly 
diversified, and may easily be made 
attractive to the di/ettanti class, who 
now-a-days compose nine-tenths of 
all lecture-room audiences. And its 
‘annual treatments’ (to borrow a 
delicate Gallicism) amount to four 
hundred a-year. The late holder of 
the office used to repeat his lectures 
on the French Revolution year after 
year, the attendance getting thinner 
as the novelty wore off, except only 
at the —th lecture of the series, 
when the kind-hearted old man burst 
into his annual flood of tears over 


the fate of Marie-Antoinette, and an 
unreverend crowd came to see. At 
last he killed his goose by publishing 
the lectures, and, content with his 
goodly treasure of golden opinions, 
lapsed into retirement and silence. 
Age and infirmity formed an apo- 
logy only too valid. The place 
became vacant in 1849, and the 
Premier conferred it upon Sir James 
Stephen, whose admirable essays in 
one department of history, Evcle. 
siastical Biography—themselves the 
mapepya of a laborious life—sufli- 
ciently indicate what he is capable 
of effecting with undivided energies 
in the wider field. To logical acu- 
men, whetted by an early training 
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in the law, he has superadded the 
diligent habits and practical know- 
ledge developed by official toil. And 
so the fruits of immense research are 
set forth in the most methodical 
order and the most perspicuous style. 
Last, not least, his delivery is clear 
and impressive. It was fortunate 
for the Taisen that the minister 
found all these qualities united in 
the person of a faithful partisan; 
one, too, having still a claim upon 
his gratitude,—and gratitude is emi- 
nently a Whig virtue. For, if we 
are rightly informed, after Mr. Ste- 
phen had been to several successive 
colonial ministers what Colbert was 
to Louis—chief in all but name— 
and had spent his best years and 
strength in that arduous service, he 
was unceremoniously supplanted, 
and insufficiently compensated by 
the cheap gift of a tinsel star and a 
yard of red ribbon. 

Whig nominations seldom have 
the good fortune to satisfy the 
clergy, and the present case was no 
exception to the rule. 

In the Epilogue to his collected 
Essays, Sir James had divagated 
into the question of Eternal Punish- 
ment, and had ventured to deny 
both the essential justice of, and the 
Scripture warrant for, the doctrine. 
No sooner was he appointed to the 
Cambridge chair, ri a resident 
clergyman, in a well-written pamph- 
let, unearthed and triumphantly 
hunted down the heresy. Sir James 
took the matter au grand sérieux ; 
and in a letter to the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, expressed his readiness to 
submit his private judgment to the 
teaching of the Church. Even this 
concession did not satisfy all his 
opponents, and some of the less 
scrupulous even circulated, anony- 
mously, charges against him and 
his creed—a gross violation of fair 
play which changed the indifference 
of the inert majority into active 
sympathy. Indeed, we believe that 
there is no place in England where 
society is more tolerant than at 
Cambridge,—no place where harm- 
less heterodoxies live together on 
more comfortable terms. For one 
person who is ready to light the 
fagot of persecution, there are ten 
ready to throw cold water on the 
flame. Cambridge is more open to 
the charge of apathy than of bigotry. 
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Gallio has more imitators there than 
Saul. The Professor, therefore, was 
quit of the whole affair for a little an- 
noyance. Nodoubt he intended, inthe 
following words, to administer a re- 
buke to his would-be persecutors:— 

No man is really free amongst us to 
avow his disbelief of the religion of his 
age and country; nay, hardly of any one 
of the commonly received articles of it. 
With whatever seriousness, decorum, 
and integrity of purpose, such an avowal 
may be made, he who makes it must 
sustain the full force of all those penal- 
ties, civil and social, which more or less 
attend upon all dissent, or supposed dis- 
sent, from the received standard of 
orthodoxy. I acknowledge and lament 
that this is so. I think that they who 
inflict such penalties are entitled to no 
praise and to no gratitude. They give 
to disbelief a motive and an apology for 
a dishonest self-concealment. They give 
to the believing a painful mistrust that 
there may possibly be existing, and yet 
concealed, some potent reasons, which, 
if men could speak their minds with 
real impunity, would be alleged against 
their own most cherished convictions. 
No infidel ever did, or can do, so much 
prejudice to our faith as has been done 
by those zealous adherents of it, who 
labour so strenuously, and so often with 
such unfortunate success, to terrify all 
objectors into silence.—Vol. i. p. 253. 

We quote this emphatic protest 
against intolerance with cordial 
assent. Intolerance, which puts on 
the livery of truth, and professes to 
be her zealous servant, is in fact her 
bitter enemy. It is not the clergy 
so much as the people who are 
chargeable therewith ; and this self- 
imposed servitude is as complete a 
bar to moral, as the despotism of a 
Nicholas is to political, progress. 
In the present case, however, we 
cannot but regret that Sir James 
Stephen should have gone out of his 
way to incur the heat and bitter- 
ness of controversy on a subject 
which has no practical bearing what- 
ever. It is surely enough for prac- 
tice to acknowledge and to feel our 
absolute responsibility to God for 
all our words, thoughts, and actions ; 
and we shall do well to leave the 
question of Eternity and Retribution 
to the All-wise and All-just Being 
who alone can comprehend the one 
and apportion the other. 

The new Professor delivered his 
first series of lectures in the Easter 
term of 1850, and his second in the 
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following year—always to a crowded 
and attentive audience. Those who 
went at first because they had not 
heard him, went afterwards because 
they had. These two courses are 
now before us, in the more available 
shape of two octavo volumes. Con- 
trary to our general custom of re- 
viewing books briefly and summarily, 
we propose to devote a couple of 
atin to the work in question. In 
the first, we shall confine ourselves 
to certain preliminary general topics, 
such as professorial lectures, and the 
scientific methods applicable to His- 
tory, and other matters, which are 
either treated of, or alluded to, in 
the Dedication, which, in fact, is a 
letter addressed to the Master of 
Trinity (Dr. Whewell), and serves 
as preface to the work. 

he author, himself a Cambridge 
man, ceased to be an under-graduate 
in 1812. In those fighting days, 
the Government and the nation were 
entirely engrossed by external mat- 
ters, and left Cam and Isis to mean- 
der, or to stagnate, at their own 
sweet will. Those were golden days 
for under-graduates. Then, they 
were little troubled about ‘gates,’ 
or lectures, or chapels. Deans and 
tutors—now bythe united testimony 
of our young friends, an Argus-eyed 
and unsleeping race—then, like the 
gods of Lucretius, ‘kept secure 
terms,’ and after the tempestive 
banquet at two o'clock, sat over their 
wine in the common-room all the 
afternoon, and sometimes, in the 
words of the poet, literally— 


Lay beside their nectar, careless of 
mankind. 


Sir James found Trinity Hall a 
very comfortable hotel, but thinks 
that he should have read quite 
as much if he had been staying at 
the Clarendon in Bond-street. 

But in 1849, when he re-visited 
those pleasant haunts of youth, he 
found all changed. Other -onomies 
have ousted gastronomy, or, to speak 
more truly, have come to share its 
dominion; the head has rebelled 
against the belly. The mind, too, 
is catered for, and induction goes 
on concurrently with digestion : ‘ not 
that they love beef less, but Bacon 
more.’ 

Hear the Professor’s own ac- 
count :— 
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In 1849, I discovered that not only 
those ancient under-graduate liberties 
were overthrown, but that even the tra- 
dition and memorial of them had passed 
away. They had given place to innova- 
tions which would have made the hair 
stand on end on those venerable wigs 
which were worn by the ‘heads of 
houses’ in my time. All the old text- 
books in science and in literature had 
been superseded. All the public exami- 
nations had altered their character. 
Studies unheard of in the first decade of 
the present century, were either occu- 
pying or contending for a foremost place 
in our system of instruction. All our 
academical statutes had undergone, or 
were undergoing, revision. Reformatory 
enactments had succeeded each other in 
such number and with such rapidity as 
to exercise severely the skill of the most 
practised interpreter of the law. Every 
principle of education, however well 
established, and every habit of teaching, 
however inveterate, bad been fearlessly 
questioned, and not seldom laid aside. 
And, presiding over all this movement, 
I found one dominant mind, informed 
by such an accumulation of knowledge 
and experience as might have become 
a patriarch, and yet animated by such 
indomitable hopefulness and vivacity, 
as might have been supposed to be the 
exclusive privilege of boyhood. 


Some of the more ‘advanced’ 
organs of public opinion (one morn- 
ing paper, in particular) are in the 
habit of representing the universities 
as stagnant pools banked in by im- 
permeable Soryions from the stream 
of human progress and the tide of 
human change, &c., &c.; or, when 
they drop metaphor—the vaguest 
and most convenient form for un- 
founded calumny—they charge the 
junior members, en masse, with ex- 
travagance and debauchery, and 
make out a ‘Don’ to be a thing 
compounded of port and prejudice, 
school-logic and knee-buckles. The 
public will do well to weigh the 
evidence on either side before jump- 
ing to a conclusion. On the one 
hand, we have a nameless gentle- 
man, who, without stirring from his 
lodgings or his club, does to order, 
in hot haste, a ‘slasher on the uni- 
versities ;> on the other hand, we 
have the deliberate judgment of Sir 
James Stephen, who has observed 
for himself, and whose capacity and 
honesty no one will deny. 

The latter, indeed, seems inclined 
rather to bring an opposite charge 
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against the Cambridge authorities— 
that of hasty innovation—and, like 
a true Whig, he only half likes the 
reforms which he to help in 
carrying out. 

Before considering his objections, 
we must refresh the recollection of 
our readers by stating briefly what 
these reforms were. 

Two'or three years ago, there was 

a great outcry for the enlargement 
of the university curriculum. ‘ Why,’ 
it was said, ‘should we confine our 
studies to mathematical science, and 
the two dead languages? Many 
sciences, moral and natural, are just 
as deserving of cultivation and more 
a useful, as, for instance, 
aw and jurisprudence for the future 
lawyer, historyand political economy 
for the born legislator, anatomy and 
physiology for our youthful Galens, 
and so forth. The age is essentially 
practical; there is no resisting its 
imperious Je marche, suivez moi; we 
are slaves made for our time, and 
must move with it. Besides,’ it was 
argued, * by the introduction of these 
new studies, we may turn into intel- 
lectual channels a vast amount of 
youthful energy, which now, for 
want of a better, finds its field of 
ag ion on Parker's Piece or Six- 
Mile-Bottom. Many a genius has 
no taste for demonstrative reasoning, 
and it is not everybody who can get 
the knack of Greek [ambics—non 
cuivis homini, &c.; yet these poor 
neglected intellects, properly cared 
for, might develope into sodicies of 
morality, and jurisprudence, and 
what not. Look at the German 
universities,’ &c. Ac. 

A committee—or as they call it 
at the university—a syndicate, was 
appointed to consider the question. 
In due time its report appeared, 
recommending the establishment of 
two new annual examinations, one 
in the moral, the other in the natural 
sciences, to be held in the spring, 
and open to all who had passed 
an examination for the degree of 
B.A. the preceding January. 

The moral sciences are defined to 
comprise moral philosophy, English 
law, general jurisprudence, modern 
history, and political economy. In 
the term ‘natural sciences’ are in- 
cluded physiology, comparative ana- 
tomy, geology, chemistry, mine- 
ralogy,and botany. A fine opening 
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for a young man of talent and ambi- 
tion, for both examinations are 
available to him if he pleases. The 
lazy class, on whom force acts more 
powerfully than persuasion, were 
provided for by a new regulation, 
that every candidate for the degree 
of B.A. should have attended at least 
one course of professorial lectures, 
and have passed an examination on 
the subject to the satisfaction of the 
professor. 

The new proposals, when put to 
the vote, were carried; a large 
minority, however, protesting their 
‘displeasure,’ on the ground that 
these newsciences, excellent inthem- 
selves, were not definite enough to 
be made subjects of general educa- 
tion. There followed on the same 
side a large reinforcement of ‘ cau- 
tious Eld’ taking the general ground 
that ‘there was no such nonsense 
when they were lads.’ Sir James, 
it seems, ae he been present, would 
have voted with the minority. He 
expresses, in concise and forcible 
language, objections which were, 
more or less vaguely, felt and ac- 
knowledged by most even of those 
who were for trying the experiment. 
Young men of one or two-and- 
twenty are to be examined in half- 
a-dozen sciences at once, each of 
which may, or rather if any pro- 
gress is to be made therein, must be 
the study of a whole lifetime. You 
will get a delusive semblance of 
knowledge instead of knowledge 
itself; you will encourage a shabby 
superficiality, which, so far from 
developing the intellectual powers, 
conceals their defects from oneself 
and from others, and so prevents 
their cultivation and improvement. 

If these fears be realized, then the 
newregulations will prove not merely 
useless, but positively noxious, and 
the sooner they are repealed the 
better. Their most sanguine advo- 
cate will scarcely deny that there is 
this peril ahead ; how to steer clear 
of it, is the question. Our imme- 
diate concern at present is with the 
moral sciences, and it is of these 
only that we are going to speak, 
although, mutatis mutandis, our ob- 
servations would apply also to the 
natural sciences. 

Speaking generally, each of the 
moral sciences is so wide in extent, 
so indefinite in limits, and so various 
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in method, that it is next to impos- 
sible to institute an examination on 
any one science, much less on five 
at once, without a previous conven- 
tion between examiner and exa- 
minees. So-and-So’s method, such 
and such limits, this or that book, 
must be prescribed; else, the exa- 
miner would be sure to be at cross 
purposes with nine-tenths of his 
class. The young student of Schel- 
ling or Cousin might find himself 
face to face with a paper on Locke 
and Paley. 

Some Limitation, therefore, is ab- 
solutely necessary ; and this should 
not be left in each case to the caprice 
of the individual professor, but 
should be determined in common 
according to a general rule. 

In order to lay down such a gene- 
ral rule, we must keep our eyes 
steadily fixed upon the ultimate 
design for which the examination is 
instituted. When you examine a 
youth of two-and-twenty, your pur- 

se is, or should be, to discover, not 

is amount of knowledge already 
acquired, but his aptitude for acquir- 
ing more. His education is little 
worth if it stops there. You must 
test his capabilities for future service. 
If you were picking out men of thews 
and sinews and endurance for a 
coming campaign, you would inquire, 
not about their powers of degluti- 
tion, but their powers of digestion. 
In our examination, therefore, we 
must try, not how many crude facts 
a young man can load his memory 
withal, or how many formulas he 
can get off by rote, but how far he 
understands the first principles and 
general tendencies of this or that 
science, and what notion he enter- 
tains of the method of reasoning 
applicable in its further develop- 
ment. In other words, we should 
examine in the history of these 
sciences, and in logic as applicable 
to them. We do not mean history 
pushed into extreme detail, but con- 
fined to main facts as illustrative of 
some central principle, indicating 
only the great strides and abrupt 
turns which mark the march of 
science. But it may be said: how 
is the student to make his selection? 
how is he to know which are the 
great facts? where is he to find the 
books at once compendious and pre- 
gnant which he requires to study P 
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For the logic there is Mr. J. 8. 
Mill; and a History of the Moral 
Sciences, if we may credit a common 
rumour, is in preparation by one 
who has already reaped a rich harvest 
in adjoining fields. 

Meanwhile, what are the several 
professors for? Each might supply 
the want of a text-book by giving a 
lucid sketch of the history of his own 
branch of science, indicating, as he 
went on, the means at hand for fol- 
lowing out each particular investiga- 
tion. We have, in speaking of the 
moral sciences in general, tacitly 
excepted modern history, which, as 
it has been hitherto treated, cannot 
properly be called a science at all, 
although classed among sciences in 
the Cambridge schedule. Treated 
in the present desultory and empiri- 
cal fashion, it may still serve as a 
verbindung, external indeed to the 
other sciences, properly so called, 
but connecting them all—in which 
they are, so to speak,imbedded. This 
scheme requires, of course, much 
yrevious counsel and subsequent 
ieemneuioes co-operation among the 
professors, but we see no insuper- 
able obstacle in the way of its accom- 
plishment. 

Our prescribed limits prevent us 
from going intodetail ; wecanonlyin- 
dicate the main tendency of the course 
which we recommend. Indeed, the 
occasion would not warrant a further 
digression on a question incidentally 
raised, and we forbear to prolong a 
discussion which can scarcely be 
other than ‘ caviare to the general.’ 

The question of professorial teach- 
ing, which is next presented to us, 
is one the interest of which is by no 
means confined to college gates. 
We therefore beg our readers’ at- 
tention for a few minutes on a dry 
but important subject, especially 
seeing that we have the following 
text to occasion and excuse the ser- 
mon: “I am extremely sceptical as 
to the real value of public oral teach- 
ing on such a subject as mine.’— 
Dedication, p. xii. 

We must say that Sir James has, 
in practice, done his best to disabuse 
others of this same scepticism. The 
truth, however, is, that professors 
and universities inherit a traditional 
reputation, which, from the changed 
circumstances of the world, they are 
unable to live upto. Duties are re- 
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quired of them which they can no 
longer fulfil, and so they suffer un- 
deservedly in public estimation. 

Something, too, must be allowed 
for the natural unwillingness of man 
to take a lower place, to play the 
subordinate where he has played 
principal, to serve instead of reign- 
ing. The times are sorely changed 
for professors, since crowds came 
from far and near to listen to the 
honied voice of Abélard, just as, 
fifteen centuries before, crowds had 
gathered round the inspired Plato, 
as he sat beneath the olive-trees, or 
followed the steps of his pupil and 
rival, as he walked and taught the 
while. Times are changed for uni- 
versities, since the days when stu- 
dents gathered by thousands to Ox- 
ford, content even to beg their bread 
for the sake of listening to some 
budge doctor, who was to initiate 
them into that science of sciences, 
the logic of the schools ; when forty 
nations were represented at once in 
the colleges of Paris. The printing- 
press was the great engine of this, 
as of so many other revolutions. 
The author has superseded the lec- 
turer; the diffusion of books has 
rendered unnecessary the concen- 
tration of men. The universities 
are no longer what they were, 
little luminous Goshens in the midst 
of intellectual darkness; the light 
may still be there, but the surround- 
ing darkness is gone. It is unjust, 
therefore, to find fault with the uni- 
versities for their diminished conse- 
quence. The cause lies in the nature 
of things. No one blames Queen 
Victoria for not exercising the same 
power as Queen Elizabeth. 

When, therefore, our reformers 
ery out for an extension of ‘ the pro- 
fessorial system,’ they show them- 
selves to be the veriest slaves of tra- 
dition ;—ze plus ultra Tories in ac- 
tive operation, striving to bring back 
an impossible past. We shall of 
course be met with the cuckoo-cry : 
‘Look at the German universities! 
see how they flourish under the pro- 
fessorial system!’ Under it, true, 
not because of it; as these gentle- 
men might find out for themselves, 
if they would take the trouble to 
learn a little German, and pay a fly- 
ing visit to Bonn or Berlin. The 
latter is generally acknowledged to 
be the most perfect specimen of a 
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university on the new plan, fur- 
nished with the most liberal prin- 
ciples and endowments, and directed 
by a whole army of professors. You 
walk into the entrance hall, and, 
among a multitude of similar an- 
nouncements, you find that the cele- 
brated Hokus will lecture in such a 
room, at such an hour, on Pantology. 
You go at the appointed time, to 
the appointed place, all agog to see 
and hear the celebrated Hokus. 
After sitting half-an-hour in an 
empty room, your patience is ex- 
hausted ; you repair to the porter, 
who tells you that the oceans 
Hokus has been absent three years, 
on a government mission in the 
Mountains of the Moon, to collect 
specimens of the genus Simio-huma- 
num, for the development section 
of the new Pantological Museum. 
Indeed, a great many of these lec- 
tures are announced, but never de- 
livered. (If such a thing has ever 
happened at Cambridge, the Com- 
mission will, no doubt, denounce the 
abuse with just indignation.) But 
this by the way; we return to Ber- 
lin. If you ask one of the students 
what he thinks of the lectures he at- 
tends so diligently,—for the lectures 
are not all Harrisian,—he will tell 
you that he goes because he is 
obliged to attend a certain course as 
a condition of going in for his ex- 
amen, that his real knowledge he 
acquires from his own reading and 
his private tutor. We venture to 
say that if you were to suppress 
professorial lectures altogether, Ger- 
many and the world would be none 
the wiser— perhaps none the less 
wise. The professors would write 
the more for having to talk the less. 

We are not, however, prepared to 
advocate such a sweeping measure 
in practice. As we said before, if 
the professor takes a just and modest 
view of his own position, and uses 
due diligence to put those views in 
practice, he may he most useful as 
an auxiliary. His functions will 
harmonize well with others, if he is 
content to conduct his band without 
playing first fiddle too. The object 
of his lectures should be to supply 
the students with standards whereby 
to test the soundness of their own 
conclusions, to erect landmarks here 
and there on salient points, to pre- 
vent erratic young intellects from 
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wandering too wide. He must 
therefore be content to neglect 
tempting and interesting details, 
(which always recommend them- 
selves,) and confine himself to the 
grand principles and the scientific 
method of his subject, dealing with 
facts and details only so far as is ne- 
cessary to illustrate his theories. 
He must be a mere guide-post, point- 
ing the way, but not going himself ; 
he must draw a map of the country 
for the young explorers, but not un- 
dertake to guide them over it. They 
will find their way back far better if 
they have to find their way there. 
Of course these duties presuppose, 
on the part of the professor, a pre- 
vious knowledge, a self-denial and a 
devotion rarely found in combination 
among weak mortals; but, as we 
would fain believe, quite as frequent 
in English as in German universities, 
notwithstanding all the extravagant 
eulogies bestowed on the latter, and 
the unfair abuse lavished on the 
former. Our countrymen are very 
prone to admire all things foreign, 
whether lace, leather, or learning, at 
the expense of the home produce. 
With a perverse pride, they are for- 
ward to discover and blazon what 
most mortifies them in reality. Ac- 
cordingly, a great many brilliant 
‘slashers on the universities’ are 
written, to illustrate the following 
vicious syllogism :— 

Germany is a-head of England in 
science,— 

Science is taught at the universi- 
ties,— 

Therefore the English universities 
ought to be Germanized. 

Now we have no intention of de- 
nying the major, although we often 
hear it put in an exaggerated form ; 
the minor also may pass unchal- 
lenged ; but we recalcitrate with all 
our heels against the conclusion. 

Admitting that Germany does 
produce more scientific and literzry 
celebrities than this country, we 
must not forget that there are 
about sixty millions of Germans 
against twenty-seven millions of 
British and Irish, so that their 
quota of great men ought to be to 
ours in the proportion of two to one 
at least. And, in comparing the na- 
tional universities, it is not fair to 
bring Oxford and Cambridge by 
themselves, (as is often done,) to 
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bear the brunt of comparison with 
all the German universities together. 
In mere justice, the Scotch and 
Trish contingents, not to mention 
the newly-levied trainbands of Lon- 
don and Durham, ought to be 
brought into the field, for the credit 
of the common fatherland. Accord- 
ing to an official statement which 
appeared in the German papers last 
autumn, the number of universities 
in Germany and Switzerland is 
twenty-eight, having in all one 
thousand five hundred and eighty- 
six professors in ordinary, and six- 
teen thousand and seventy-four stu- 
dents. This statement does not in- 
clude the University of Vienna, 
which, like many other patriotic 
bodies, has been suspended since 
the revolution. It would be very 
strange if, out of all those numbers, 
they did not produce more great 
men than Oxford and Cambridge 
absolutely. The comparison should 
be made, if at all, relatively—consi- 
deratis considerandis: 

But, again, our universities do not 
get the credit of half the men who 
really belong to them. Our whole 
system is such as to tempt the enter- 
prising and ambitious to non-resi- 
dence, and even the residents get 
draughted off to country livings 
before they have well come to the 
— of life. And so when the Rev. 
Mr. So-and-So brings out his long 
pondered work on the History of 
Abdera, the little village of Mugton 
Parva, Wilts, carries off the reflected 
honours which belong of right to St. 
Eligius’ College, Cambridge. Our 
friends of the advanced school, who 
talk with such profound scorn of 
monastic institutions, and the old 
world studies which only addle men’s 
brains and make learned idiots of 
them, would be rather surprised, we 
fancy, if they knew how many of the 
‘leaders’ in The Times or The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, which show such 
knowledge of life and such practical 
good sense, are written by Fellows of 
those very institutions, submitted 
from their youth up to the addling 
process above-mentioned. The Ger- 
man universities, on the other hand, 
have a sufficient number of professor- 
ships (involving residence, of course), 
oan those sufficiently well endowed 
(considering the value of money in 
Germany), to tempt all their best 
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men to stay. And a German is not 
- half so luxurious an animal as an 

nglishman, therefore his notion of 
a competence is humbler. 

One often hears the lazy wealth of 
the English contrasted with the 
industrious poverty of the German 
universities. They who so speak 
forget, or choose to ignore, the fact 
that the private endowments of the 
one are more than compensated by 
the patronage enjoyed by the 
other. In Germany the university is 
a state affair, and the whole of 
the patronage at the disposal of 
government is conferred upon it. 
The road to all professions, legal, 
medical, clerical, or diplomatic, lies 
through the university. Whereas 
in England, the favour of Govern- 
ment displays itself in the annual 
exaction of some thousands of pounds 
in the shape of a tax on degrees, and 
in the occasional appointment of a 
commission. On the whole, we be- 
lieve that the worldly temptations to 
industry offered by the universities 
are considerably greater there than 
here. 

It must not be forgotten, also, 
that the vast majority of German 
students have had the luck to be 
born without the incumbrance of a 
silver spoon in their mouths,—that 
fatal obstacle to the intellectual 
feeding of our fellow-commonerclass. 

Finally, we hold that for the 
scientific inferiority of England we 
ought not to blame the universities, 
but the national character and the 
national circumstances. The Ger- 
man is of a temperament naturally 
phlegmatie and patient and quies- 
cent; the Sealbeias, with all his 
placidity of feature, has a restless 
fever burning within which makes 
tranquillity and repose intolerable to 
him. He is in a perpetual turmoil 
of play or business, from the cradle 
tothe coffin. The German is neither 
pestered at home with the din of 
money-making, nor tempted abroad 
by the facilities and attractions of 
ships, colonies, and commerce. 

he Englishman is frighted from 
philosophic calm by the noisy com- 
petition going on around him, and 
if he be of a roving tendency, no un- 
common case here, he has the run of 
the world. Ubi bene est ibi patria. 
All the present circumstances of the 
two countries tend to make the prac- 
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tical Englishman more practical, and 
the studious German more studious. 
We are not speaking in a spirit of 
self-gratulation, we are stating facts 
which we deplore. Wisdom is better 
than gold, and the triumphs of 
science are more glorious than those 
of commerce. 

To return to our original assertion 
—we say, that when all these modify- 
ing circumstances are taken into the 
account, the English universities 
have no reason to fear a comparison 
with the synonymous institutions of 
Germany. As places of general 
education, we believe the former to 
be superior, that is, taking the stu- 
dents altogether, an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge man, when he leaves the 
university, is better-informed, 
better-conducted, and more of a 
gentleman in every way than the 
Berlin or Géttingen man. Not but 
that we think our establishments 
might with advantage take a leaf 
here and there out of the German 
book. 

If we could borrow their wide 
tolerance without straying into wild 
speculation—if we could learn their 
fearlessness in the pursuit of truth, 
without losing our reverence for the 
old landmarks—if we could acquire 
something of that concentrated 
earnestness with which each man 
devotes himself to his own allotted 
task, without weakening our sym- 
pathies for our fellow-men; it were 
indeed a consummation which would 
supersede all wishing. The imper- 
fections which we have to deplore in 
our universities arise, not from their 
formal constitution, but from the 
national character, and are beyond 
the power of commissions to remedy. 
We have not heard that the Univer- 
sity of London, which was un- 
trammelled by tradition and custom, 
has yet produced any English Hum- 
boldts or Niebuhrs. We expect no 
very great or sudden improvement to 
result from the labours of any com- 
mission, but ‘ our faith is large in 
time, and that which shapes it to a 
perfect end.’ 

Wenowreturnto the consideration 
of the question immediately before us 
—to. wit, Modern History, taking 
leave to remind our readers that we 
are still sticking to our text: ‘ I am 
extremely sceptical as to the real 
value of public oral teaching on such 
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a subject as mine.’ Now, with all 
deference, we are inclined to think 
that, if ‘ public oral teaching’ can 
still be said to have a value at all, it 
must be in subjects of this kind, not 
yet reduced, perhaps not reducible 
to exact scientific forms, yet ad- 
mitting some degree of philosophical 
method in their treatment. Indeed, 
if there be a subject which does not 
admit so much, it cannot be worth 
the teaching or the learning. In the 
case of an embryo or growing science, 
the professor is, or ought to be, in 
advance of all text-books, and may 
still claim some share of the pre- 
eminence which in former days, 
when all sciences were in embryo, 
belonged generally to his office. 
Seeing that the phenomena of 
history are time-old, world-wide, 
and as the sand for multitude, there 
is an imperative necessity for selec- 
tion and classification. Accordingly, 
all histories have been efforts more 
or less successful to select and 
classify, first on external unds, 
that is, considerations of time and 
place, and afterwards on moral 
unds, according to the nature of 
e phenomena in question. 1. The 
earliest history narrated the tra- 
ditions referring to a particular age 
or country, without criticising their 
authority or apparently doubting 
their truth. of this kind was the 
epic poetry of Greece, and probably 
e works of the first Logographi 
also. 2. In the second stage, the 
narratorexamines into the exedibility 
of facts and balances authorities, 
but goes no further. We may call 
this the Herodotean form. 3. The 
third form is that which, still con- 
fining itself to a particular period or 
country, along with the narrative of 
facts, endeavours to explain the 
immediate motives of the agents, and 
the proximate causes of the national 
movements recorded. Thucydides 
is the earliest writer of this class. 
4. The fourth form leaves particular 
for general history, and taking for 
starting point some principle of 
human nature and human conduct, 
traces its working among different 
nations at different times, and shows, 
by the way, what modifying causes 
contributed in each case to the sepa- 
rate result. 5. Recent philosophers 
have conceived the possibility of con- 
structing a complete system of 
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historical science, whereby all the 
noes of society might be re- 
erred to the laws of human thought 
and action. This unborn child has 
been baptised betimes by the name 
of Seclalenw, a barbarousappellation, 
which will, we trust, be changed, if 
ever the child comes to be reall 
born. Such a mélange of Geek 
and Roman is ominous of effeteness 
and decay. 

En attendant, the question at 
issue is, whether the third or fourth 
method be the better for oral teach- 
ing? We are clear for the fourth, 
where the field is almost vacant. 
We have hosts of capital works on 
special subjects written after the 
third form ; the fourth method makes 
the step from empiricism to phi- 
losophy ; from its higher ground it 
takes a wide survey of the labourers 
below, and estimates the relative 
bearing of their labours. The stu- 
dents must gather their facts accord- 
ing to the third method, the professor 
must apply the fourth in teaching 
them how to generalize and interpret. 
We here are supposing that the 
audience are prepared to do their 
part by cme and diligent reading 
under the direction of the professor, 
an hypothesis, we fear, rarely, if ever, 
borne out by fact. For the young 
men who are dependent for a liveli- 
hood on their own exertions, cannot 
spare time from the particular studies 
which alone lead to honours and 
emoluments; and when you have 
excepted these, you will not find one 
in ten, either at the university or 
elsewhere, willing to undergo any 
intellectual labour whatever. 

It was, perhaps, a regard for the 
probable short-comings of his class, 
as well as the limited time allowed 
him for preparation, which deter- 
mined our professor to select the 
more popular form for his lectures. 
‘ Having expected,’ he says, ‘ to 
address myself to those, and to those 
only, to whom modern history was 
an almost untrodden field, 1 had 
prepared nothing which was not 
perfectly simple, familiar, and ele- 
mentary.’ The present work is, 
therefore, to be considered as a sort 
of primer; and, we suppose, each 
course of lectures will be more re- 
condite than the preceding. To 
the undergraduates, divided, as we 
have said, into those who cannot, 
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and those who will not study an 
extraneous subject systematically, 
the profounder lectures will be of 
no avail; but we should suppose 
that the mass of the audience will 
then consist of the resident gradu- 
ates, who have means, intellectual 
and material, for following up the 
required plan. We should regard 
with great hope and sympathy any 
scheme tending to foster among us 
a love for the philosophical side of 
history. As a people, we have a 
sturdy admiration of fact, and dislike 
to theory ; in the spirit of Thomas, 
we will believe nothing that we can- 
not touch. Hence, though our lite- 
rature abounds with brilliant and 
life-like narratives, we have few or 
none among us who have looked 
beneath the surface of things with 
the keen penetration of a Niebuhr or 
a Guizot. We shall rejoice heartily 
if Sir James Stephen succeeds in 
raising his own name toa level with 
the greatest, and in training younger 
men worthy to receive the torch 
from his hand. 

We confess that we should look 
for this result with more confidence 
were it not for a passage at the close 
of the seventh lecture, in which he 
falls foul of sociology—not on ety- 
mological grounds as we have done, 
but on principle; and moreover ap- 
pears, by eee to deny the 
possibility of applying scientific 
method to historical inquiry alto- 
gether. We should like to have 
quoted this passage in extenso; be- 
cause, differing as we do from some 
of the doctrines advanced, we feel 
that it is hardly fair to produce them 
to the reader stript of the terse, 
vigorous, and eloquent language in 
which the alien iae clothed them ; 
however, as the discussion extends 
over sixteen pages, we have no choice 
but to attempt an abstract. 

After sketching the history of the 
Albigensian Crusades, and the cala- 
mities immediate and remote which 
they entailed upon France, he en- 
forces, by way of moral, ‘ the truth 
that in the adhe system of human 
affairs, the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth—that our free-will is the 
inevitable, because it is the appointed 
minister of the Divine will; that to 
render that ministration cheerfully 
and with a ready mind, is our highest 
attainable good; and that to render 
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it in opposition to our desires and 
purposes, is too often at once our 
unhappy doom and our well-merited 
punishment.’ Such phraseology, he 
1s well aware, will expose him to the 
contempt of the sociologists, of whom 
he mentions M. Comte the inventor, 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, the expounder, Mr. 
Grote, the illustrator. The philo- 
sophers of this school are censured 
for arrogance in appropriating to 
themselves the name of ‘ thinkers ;” 
this system of historical inquiry is 
not new, and the science they would 
build upon it is not possible. For 
the laws of human nature which are 
to form the ground-work, must be 
for ever hidden from us. ‘ 

is this ceaseless and almost irresis- 
tible influence of our material organ- 
ism upon the soul which thinks, and 
feels, and wills within us? What 
is this fatal predominance of the 
worthless present over the inesti- 
mable future? What mean, and 
whence come all these gradations 
from the frenzy of the maniac, to 
the absolute mental health of the 
most gifted of the children of men? 
What is this ante-natal predesti- 
nation which confers on one, and 
denies to another, the facility for 
every attainment, and the aptitude 
for every virtue? What is this trans- 
mission in almost each particular 
family from one generation to an- 
other, of peculiar gifts, moral and in- 
tellectual, and of corresponding re- 
sponsibilities with their attendant 
rewards or punishments? And yet, 
why dotwochildren, twinsof the same 
womb, inmates of the same home, 
and pupils of the same preceptors, 
occasionally exhibit from the cradle 
moral and intellectual characters as 
dissimilar as their physical structure 
is alike? What is life, and what is 
death? "When these questions, and 
such as these, are resolved, then we 
may boast our knowledge of the laws 
of human nature—but not till then.’ 
(This is eloquent, but the eloquence 
is worthy of the pulpit rather than 
the chair.) 

Again the phenomena of society 
are not, as say the sociologists, 
‘generated by outward circum- 
stances upon the mass of human 
beings,’ but produced by the two 
internal principles of natural cor- 
ruption and Divine grace—two in- 
scrutable mysteries. The sociolo- 
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gists have no business to omit all 
reference to Christianity and the 
Bible. True, no man is really free 
to express his dissent from the es- 
tablished creed. (See the passage 
se first in our article.) Sir 

ames does not, however, suspect 
them of infidelity, but in any case, 
if men are not prepared to enter 
into the question of religion, neither 
are they in a position to discuss 
sociology, because it is ‘ inconceiv- 
able that Christianity should be true, 
and yet irrelevant to any system of 
social science.’ Assuming, then, the 
truth of Christianity, we must refer 
social phenomena to ‘ supernatural 
agencies—we must hold to ‘ the 
universal precepts’ of the Bible, the 
observance of which involves the 
temporal welfare, and their neglect 
the temporal misery, of all people’s. 
And lastly, we must admit the doc- 
trine of a ‘ particular Providence ;’ 
and in all speculations be guided by 
the cmaaied Word of God. Thus 
far, Sir James. 

Now, in the first place, we object 
to his treating Mr. Mill as if he 
were a mere follower of M. Comte, 
and not, as he unquestionably is, a 
great and original thinker. If our 
readers will turn to p. 422, vol. ii. 
of the System of Logic, they will see 
that he differs from his supposed 
master; and in p. 430, charges him, 
in no equivocal phrase, with ‘aberra- 
tion from the true scientific spirit.’ 

Again, Mr. Mill does not arrogate 
the term ‘thinker’ to himself and 
those who agree with him. Of 
course he believes those to be the 
truest thinkers who think with him. 

Moreover, we are puzzled to know 
how and where Mr. Grote in practice 
illustrates M. Comte’s theory, any 
more than Dr. Arnold, or Mr. 
Macaulay, or the Bishop of St. 
David's does. An Edinburgh re- 
viewer mooted the idea without 
proving it, and Sir James has taken 
it for granted. 

Mill's view of historical science, 
as it ought to be constructed, may 
be found in the 9th and 10th chap- 
ters of the 6th book of his Logie. 
Where no word is superfluous, com- 
pression is impossible; we must, 
therefore, refer our readers to the 
book itself, contenting ourselves with 
stating, enerally, that he holds an 
historical science capable of being 
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constructed after the analogy of 
astronomy, natural philosophy, &c., 
that is to say, by the ‘ concrete de- 
ductive method.’ These be hard 
words, and Sir James has made 
good fun of them, according to the 
well-known rhetorical artifice, which 
encourages the audience to conclude, 
that what they do not comprehend, 
is beyond all comprehension. 

Now what we are concerned to 
show is, that Mr. Mill’s theory con- 
tains nothing, expressed or implied, 
contrary to revealed religion, and 
that, in fact, no science is possible, 
if you do not leave theology out of 
the question for the time being. 

We may premise that, whatever 
services M. Comte may have ren- 
dered to philosophy, we have no 
wish no rank sani among his 
disciples, and no intention to under- 
take the desperate task of vindi- 
cating his orthodoxy. If psychology 
be, as he holds, merely a i epartment 
of physiology, it follows that the 
aul is nothing but a material 
organism; and therefore mortal. 
This theory annihilates at a blow 
not only Christianity, but all religion 
and all morality ; it makes man but 
the best of beasts; and volatilizes 
all the hope, the happiness, and 
glory of life into a baseless dream. 
From such a philosophy our nature 
instinctively recoils, Mr. Mill re- 
pudiates it, — and quietly as 
it behoved, (Book VI. chap. 4.) 
Passion would be out of place in a 
treatise on logic. But M. Comte’s 
heresies on one point need not in- 
volve the summary rejection of his 
conclusions on others. All the 
world accepts Newton’s Principia, 
while it makes light of his Chro- 
nology. 


y 
We say, then, that the doctrine 
of a particular providence cannot be 
made to harmonize with a system 
of political, any more than with a 


system of physical science. Would 
Neptune ever have been discovered 
if ‘ providence’ had been dragged in 
to account for the perturbations of 
Uranus? The Bible by no means 
leads to the inference that we are to 
look for special interventions among 
all nations so long as time lasts. 
The Jews were a peculiar people, 
the establishment of the blessed 
reign of Christ was a special occasion 
—then and then only need we look 
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for a suspension of the laws of 
nature. And we hold it for good 
Protestant doctrine that miracles 
have ceased since the sealing of the 
latest Scripture. 

The very term ‘special provi- 
dence’ is vague and indetinite ; any 
interruption of God’s law, we may 
be sure, is only an interruption in 
appearance—that God ‘ with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning.’ What we in our blind- 
ness term miracles are violations of 
. lower, but fulfiiments of a higher 
aw. 

Sir James himself says, that 
nations are punished or rewarded 
temporally—a phrase which seems 
to us to concede the whole question. 
Whatever happens altogether upon 
this visible stage and within time, 
must be subject to human observa- 
tion and inquiry ;—only, so long as 
you use such phrases as ‘reward’ 
and ‘ punishment,’ you confuse the 
nomenclature of science and pre- 
vent all logical method. The soul 
of the individual man, on the other 
hand, did not, for aught we know, 
begin with his birth, and, we trust, 
shall not end at his death. The 
soul and its destinies, therefore, are 
beyond our ken, and can be inves- 
tigated only by the light of reve- 
lation. ‘ Corruption’ and ‘ grace’ 
may be eliminated from social ques- 
tions, as having relation only to the 
individual. 

If we endeavour to push specula- 
tio beyond its limits, the effort 
recoils in effeteness upon ourselves. 
Astronomy, one of the most perfect of 
physical sciences, deals only with the 
motions and mass of the heavenly 
bodies, but never hints at the first 
great moving and creating cause. 
And who thinks of charging astrono- 
mers with impiety on that score? 
Why, then, apply to one science only, 
arulewhich must apply equally to all? 
Why must the historian who abstains 
from mentioning Providence be held 
up as one who forgets God? The 
charge of impiety might be retorted 
with much more justice upon a 
‘Mr. Wordy, who writes a history 
of the late war to show that Pro- 
vidence was all on the side of the 
Tories ;’ or those Christian journalists 
who saw in the potato disease God's 
judgment for the Maynooth grant. 

Such misapplications of sacred 
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names move our disgust; for no 
profanity can be worse than that of 
using pious phrases to cloak the 
malignity of party strife. 

The honest Geciov ri, which is the 
ever-ready explanation of old Hero- 
dotus, only provokes a smile. 

Sir James Stephen’s doctrine, 
though not so glaringly absurd, is, 
we venture to think, not less un- 
philosophical—that is, not less 
untrue. The instances which he 
selects are the English and French 
revolutions ; neither of which (he 
says) would have been so — 
but for the character of each of 
the then monarchs. It was by a 
special providence that Charles I. 
was stubborn and audacious, and 
Louis XVI. timid and irresolute. 

Now, in the first place, an _his- 
torian has no business to talk about 
‘what would have been.’ How can 


we tell, if the characters of the 
monarchs had been interchanged, 
what causes might have worked to- 
gether to bring both to the scaffold P 
Besides, out of the multitude of co- 
operating causes, why select one 
as a matter of oo providence ? 


If Hampden and Falkland had both 
lived, things might not have been 
ushed to such fatal extremities. 
as it a special providence which 
billeted the bullet upon them? If 
Mirabeau had lived, he might have 
reconciled the court and the mob. 
Was it by special providence that 
he died of the results of his ex- 
cesses? If the king had escaped to 
Bouillé’s army, what then? Was it 
by special providence that the inn- 
keeper of Varennes recognised the 
profile of his fugitive majesty? 

To assert the special is to deny, 
by implication, the general provi- 
dence of God, without whom, we 
know, not a sparrow falls to the 
ground. 

Are we empowered to judge of 
the degree of criminality attaching 
to actions in the view of universal 
purity and omniscience? Do we 
find that, even in our eyes, criminal 
actions of communities are always 
followed by their appropriate degree 
of punishment? If not, are we pre- 

ared for the inference?—an in- 
erence from which every one but a 
Manchean would recoil with horror ! 
Truly, there is but one step from 
pietism to profanity. 
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Far more really pious and reverent 
is the philosopher who silently 
assumes the universal rule of the 
Divine Intelligence, and forbears to 
apply the name of absolute truth to 
the conclusions of his own limited 
sense. 

The earth is the Lord’s, and he 
who studies man and nature—His 
works—studies Him. The divine 
contemplates God in revelation; 
the philosopher contemplates God in 
operation. Ino theone, God is mercy, 
justice, truth; to the other, God is 

Ww. 

Revelation is the expression of 
the infinite in terms of finite com- 
prehension, and does not come, 
in its essence, within the compass 
of the reason. The province of the 
reason there is to infer from general 
to particular, and the end is practical 

es of life. 

Science, on the other hand, ascends 
from particulars through successive 
generalizations, ever tending to, 
though never reaching, the goal of 
absolute truth. 

Faith is the beginning of theology, 
but the end of science. 

It is obviously impossible to ex- 
press the conclusions of the one in 
terms of the other ; and the attempt 
to do so will only introduce un- 
certainty in nomenclature and con- 
fusion in argument. We can never 
affirm, for certain, that a conclusion 
of science agrees with or contradicts 
a dogma of religion. We should 
not, therefore, be justified in re- 
jecting this or that result of scientific 
investigation, merely becauseit seems 
to be at variance with the written 
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Word; but we must hold fast, con- 
fident in the ultimate reconcilement 
of discrepancies, with an earnest 
love and longing for truth. We 
must repel the aggressions of that 
Papal spirit which thought to refute 
the theory of Galileo by the words 
of Joshua; and in later times, would 
fain have smothered infant geolo 
beneath the first chapter of Genesis. 

All things of time and space, we 
may be sure, are included in the 
heritage which God has bestowed 
upon the human intellect, which it 
behoves to advance to its possession 
in a spirit of awe, and reverence, 
and humility. Such a spirit ever 
attends on the greatest and the 
wisest. To quote the oft-quoted 
words of that dying sage (whose 
mantle we trust is as reverently 
preserved in his well-beloved college 
as his other relics), ‘I do not know 
what I may appear to the world; 
but to myself i seem to have been 
only like a boy playing on the sea- 
shore, diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or 
a prettier shell than ordinary, whilst 
the great ocean of truth lay all un- 
discovered before me.’ 

All honour and success to those 
who are constructing rafts and barks 
for the voyage. Let them launch 
out with bold hearts and unflinching 
eyes, never heeding the timid voice 
of mistaken Piety, wringing her 
hands and moaning on the shore : 


Necquidquam Deus abscidit 
Prudens oceano dissociabili 

Terras, si tamen impie 
Non tangenda rates transiliunt vada. 
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FASHIONABLE DEALER. 


AS may be supposed, the life I was 
now leading was not very con- 
— with a small allowance, ~, 

paid; and the friendship o 
Fea ge Heliers, the favour of Nis. 
Man-trap, who was pleased ‘to take 


me up’ very fiercely, and the liaison 
with Coralie, were, each and all, the 


means of draining the account at 
Cox’s to the uttermost farthing. Of 
course, no bills were ever allowed 


to be ‘ advanced a stage’ by being 
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looked over, and the idea of paying 
was not dreamt of for an instant. 
My actual income kept me in gloves 
and perfume, perhaps blacking. 
And the uninitiated will marvel how 
I obtained the necessaries, not to 
say the luxuries, of life. But the 
artificial state of society, which 
forces the youngest son or the em- 
barrassed heir to ‘ spend his half- 
crown upon sixpence a day,’ in jus- 
tice furnishes means and appliances 
wherewith to solve that problem, for 
a time at least. The noble invention 
of counters, forming a fictitious 
credit, opens to him the resources 
of the gaming-table, at which an 
opportune run of luck may enable 
him to win a fortune he has never 
staked. Early intelligence, or as it 
is called, ‘ good information,’ on the 
turf, encourages him to invest large 
sums upon what may fairly be 
termed a foregone conclusion. If 
A beats B in public, giving him 
three pounds, and C beats A in a 
trial, giving him seven, it is obvious 
that when C and B are to meet at 
even weights, the exclusive possessor 
of the result of this trial has a great 
advantage in ‘ backing his opinion.’ 
Billiards, toa skilful performer, may 
be worth a flourishing retail busi- 
ness, and whist realize a larger in- 
come than in these times could be 
wrung from many a dirty acre. 

My proficiency in the two latter 
sciences, and my habit of never 
paying ready neal helped me 
or a time wonderfully ; but it was 
to the turf that I looked as a perma- 
nent provision —an ever-yielding 
mine of wealth. My Derby-book, 
constructed upon strictly mathema- 
tical principles, had won me a few 
hundreds ; but this was a certainty, 
as I had been ‘betting round.’ There 
was, however, another card in the 
pack, that I fondly hoped was to be 
‘the best thing out for many a year.’ 
I had it from the very best informa- 
tion, in fact, reduced toa proof there 
was no gainsaying, that Major Mar- 
tingale’s ‘ Queen of the May’ was to 
win the Oaks. She could not lose, 
so they said—the race was over! 
Queen of the May would come in 
by herself! Levanter, who was now 
on half-pay,and a regular turfite, had 
backed be heavily at Newmarket. 
I had ‘ got on,’ as the term is, at 
long-odds ; and now her stable com- 
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panion had won the Derby, and we, 
the select few, knew what an ex- 
ample the mare could make of him. 
This brought her up in the betting, 
and still I went on booking bet after 
bet in her favour. She left off even 
against the field on the Thursday 
night, and stood to win me a fortune. 
I dined with Colonel Grandison and 
a party of brother-officers, but was 
absent and impatient till the repast 
was over. At Crockford’s I could 
hear nothing new with regard to the 
morrow, and I went to bed earlier 
than usual to pass a fevered, restless 
night, and dream of the events of 
the following day. 

Iwas ei from a golden vision, 
in which the chesnut mare, adorned 
by Martingale’s well-known colours, 
was leading the van at a killing pace, 
while the shouts of the multitude 
rent the sky, by my ruthless ser- 
vant entering the room to inform 
me that Captain Lavish was waiting 
breakfast; and making as rapid a 
toilet as I could, I found my hungry 
friend, who was to drive me down to 
Epsom in his drag, with a party of 
scapegraces like himself. the day 
was beautiful—the dust laid by just 
sufficient rain—the team tractable 
and fast—the party all in high spirits 
and good humour, mostly backers 
of Queen of the May. Lavish was 
an agreeable companion, with -a 
pleasant, careless manner, that was 
extremely fascinating; and what 
was more important to his freight, 
an excellent coachman. Many a 
jest and rapartee enlivened our 
drive; but even whilst our mirth 
was fastest and most furious, the 
sight of the pleasant country—the 
summer sky, and the fresh-blooming 
lilacs, so redolent of spring—brought 
back to one of the party thoughts 
and feelings much at variance with 
the actual scene. The sweet in- 
fluence of nature in her loveliest 
aspect stole over my senses, and I 
found myself speculating as to whe- 
ther there was not a higher destiny 
for man, even in this world, than to 
support a life of pleasure by a career 
of recklessness ; whether the path I 
had chosen was, in truth, the ha 
a ; and whether a course of self- 

enial and self-sacrifice—a sort of 
crusade in the cause of virtue—would 
not be, in reality, a far more satis- 


factory lot. ‘If Queen of the May 
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wins the Oaks,’ I thought, ‘I shall 
retire from all this, pay my debts, 
get out of the hands of Mrs. Man- 
— cut Coralie, and devote myself 
to Zoé, my old and faithful flame ; 
in short, turn over a new leaf.’ Ah, 
those new leaves! If half of them 
were turned over that are talked 
about, what a gigantic volume would 
they form in the life of every one of 
us. 
But here we are at Epsom, look- 
ing so cool and roomy after the 
crowd and confusion of the Derby- 
day. How much pleasanter a meet- 
ing is the Oaks; with not half the 
people, or a quarter of the noise, it 
is SO much more racing-like, so much 
more a matter of business, than the 
great three-year-old-scramble that 
precedes it. Off the drag I jump ina 
twinkling, and away to Martingale’s 
stable, where the mare stands, look- 
ing as like a winner as if she had 
already been painted by Herring in 
that character. Every one is full 
of confidence — from the Major's 
whiskers, curling in stupendous 
magnificence, as though they already 
anticipated a mane down to the 
stunted stable-boy, who believes 
there is but one race-horse in the 
world, and that one is his own espe- 
cial care; all seem to think the 
event a certainty. The trainer begs 
me to put another fifty on for him, 
when I go into the ring; and Mar- 
tingale swears that ‘if Queen of the 
May can’t beat them all to-day, as 
far as they can see, he will never 
keep a race-horse again.’ 

ti lushed with confidence, and 
greedy still of gain, I elbow my way 
into the waving mass and Babel-like 
confusion of the betting-ring. What 
doI hear? They are laying odds 
upon ‘the Queen,’ as they call her ; 
they are betting 6 to 4 ‘they name 
the winner.’ Whata time to hedge! 
Shall I make a cerainty of winning 
a good stake, and lay against the 
favourite, or shall I stand the shot, 
and make a fortune? ‘Stand the 
shot,’ whispers the busy fiend at 
my elbow; and I accommodate a 
vociferous ‘ fielder’ with six to four 
in hundreds, as my concluding stake, 
and close my book with the air of 
quiet determination with which we 
may fancy Napoleon shutting up 
his telescope, after giving his last 
orders at the critical moment which 
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should decide the fate of an army. 
Now I am at leisure to talk to the 
ladies, and pay my accustomed 
homage to Mrs. Man-trap; now I 
can trifle in half-crown ‘ lotteries’ 
and glove bets—glad to cover with 
an affectation of frivolity the “eee 
ing anxiety that is eating at my heart. 
Hark! the bell rings—the numbers 
are up—nine come to the post— 
and jewelled pencils are wielded by 
fairy fingers to mark the starters on 
‘Dorling’s Correct Card.’ The 
course is cleared; and the only two 
figures left on the turf are Martin- 
gale and his jockey, exchanging a 
few more last words. One after 
another the competitors sweep b 

in their preparatory canters; and, 
to my eye, the only dangerous-look- 
ing forms of the lot are St. Agatha 
and the Hospodar filly. St. Agatha 
made a sorry display at Chester, and 
we have got the filly’s capabilities 
to a pound; so I feel much relieved 
by the certainty of victory. Me- 
ieciesliy light a cigar ; and ere the 
first half-dozen fragrant whiffs have 
perfumed the atmosphere, they are 
off !—the pace tremendous ; and St. 
Agatha’s stable-companion, a ewe- 
necked, lop-eared weed outof Atropos, 
making the running!—our mare 
well up. The hill tells off the leader; 
and Queen of the May, accompanied 
by St. Agatha and the Hospodar 
filly, creep to the front. Down the 
hill and round the corner they 
come like a hurricane, the terrific 
pace creating a tail of half a mile; 
and at the distance, the race is be- 
tween the three, whose names are 
equally vociferated as winners, ac- 
cording to the fancy or the invest- 
ments of the shouters. I am watch- 
ing Martingale’s colours narrowly 
with my glass. The Queen is half- 
way up the distance, nearly a length 
in advance. Can I believe my eyes? 
Hands and heels are at work as the 
Hospodar filly draws upon her; and 
the icy conviction shoots through 
me that our mare is beat. And 
now the three pass the stand, neck- 
and-neck. Our animal is game to 
the last, and it is just possible that 
she may pull through. No, no; 
ridden by Newmarket’s finest horse- 
man, nothing can save her. The 
Hospodar filly struggles to the front 
—St. Agatha clears the two with a 
tremendous rush, and, after one of 
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the finest raccs on record, is landed 
a winner by a neck, the Hospodar 
filly second, and Queen of the May 
a moderate third ! 

What a facer! 2900/7.,—and where 
to get the money? for on Monday 
next must this unfortunate stake be 
paid. If anything could console me 
—if anything could raise a laugh at 
such a moment, it would have been 
Martingale’s crest-fallen appearance 
after so unexpected a defent. The 
ruby countenance had become livid, 
the ambrosial whiskers hung limp 
and helpless, and the whole man 
was completely beaten and undone. 
I believe I did laugh and jest like 
others during the remainder of that 
eventful afternoon, but it was with 
a load at my heart that all the merri- 
ment in the world could not have 
got rid of. 

Long and earnest was our con- 
sultation that night on the steps at 
Crockford’s, as Jack Lavish and I 
formed a committee of ways and 
means. I could not have applied toa 
better person than Lavish for advice 
in pecuniary difficulties, as, probably, 
no man in England ar so con- 
tinually in hot water with regard to 
money-matters as did that light- 
hearted dragoon. ‘The only fellow 
to get you out of this,’ said Jack, 
‘is my old acquaintance and bene- 
factor, Mr. Shadrach. The time is 
so short that no regular practitioner 
in London would be man enough to 
produce 3000/7. by two o'clock on 
Monday. But Shadrach will do it, 
I have no doubt; only you must 
submit to be robbed enormously.’ 
And to Shadrach, accordingly, Jack 
agreed to drive me betimes the 
following morning. 

It may be a grateful partiality— 
it may be an amiable weakness; but 
I confess that the Jews have always 
appeared to me a calumniated race. 
From spendthrift King John down- 
sede dhatiiehdleahenaversssbated 
the ducatsandabusedthedonor. Very 
frequently has the worthy Israelite’s 
loan become a gift; for gentlemen 
who are compelled to have recourse 
to such assistance are not always 
the best payers even to their fellow- 
Christians ; and the usurer’s profits, 
like those of a fashionable tailor, must 
needs be large to cover the amount 
of his bad debts. And directly there 
is a word said about suffering a Jew 
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to become a legislator, the ingrati- 
tude of his clients knows no bounds. 
What, a Jew !—‘an Ebrew Jew’ to 
become a lawgiver!—to pollute with 
his presence the chaste atmosphere 
of a British House of Commons! 
Forbid it, that religious and high- 
principled assemblage! Forbid it, 
worn-out revellers, who have all 
their lives been indebted to that 
wealthy tribe! Forbid it, fathers, 
who have eldest sons on fire to mort- 
age, and younger ones athirst to 
vorrow! He has smoothed the 
aths of pleasure for our youth; he 
mortified the cankering love of 
gain that blights the flower of our 
manhood; he has taught us fore- 
sight and caution, very likely a 
little practical law, to recreate our 
old age. And this is our return! 
But here we are at Shadrach’s 
door; and Captain Lavish, who is 
evidently well nase to the servant, 
is immediately admitted with his 
friend into the sanctum of the 
usurer. Unlike the dens of the city, 
where dirt and capital appear to go 
hand in hand, in aaa dingy corners 
the emblematic spider spins un- 
molested, Mr. Shadrach’s gay and 
lightsome apartment was gorgeously 
furnished, with a good deal more 
style than taste, though adorned by 
one or two pictures of considerable 
value; whilst ottomans, flowers, 
and nick-nacks brought far more 
vividly to our minds the picture of 
hapless Rebecca than of the miserly 
Tsaac of York. Our modern Isaac 
himself was a fresh-coloured, portly, 
good-humoured looking man, with 
little about him to betray his Hebrew 
origin, save a pair of dark curling 
whiskers and a fine aquiline nose. 
And his air was courtesy itself, as 
he requested us to sit down, and 
fan to know in what he could be 
useful. I stated the case in a very 
few words, and expressed my willing- 
ness to ‘make any arrangement’— 
the term invariably used to express 
the hopeless entanglement of one’s 
affairs; only I insisted that the 
money must be forthcoming imme- 
diately. After a few pointed in- 
— as to my expectations, it was 
decided that a post-obit bond was 


the only means of raising the neces- 
sary funds; and after some more 
unceremonious questions as to Sir 
Peregrine’s age, health, habits, Xc., 
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it was — agreed that I should 
give my bond, and all other necessary 
egal securities, for something like 
treble the amount I was anxious to 
obtain, with a handsome premium 
into the bargain to Mr. Shadrach : 
in consideration of which I was to 
receive on the following Monday 
morning, after the deeds were anol, 
&e., the sum of 3000/., being just 
one hundred over and above my 
losses on that unfortunate Queen of 
the May. This knotty point settled, 
a glass of rare Amontillado was pro- 
duced to ratify our treaty—Lavish 
whispering in my ear that I was 
fortunate not to be obliged to re- 
ceive a butt of that straw-coloured 
vintage in lieu of hard cash,—a 
species of barter which would assist 
but little in liquidating my debts at 
Hyde Park Corner. 

eavy as was the weight thus 
removed from my mind by Mr. 
Shadrach’s assistance, I had still 
very considerable misgivings as to 
the course I was now pursuing. It 
was evident that paying three for 
one in my numerous extravagancies 
would ruin the finest fortune in the 
world ; and, with all my thoughless- 
ness, I was not quite a fool, and 
had already perceived that, with 
Sir Peregrine’s habits of carelessness 
and total disregard to business, his 
successor would find himself con- 
siderably hampered and involved. 
These reflections were none of the 
pleasantest, and I was not sorry to 
join Lavish, Hillingdon, and a few 
more, in what they called a quiet 
Greenwich dinner, wherechampagne- 
cup and other exhilarating mixtures 
should drown dull care, and where 
fun and frolic, amongst a man-party 
assembled for the express purpose 
of enjoying themselves, should reign 
unchecked. Hillingdon had agreed 
to drive me down in his cab; and 
as we sauntered leisurely along, in- 
haling the cool count hanes and 
enjoying the luxury of ‘ weather’— 
the only pleasure that with me 
has never palled,—my companion, 
who had a rich vein of poetry and 
originality in his composition, was 
most delightful. We had been for 
some time constant associates ; and 
what the world calls ‘ great friends.’ 
All Greenwich dinners are the same 
—flushed faces in a setting sun, old 
jokes, brown bread and butter, and 
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an enormous bill, in which the white- 
bait, as Maltby calculated, are 
charged at the rate of half-a-crown 
a-piece. We talked about racing and 
the Italian Opera, both rather sore 
subjectsto oneof the party; voted the 
beauty of the season had ‘ no figure;’ 
took away the characters of sundr 

ladies of our acquaintance ; md 
finally, when the moon was up, and it 
was time to be going, prevailed upon 
Jack Lavish to sing us ‘ The gallant 
young hussar,’ a monotonous chant, 
describing the success in love and 
war of a mustachoed juvenile, who 
generously promotes the espousals 
of a deserving bit-man with his own 
ladye-love. I had begun dinner in 
a state of unenviably low spirits; 
but as bumper after bumper sparkled 
in my glass, I found my difliculties 
becoming ‘small by degrees, and 
beautifully less ;? and when I lit a 
two-foot Regalia, and took my place 
in Hillingdon’s cab for our home- 
ward drive, I had quite recovered 
my accustomed elasticity of tem- 
perament. Nay, more—I felt that 
sort of confident presentiment of 
fortune, which, if not the actual 
cause, is so often the forerunner of 
success. 

Beautiful was the moonlit sky, 
and refreshing the cool night-breeze 
that fanned our heated temples, as 
we drove back to town. Careless, 
riotous pleasure-seekers as we were, 
the holy stillness of the hour awoke 
in us that higher and better nature 
of man, never wholly extinct even 
in the worst. We talked of the 
wonders of astronomy ; speculated 
on the inhabitants of the myriads 
of stars which glittered over-head ; 
got to Paley’s Evidences, and dis- 
cussed our own wild notions of a 
future state—not with the vague 
speculation of the free-thinker—tfor, 
with all his faults, poor Hillingdon 
had a strong conviction of the truth, 
as he had learned it in his happy 
boyhood at his mother’s knee—but 
rather with a dreamy tinge of 
romance and poetry, in which such 
spirits as my friend’s are apt to 
indulge. There was something very 
German about Hillingdon’s ideas, 
more particularly of the immaterial ; 
and he was a devout believer in 
ghosts—having, as he himself 
averred, received no less than two 
warnings from those heralds of an- 
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other sphere. Poor fellow! could 
all his talent, wit, and imagination 
have been exchanged for a few grains 
of common sense, it would have 
needed no ghost to foretell what 
must be the close of such a career 
and such a character as his. 

Left fatherless from his boyhood, he 
had spentthe greater part of hisyouth 
in travelling over the Continent. 
From the bull-fights of Madrid to 
the reviews of Peterhoff—from the 
salons of Paris to the ruined temples 
of immortal Greece, he had seen 
and done everything before he was 
eighteen; and at that discreet age 
found himself passionately in love 
with an Austrian lady, who had, 
unfortunately, taken the veil in a 
convent of Verona. How they 
manage these things I am unable to 
—— norwas my friend disposed to 
enlarge upon the subject; but despite 
of boltsand bars—despite of monastic 
rigour and precautions, the cage was, 
one fine morning, found empty, and 
the bird had flown to take shelter on 
the breast of young Hillingdon. Such 
a connexion was not likely to prosper. 
And the unfortunate girl, a prey to 
remorse and superstitious terrors— 
to say nothing of a well-grounded 
apprehension that she might be re- 
taken and immured alive—being, 
besides, of a nervous, weak, and 
excitable temperament, terminated 
her existence by poison, and died in 
her lover's arms a very few months 
after the ill-fated elopemept. At 
twenty, Hillingdon entered the 
Guards, in point of feeling and ex- 
perience, an old man. Nothing but 
gambling appeared able to excite 
him. In all the sports and pleasures 
in which his comrades found such 
delight he took part readily and 
successfully ; but his heart was far 
away : ool the only time his cha- 
racteristic listlessness seemed to 
be overcome—the only moments in 
which he seemed to forget the 
past, and enter with energy 
into the present, were when dealing 
the ae upon which a fortune 
depended, or brandishing the 
dice-box whose imprisoned cubes 
should replenish or exhaust his 
yearly income. 

Nor was it wonderful that such 
a character should be essentially a 
gambler. I have already adverted 
to his firm belief in ghosts; and 
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his faith in ‘ luck’ or fortune, as he 
termed it, was not inferior to his 
superstition. Often have I seen 
him rise from the ‘ board of green 
cloth,’ and turning his chair thrice, 
from right to left, re-seat himself at 
the play-table, confident that success 
would ollow this mystical manceuvre. 
Often have I known him object to 
= in the company of certain in- 

ividuals, whose faces, forms, or 
dress he fancied were inimical to 
his ‘destiny,’ and patiently would 
he wait till such birds of ill-omen 
should take their flight, and allow 
him to enter unthwarted upon his 
speculations. With regard to his 
‘spirit-creed,’itwas firm and unassail- 
able. That very evening, as we 
rattled through the busy streets of 
London—so gay and lightsome after 
the head country highway— 
who would have supposed that the 
dashing, fashionable-looking dandy, 
driving that well-appointed cab from 
a jovial dinner-party to the glitter- 
ing halls of Croc fords, was relating, 
in tones of awe and emotion, to his 
brother reprobate the thrilling ex- 

eriences of what he called his 

igher state of being. Yet so it 
was. ‘I give you my sacred word 
of honour, Grand,’ he said, with an 
earnestness that impressed me with 
his own conviction of the truth of 
that which he related, ‘that since 
she died in my arms I have seen 
her twice—ay, seen her clearly 
and distinctly as I now see you. 
She has spoken with me in words 
that I dare not and may not repeat; 
but with all the warmth and affection 
of her loving youth. Twice has she 
appeared to me, and each time has 
her visit been one of warning—cach 
time has it been followed by some 
heavy and dreadful calamity. I saw 
her the night before my mother’s 
death. I saw her the morning of 
that fatal duel, when I went out 
with Congreve as his second, and 
poor young De Valmont was shot 
dead upon the ground. And I shall 
see her once, and only once more. 
At Rome—at Paris—will the third 
time be in London? I cannot tell; 
I know not how long it may be be- 
fore my spirit-bride revisits me once 
more; but when that time does come, 
T shall know full well what it fore- 
bodes. I have a solemn presenti- 
ment in my own mind, that within 
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four-and-twenty hours of the third 
warning, we shall meet, never to 
part again. And then people talk 
to me about the sbonilite of be- 
lieving in ghosts, as they call them, 
as if all the argument, all the reason 
in the world could make me doubt 
that which I know to be a fact, not 
only by the evidence of my outward 
senses, but by the in-born conviction 
of my soul. However, here we are 
at Crockford’s, and I only hope my 
dissertation on the supernatural will 
not affect your appetite for supper, 
or your ‘sacred thirst for gain’ 
afterwards.’ 

Doubtless, if men must play, and 
in the days of which I write it cer- 
tainly appeared to be one of the 
exigencies of human nature, Crock- 
ford’s was the best place at which 
to indulge that fatal passion. Now, 
when so many fine fortunes have 
melted away, so many bright spirits 
been ruined, in the undeviating pur- 
suit of the science of numbers, illus- 
trated by mechanical contrivances of 
dotted ivory, in which certain com- 
binations too surely produce ‘a 
seven’ when the quotient deserves 
to be ‘a four,’ and vice verséd—in 
these more straitened times, of wheat 
at thirty-eight shillings, and an in- 
exorable income-tax, it is perhaps as 
well that there should be no palace 
thrown open to the noblest and the 
gayest of the land—no board spread 
with the rarest dainties, and flooded 
with the choicest wines—and all 
‘free, gratis, for nothing,’ in order 
to encourage more liberally the spirit 
of speculation and the practice of 
arithmetic. I firmly believe that 
many men played at Crockford’s 
who would never have played else- 
where; and such being the case, it 
will not admit of argument, that the 
destruction of that establishment is 
one of the improvements of the age; 
but nevertheless, it was very plea- 
sant whilst it lasted, and to my frame 
of mind on the evening in question 
—harassed by my pecuniary difficul- 
ties, flushed with wine, and thirsting 
for excitement, no resort could have 
been so agreeable as the familiar 
halls of ‘ Crocky.’ 

‘ Nobody can throwahandto-night,’ 
said St. Heliers, rolling good-humour- 
edly into the supper-room, where 
Hillingdon and I were discussing a 
pleasing compound of champagne 
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and seltzer-water. ‘Grand, my boy, 
how goes it? I amafraid the Derby 
winner was not so good a trial-horse 
as the stable fancied, and Queen of 
the May proved Queen of the May- 
not.’ 

‘Don’t talk of her, I beseech you,’ 
I replied. ‘I shall offer Martingale 
fifty pounds for her, being a pony 
more than her value as a hack, to 
have the satisfaction of riding her 
to death.’ 

Whilst we thus conversed upon 
the topics of the day, the supper- 
room coatine more and more de- 
serted ; and as the occasional rattle 
of the dice-box in the next room 
became more distinctly audible, 
Hillingdon’s impatience to go and 
‘have a shy’ got more and more 
uncontrollable. I know not why, 
but although I had quite recovered 
my spirits, I felt a strange unwil- 
lingness to enter the play-room ; and 
after the fatigues and excitement of 
the dav, would far rather have 
smoked a soothing cigar upon the 
steps in the moonlight; but the 
eagerness of my companion induced 
me, at any rate, to go and ‘see 
what they were doing ;’ and I saun- 
tered listlessly behind him into the 
little screened-off temple sacred to 
Fortune. 

Business was going on rapidly, 
and apparently most prosperously 
for the proprietor, whose capital 
furnished ‘the bank.’ Every seat 
at the table was occupied, and a 
double tank of spectators, and oc- 
casional speculators, stood behind 
those who played. As I came in, a 
Russian prince was in the act of 
throwing aside the box in disgust 
—his eleventh hundred having been 

uietly disposed of by a deuce-ace. 
Lis next neighbour, an English earl, 
was as instantaneously placed hors de 
combat for the present by the mo- 
notonous ‘twelve out,’ proclaimed 
by a lynx-eyed official, with a rake 
and a green shade; and his rising 
in ill-concealed vexation gave me a 
vacant chair, of which I immediately 
possessed myself. I was pretty well 
Sora as a fortunate player, and a 
glance went round the table which 
seemed to intimate that a change 
might now be looked for in the 
course of fortune—the bank having 
enjoyed an unprecedented ‘ run.’ 

: r wont back him,’ muttered old 
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Lord Growler; ‘he’s out of luck. 
They say he lost five thousand 
pounds on the Oaks.’ 

Not much re-assured by his lord- 
ship’s remark, I asked modestly for a 
quiet hundred in counters ; and with 
novividanticipation ofsuccess, waited 
till the box should come round to me 
in due course of the game. 

Most of the players again threw 
out, amongst them Hillingdon and 
St. Heliers, who were sitting oppo- 
site, and my turn soon arrived to 
make my set, and call my main. I 
had remarked that ‘ seven’—usually 
a favourite number amongst hazard 
players—had got into disgrace early 
in the evening, and was now seldom 
called. To this ‘ main’ I accordingly 
determined to nail my colours, and 
putting down a fifty as my set, 
whilst I ‘threw away a pony’ on 
‘the nick,’ I manfully shouted, 
‘ Seven’s the main—Seven!’ whilst 
the croupiers joined chorus with 
their buzzing repetition of—‘ Make 
your game, gentlemen; the main is 
Seven.’ The dice rattled, the box 
fell, and a dotted eleven turned its 
welcome surface upward. I need 
not say this was what is termed a 
nick, and as such, won me four 
‘ ponies’ for the one I had risked, 
as well as fifty pounds on my set. 
Again I repeated the auspicious 
number, a again with like suc- 
cess. In short, I was in a vein of 
good fortune; and as the players 
murmured accordingly as they won 
or lost—‘ what a capital caster,’ or 
‘what infernal luck,’ I increased 
my stakes to the utmost limits 
allowed by the table, and pursued 
my triumphant career. If a four 
or a ten came leaping from the box 
at the first intention, instead of the 
seven I had invoked, so surely that 
four I dribbled over the baize—so 
surely that ten dashed thundering 
on the board once again, in time to 
win me, according to the rules of 
the game, twice my investment on 
the chance of its appearance ; and, 
finally, ere I threw out with my 
thirteenth main, I had what is 
termed ‘broken the bank,’ that is, 
exhausted the whole sum that they 
were prepared to lose on a single 
night, and had won, to my own 
share, upwards of four thousand 
pounds. How clean and crisp were 
the fresh, new notes that I thrust 
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into my waistcoat-pocket ; how plea- 
gant the rustle of those tangible 
witnesses of my success. What a 
thrill of delight did I experience, 
as I felt that the infernal post-obit 
might now be dispensed with, and 
I was again comparatively free. 
However, [ was too well schooled 
in the manners of ‘ my set’ to allow 
my triumph to become apparent, 
and it was with an affectation of 
extreme carelessness that I received 
the congratulations of St. Heliers 
and Hillingdon, both large winners, 
and allowed that ‘I had been toler- 
ably lucky, and had won a fairish 
ake ;’ much to the disgust of Lord 
Growler, who overheard my remark, 
and who was ready to cry with 
vexation, because his unbelief in my 
good star had induced him to bet 
against me, and had been the means 
of mulcting him to the amount of 
fourteen or fifteen pounds—a heavy 
loss to his lordship, with no family, 
and an income of 70,0002. a-year— 
the reason he never anand more 
than a sovereign at a time, was dis- 
satisfied if he won, and miserable if 
he lost! 


I am not usually an early riser, 
but the following morning saw me 
astir with ‘the milkmaids and the 
postman,’ representatives in London 
of the matutinal lark, and in the 
saddle, bound for the domicile of 
that modern Samaritan, good Mr. 


Shadrach. Of course, he was out 
of town, and spending the day at 
his ‘ willa,’ as his servant called it, 
several miles from London, whither, 
without loss of time, it was incum- 
bent on me to follow him. Suffice 
it to say, that two thoroughbred 
hacks were reduced to that state of 
exhaustion which a sporting baronet 
once described, as being ‘ done as 
crisp as a biscuit,’ ere I returned, 
having satisfactorily arranged mat- 
ters with the usurer, and settled, as 
he prophetically remarked, ‘ that 
we deat not require to do the post- 
obit this time ! 

So eventful a week as that of my 
signal defeat at the Oaks, and un- 
looked for triumph at Crocky’s, 
might well excuse me for some in- 
attention, during that period of ex- 
citement, to the fairer portion of 
my acquaintance. Of Coralie I 
had heard nothing. I concluded 
she was out of town, as I saw by 

N 
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the bills of Her Majesty's Theatre, 
that an inferior ballet was adver- 
tised in gigantic type, in which di- 
vertissement Mesdiles. Entrechat 
and Gavotte were promoted for the 
nonce to the principal parts. I did 
not like to inquire of St. Heliers, 
and had no time to get as far as the 
villa, so I was compelled to remain 
in ignorance of the lovely dancer’s 
whereabout. Not so with Mrs. 
Man-trap; that enterprising lady, 
who had a passion for everything 
that was ‘ fast,’ took care to remind 
me continually of her existence by 
a series of notes and messages, 
which at length brought me to her 
feet, or rather boudoir, into which 
charming little room only the most 
favoured among her visitors were 
admitted. Here, as in duty bound, 
I underwent a torrent of inquiries 
as to everything connected with my 
late proceedings; Mrs. Man-trap 
being one of those ladies who dearly 
love the last bit of news, whatever 
may be the subject thereof, and 
who are never satisfied without 
learning what they call the rights 
of it. Dearly I paid for my en- 
trance on the numerous list of her 
adorers, for of all deaths the most 
painful to my mind must assuredly 
be that of being ‘ talked to death ;’ 
and blue eyes, however languishing 
—showering curls, however glossy 
—forms of grace, and skins of ala- 
baster—become wearisome, if ac- 
companied by a tongue that ‘ onward 
rolls, and rolls for ever.’ I used to 
drive away from her door at such a 
pace, when released from these 
Courts of Inquiry, that, upon one 
oceasion, the safe and commodious 
wooden pavement being watered 
into a perfect glaciarium, whilst 
the adjoining streets remained 
parched and dusty as the Great 
Desert, I lamed my cab-horse so 
badly as to be reduced to the neces- 
sity of throwing him out of work 
altogether, and replacing him imme- 
diately by a new purchase. Of 
course, there was but one emporium 
in London where a youth of my 
pretensions was likely to be able to 
suit himself, more particularly as the 
vulgar question of ready money was 
one with which the gentleman con- 
ducting the establishment was always 
unwilling to trouble a customer; 
and, accordingly, the first time I 
found Maltby disengaged, I pre- 
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vailed upon him to accompany me 
as far as Fitz-Andrews’ yard, and 
give me the benefit of his judgment 
and experience in ‘ a deal.’ 

Time was that the horse-dealer, 
arace per se, was to be distinguished 
by his dress and appearance from 
all other trades and professions 
whatsoever. Slang, not to say vulgar 
manners, and apparel redolent of 
the stable, were the characteristics 
of the cloth ; but nous avons changé 
tout cela—the ‘ dealer,’ for we have 
dropped the substantive prefixed— 
‘the dealer’ of the present da 
would, we conceive, rather cleat 
those grandfathers who have spent 
all our money, and entailed upon 
us only their love of horse-flesh and 
its appliances. A quiet suit of 
sables, a highly-polished exterior, 
and a choice vocabulary, are quite 
in keeping with the stall at the 
Opera in London, and the second 
horse, silver cigar-case and sandwich- 
box, which accompany them over 
the green uplands of Leicestershire. 
And surely this is a good exchange 
for the noise and vulgarity which 
betrayed the ‘ drunken couper’ of the 
last century. We have now to deal 
with a man who is a gentleman, if not 
by birth, at least in manners and ac- 
tions ; and notwithstanding the pro- 
verbially sharp practice of those 
connected with the sale of horses, 
I will venture to say, that in no 
other trade will a customer meet 
with more fairness and liberality 
than will be shown him by the 
great dealers of London and ‘the 
Shires.’ 

But here we are at the clean and 
dainty passage which leads into Fitz- 
Andrews’ yard, and ringing the 
counting-house bell, we are ushered 
into the presence of a good-looking, 
middle-aged man, extremely courtly 
in his manners, and particularly 
well-dressed, to whom we state our 
business and requirements. Not- 
withstanding the affliction of an in- 
termittent deafness, he takes our 
meaning with surprising quickness, 
and ringing another bell, we are 
handed over to the care of a most 
respectable-looking family ostler, if 
we may use the expression, who, in 
his turn, having accompanied us 
across the yard; consigns us safely 
to the guardianship of Mr. Sago, the 
real mainspring of the establishment, 
the ostensible proprietor returning 
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to prosecute his business in the 
counting-house. 

‘I have brought Mr. Grand to 
look at a cab-horse,’ says Lord Malt- 
by. ‘Have you anything likely to 
suit him ?’ 

To which Mr. Sago bows like an 
ambassador, and looks at Mr.Grand. 

‘ Perhaps the captain will like to 
walk round the stables, my lord,’ 
says the man in authority ; and forth- 
with a couple of helpers are sum- 
moned, the one to strip, the other to 
re-clothe the horses submitted for 
an approval. 

Before I can spare a glance for 
the animals, I inspect Mr. Sago, and 
it strikes me that never, no, never, 
have I seen breeches and boots fit 
so marvellously well as those which 
encase his slender, well-turned 
limbs. Of course, he sleeps in 
them, and they are cleaned on his 

erson, as such a fit cannot possibly 
e made ‘to take off.’ The man 
himself is moulded to be a horse- 
man, and when mounted can, per- 
haps, make more of the animal that 
carries him, both as to action and 
appearance, than any other eques- 
trianin London. In the meantime, 
Maltby has selected a grey, that 
looks very like what we want, 
and as, on being stripped, his make 
and shape are found to be faultless, 
we have him out into the yard, to 
ascertain his capabilities when in 
motion. 

‘ Fine airy goer,’ says Mr. Sago, 
as the grey horse fidgets sidling 
down the yard, in a manner that 
would give but little room for the 
vehicle intended to be attached to 
him ; —‘ deautiful action, Captain 
Grand, and great inci — dee 
horse power, sir, with the action of 
a sylph! Like to see him in harness, 
Captain P—a child might drive him 
with a silken thread ;’ and, accord- 
ingly, the grey is lapped in leather 
forthwith, and I embark on a voyage 
of discovery by the side of Mr. Sago. 

* Let him go—don'’t hang at his 
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head,’ says the charioteer, making a 
virtue of necessity, as the horse, 
plunging vigorously forward, breaks 
away from the grasp of the atten- 
dant helpers, while Mr. Sago goes on 
talking, as if he were sitting at ease 
in an arm-chair. ‘ Town very full, 
sir, just now,’ as we graze a landau, 
to avoid coming in contact with an 
omnibus. ‘Great comfort to drive 
so handy a horse as this. I’m a 
very poor coachman myself; but I 
think I could steer him into the 
City to buy stock or to borrow 
money, Captain. Will you like to 
get your hand on him?’ he adds, as 
y dint of consummate skill, and 
that delicacy of touch which horse- 
men call ‘hand,’ he succeeds at 
length in making the animal go 
quietly up to his bit; and as my 
practice in olden time with Car- 
touch’s drag had given me some 
little insight into driving, I soon 
find that, with regular work, the 
grey is likely to make me a pleasant 
and valuable cab-horse. After a 


short trial, I make up my mind to 
have him, and the only remaining 
_— to be settled is as to price. 


or this I am again referred to the 
counting-house, where, after a brief 
interview with the proprietor, whose 
affliction has again attacked him, 
giving me some difficulty in makin 
him understand that I do not oak 
to pay immediately for the horse, 
it is agreed that, if I like him, I am 
to give two hundred for him at no 
very remote period—if on further 
trial I find he will not suit me, I 
may return him for twenty-five 
pounds, which is a fair and lberal 
arrangement on all sides; and I 
walk out of the yard with Maltby, 
congratulated by Mr. Sago on my 
purchase, which he assures me is 
‘the most eligible cab-horse in 
London for appearance and knee 
action ; and with your ‘ finger’ upon 
him, Captain Grand, to make him 
bend himself, he will be the cyno- 
sure of a thousand eyes!’ 


Cuapter VII. 


A FIELD-DAY IN THE PARK-—AN OLD FRIEND WITH A NEW FACE—THE 
OF THE EYES—MILITARY EVOLUTIONS AND CIVIL 


ARTILLERY 
EXPLANATIONS— TEACHING 


THE ART OF WAR, AND LEARNING THE ART OF LOVE, 


THERE is a bon-mot, attributed, 
though I believe very unjustly, to 
F, M. the Duke of Wellington, to 


the effect, that ‘if he were to put 

40,000 men into Hyde Park, he had 

not one general officer in the service 
n2 
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who could get them out again ;’ and 
this military sally has for years de- 
lighted the inexperienced civilian, 
who imagines that large bodies of 
soldiers are to be moved simply by 
word of command,—in other words, 
that it is only necessary to holloa at 
them, without the slightest regard 
to the technicalities of ‘covering,’ 
‘distances,’ and ‘priority of posi- 
tion ;’ for, with reference to the 
latter essential, you would commit 
no greater violation of etiquette by 
walking Lady A. quietly off to 
dinner, under the very nose of the 
Duchess of B., with whom, as host, 
the laws of society exact that you 
should lead the ae: than would 
be laid to your charge, if, in your 
arrangements for a field-day, you 
should post your infantry on the 
right of your artillery, and destine 
your smartest regiment of light dra- 
goons to occupy the left of the line. 
I have been led into this digression 
by the recollection of the important 
manner with which my servant prof- 
fered the Order-book to my notice, in 
the pages whereof it was distinctly 
enacted in ‘ brigade orders,’ that on 
the following morning the three 
regiments of Guards should occupy 
‘contiguous columns’ in the explo- 
sive neighbourhood of Hyde Park 
powder-magazine, while a regimental 
ukase announced that we were ‘to 
parade in review order, and that 
Captain Grand and a party would 
be ‘ furnished’ to keep the ground.’ 
And in compliance with these dis- 
tinct commands, the following morn- 
ing, at nine, saw me adorned with 
glittering epaulette, sash of gold, 
and bear-skin cap—no_ pleasant 
covering under a sweltering sum- 
mer’s sky—offering my valuable 
assistance to a troop of Life Guards 
and a handful of police, in restricting 
John Bull to a certain portion of the 
Park’s dried-up surface, and pre- 
vailing on him to abstain from 
thrusting his unwashed face and 
opaque figure between the reviewing 
gencrals and the troops they were 
there to inspect. Certainly the good- 
humour of an English mob is de- 
serving of all praise; even under 
circumstances of political excite- 
ment, they seldom lose their natural 
relish for fun and frolic; and when 
they are met together for anything 
in the shape of a sight—the Lord 
Mayor's show, the prorogation of 
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parliament, the Derby, or a _ 
tacle such as the present—their 
sense of the ludicrous, and determi- 
nation to enjoy themselves, are not to 
be surpassed. The temper displayed 
by our police, who are truly a long- 
suffering generation, assists leaner 
in keeping up this feeling of good- 
fellowship; and though a stalwart 
sentry may drop the but of his 
heavy musket on a pair of sensitive 
toes, or the managed charger of a 
Life Guardsman disperse a knot of 
idlers with his disciplined gambols 
and the whisk of his long, heavy 
tail, roars of laughter alone greet 
the sufferers, who in their turn can 
seldom refrain from joining in the 
general mirth. I was much struck 
with this on the morning in question, 
when, having stationed myself at 
the point of greatest attraction, and 
consequently where there was most 
pressure from the crowd, I found 
that not even the size and weight of 
our athletic guardsmen were always 
sufficient to stem the rush of the 
populace, and I had occasionally to 
call in the assistance of a black 
charger and its immovable rider, the 
effect of which was instantaneous. 
But there was one figure that I had 
observed two or three times trench- 
ing upon the forbidden line, and 
being a gentlemanlike, military- 
looking man, he had perhaps been 
allowed to creep rather more for- 
ward than the rest unmolested ; but 
at length, on his attempting to sepa- 
rate himself from the crowd, and 
take up his position in the space set 
apart for officers in uniform and 
those who had tickets to witness the 
review, one of my sentries lost all 
patience, and ordering his firelock 
in most unpleasant proximity to a 
well-varnished pair of boots, he at 
the same time bid the intruder stand 
back, and interposed his own mas- 
sive person, in a manner that left 
no alternative. I saw an altercation 
was going on, and as I approached 
to request the gentleman civilly to 
withdraw, I overheard an angry ex- 
postulation between the intruder and 
the unmoved private. 

‘I'm an oflicer, sentry. I insist 
upon being allowed to pass.’ ; 

‘Can't help. it, sir—not in uni- 
form.’ 

‘TI tell you I'm an officer. I have 
a right to go through the lines.’ 

‘Can't pass without a ticket.’ 
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‘T'll report you, sir; I will, by 
heavens! I’m an officer ; there’s my 
card. My name’s Walker—Major 
Walker, East India Company’s ser- 
vice. 

‘Major Walker, is it?’ said the 
stoical guardsman, who was, more- 
over, a bit of a wag, in a quiet 
way—‘then, if you be Major Walker, 
the best thing as you can do, is to 
walk off!’ 

I had some difficulty in preserving 
my gravity, as I came up and was 
appealed to by the irate field-officer. 
However, having every reason to 
suppose, from his manners and 
appearance, that he was what he 
represented himself, I passed him 
through on my own authority, and 
was thanked with a courtesy that 
showed my civility was not mis- 
placed. 

Sundry little episodes of the same 
kind, varied by the occasional 
* break-down’ of a temporary wooden 
stand, and comical discomfiture of 
its occupants, served to pass the 
time until the troops had taken up 
the several positions assigned to 
them ; and as my situation was close 
behind the ohelien point, from 
which favourable locality all the in- 
tricate manceuvres of the field-day 
were to be witnessed, I had an un- 
interrupted view of one of the most 
beautiful spectacles to be seen by the 
public in London, and one for which, 
unlike all our other national exhibi- 
tions, ‘ there is nothing to pay.’ 

By Heaven ! it is a splendid sight to see, 
(For one who hath no friend, no brother 
there, ) 
says Byron, in his thrilling deserip- 
tion of the eve of mortal fray ; but 
in this mimicry of war, the sight is 
even more splendid: there is no 
after-thought of pain or pity to mar 
the enjoyment of the glittering pre- 
sent, while happy is the fair one 
who recognises, or thinks she re- 
cognises, amidst that immovable 
mass of red and white, the martial 
form of a brother, a lover, or even a 
husband, assisting in the much-ad- 
mired pageant. Wonderful is the 
infatuation of woman as regards a 
scarlet coat. In the absence of a 
veritable ‘ dragoon, and the gloomy 
listlessness of November, even the 
stained and draggled crimson of the 
fox-hunter has a charm; but a real 
uniform of the killing hue, be- 
dizened with gold lace, more espe- 
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cially if surmounted by a pair of 
mustachios, is irresistible. 

Not the least beautiful portion of 
the day’s display was the mass of 
lovely and well-dressed women who 
had congregated to see the review ; 
and many an exclamation of wonder 
and delight rose from that bewitch- 
ing assemblage, as column after 
column moved steadily on to the 
ground, and halted in its oe 
place with military exactitude and 
precision. ; 

‘ Look, papa!’ said a gentle voice 
behind me, in accents of unmistake- 
able enjoyment—‘here come the 
17th Lancers ; and there is your old 
corps, the Artillery, as far as you 
can see, upon our left. And what is 
that regiment of dark people coming 
from behind the trees?’ 

‘The Rifles, my dear, probably,’ 
was the reply ; ‘but my eyesight is 
so bad, I cannot make out anything 
at that distance.’ 

‘Oh, how I wish somebody would 
explain to me what they are goin 
to do, I do so love a review!’ sai 
the excited girl. 

And thinking it a pity so much 
military enthusiasm should be 
thrown away, I was in the act of 
taking advantage of my official po- 
sition to furnish the young lady with 
a programme of the proceedings, 
when, turning round, I recognised, in 
the old gentleman of failing vision, a 
Colonel Belmont, whom I had once 
met at my father’s house, but of 
whom I knew very little, except that 
he was a widower with an only 
daughter. 

‘Can I be of any service to: you, 
Colonel?’ I said. ‘Probably you 
have forgotten Digby Grand?” 

And whilst papa was occupied in 
shaking hands, cordially expressing 
his delight at our mutual recogni- 
tion, and overwhelming me with 
inquiries about Sir Peregrine, whom 
he had probably seen long since his 
undutiful son, | had time to look at 
the daughter, whose charming voice 
had first attracted my attention. 
Heavens! what a beautiful girl she 
was! Far be it from me, like Olivia, 
to enter upon an inventory of her 
charms—‘ tem, two lips, indifferent 
red, &c.’—but she had the ~ for- 
tune to possess those violet eyes, 
with long, black eyelashes, that, 
with dark hair and a fair complexion, 
have made a fool of many a wise 
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man since the days of King Solo- 
mon. Ere I was presented to her, 
T had seen at a glance that she was 
bien gantée and bien chaussée, those 
two essentials in a lady’s dress ; and 
as she turned her graceful head to- 
wards me, and received papa’s intro- 
duction with her own sweet smile, 
I thought I should wish no better 
amusement than to act cicerone to 
this fascinating Miss Belmont during 
the whole of the coming perform- 
ances. 

But the dark massive columns 
have deployed into line, and, far as 
the eye can reach, extends a belt of 
red and white, flanked by the dusky 
Rifles and grim batteries of artillery ; 
while the keene pennons of the 
Lancers come wheeling rapidly from 
the rear. All eyes are directed to- 
wards Hyde Park Corner, and the 
crowd are mute with expectation, for 
a hoarse and indistinct command, 
reiterated in the front, is followed 
by the flash of steel along the whole 
line, as a thousand bayonets leap 
into air, and the brigade ‘shoulders 
arms,’ preparatory to receiving, with 
due respect, the time-honoured hero 
who is to inspect them. A brilliant 
and glittering staff winds through 
the iron gates near Apsley House, 
and sweeping rapidly into the Park, 
advances almost to where we are 
standing, as if expressly to give Miss 
Belmont an uninterrupted view of 
the Iron Duke, whom she adores 
with lady-like devotion. The line 

ns its ranks, and ‘ presents arms;’ 

e Commander-in-chief returns the 
salute, and though he bares a vene- 
rable head, white with the snows of 
sighty winters, the frame below is 
lithe and hardy, almost as in the 
prime of life, the heart within game 
and dauntless as ever. The populace 
cheer, the band plays ‘God save the 
Queen,’ and the tears sparkle in 
Miss Belmont’s eyes. 

_ *How well the old Duke is look- 
ing,’ says every one, with an affec- 
tionate emphasis on the adjective. 
And then the habitués, proud of 
their better information, instruct 
their country cousins in the identity 
of the different notabilities. ‘That's 
Prince George ; and there’s the Duke 
of Hessians; and here comes Earl 
Sabre-tasche—how well he rides; 
and there goes one of the Plan- 
tagenets ;—what a nice bay horse! 
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and which is the Marquis’s other 
leg ?’ as the finest horseman in Eng- 
land sways his mutilated figure to 
every motion of the highly-broke 
charger he bestrides. And so they 
run over the whole staff, with a 
remark for each—delighted beyond 
measure if a nod of recognition 
should reach them from any indi- 
vidual of that brilliant cortege. 

All this time the review 1s going 
on, and I have the pleasant task of 
explaining to Miss Belmont the 
different manceuvres of the regi- 
ments in motion. How they advance 
in column, covered by skirmishers, 
as the smart and active riflemen dot 
the surface of the Park; how they 
form line with wondrous rapidity 
ere the smoke created by the ar- 
tillery has half cleared away. How 
the cavalry make a brilliant and in- 
explicable charge, then openimg out 
like some ingenious display of fire- 
works, retire by wings and are no 
more seen. How the infantry in 
the meantime have betaken them- 
selves to the formation of im- 
pregnable squares, and having ‘ pre- 
— to resist cavalry’ by creatin 
iving fortresses bristlmg wit 
bayonets, are peppering away to 
their hearts’ content. The only 
drawback to this striking mancuvre 
being the critical position of the 
120th Foot, who receive and return 
the combined fire of her Majesty’s 
three regiments of Guards with a 
gallantry and steadiness that, if ball- 
cartridges weresubstituted for blank, 
would win them undying fame. 
However, the spectators do not find 
it out, so it matters but little. And 
now there is more smoke than ever, 
and a little divertissement by a dis- 
mounted aide-de-camp, whose loose 
horse much distracts the attention 
of the ladies. When we have ascer- 
tained he is not killed or even hurt, 
and have time to look about us a 
little, the line has re-formed, and 
after a steady advance, commences a 
series of ‘file-firing,’ producing, as 
Miss Belmontobserves, very much the 
effect of running one’s finger rapidly 
down the keys of a piano-forte, and 
the precision of which is testified 
by the attitudes of sundry raga- 
muffins and boys of the looser sort, 
who, having got within the lines, 
are now feigning to suffer great loss 
and slaughter amongst themselves 
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from the efficient aim of the troops, 
and are lying about the field in 
every distorted and agonized species 
of pantomimic death. ‘Fire a 
volley,’ says the senior in authority. 
‘Fire a volley,’ repeat colonels and 
majors to their respective regiments 
and battalions. ‘Steady, men,’ says 
the sergeant-major ; ‘lock up! that 
rear-rank’ (which does ot imply 
that one-half the regiment is to be 
condemned to solitary confinement), 
and a thundering volley discharges 
itself, under cover of which the un- 
compromising bayonet is levelled, 
and a combined charge executed by 
the whole line, which looks as if it 
would sweep general officers, staff, 

olice, spectators, ladies, and all 
into Park-lane. Abstaining, how- 
ever, from so general ‘a scrimmage,’ 
they halt and retire in admirable 
order, covered by cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and throwing out clouds of 
skirmishers, till they have reached 
the same ground and taken up the 
same positions with which the 
review commenced. 

‘And now, Miss Belmont,’ I ex- 
plain to my attentive companion, 
‘the points are being placed, and 
the regiments will march past.’ 

‘Oh, how delightful,’ says the 
fair enthusiast. ‘And will your 
company march past, CaptainGrand? 
And shall we hear the band? Papa, 
now you will see the Guards quite 
close.’ 

And quite close the imposing 
columns came; and many an adju- 
tant’s heart leapt for joy as company 
after company, Guards, Rifles, and 
infantry of the line, moved steadily 
past the saluting point, exact as a 
machine regulated by mechanism, 
level as a wall of brick. ‘here 
always appears to me something 
awful in the uncompromising, un- 
wavering advance of a large body 
of disciplined men. It is his resolute, 
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unflinching bearing, his steady de- 
meanour, totally uninfluenced by 
extraneous circumstances —in a 
word, it is the magic power of dis- 
cipline that gives the soldier his 
moral advantage over all the head- 
long gallantry and numerical supe- 
riority of undrilled thousands. And 
this steadfast reliance on himself, his 
officers, and his comrades, is only 
to be acquired by constant mutual 
practice in the field—practice that 
must be often repeated on the drill- 
ground before it can be brought 
into play under the fire of an enemy. 
This is the secret of all the weal 
ings and counter-marchings, so often 
sneered at by the ignorant of military 
affairs. This is the object of the 
frequent parades and countless 
manceuvres that to the unreflecting 
appear so unnecessarily to harass 
the soldier. And all this must be 
brought to a very high state of per- 
fection before such a ‘ march past’ 
can be witnessed as delighted the 
unpractised eyes of pretty Miss 
ions’: and called forth an approv- 
ing sentence from ‘the Duke’ him- 
self. 

And now, much to my annoyance, 
the movements of the day are to 
come to a conclusion. ‘lhe line, 
once more formed, advances in open 
order to the music of the three 
finest bands in the service, and 
again ‘present arms’ as a sort of 
farewell to the illustrious hero. A 
few words of approbation addressed 
by him to the respective colonels 
are soon made known to the officers 
and privates of the different troops 
and companies: and I am compelled 
to bid Miss Belmont farewell, not 
however, before I have discovered 
her whereabouts in London; and 
collecting my dispersed party to- 
gether, 1 march them Sake towards 
the barracks under the wing of the 
battalion to which they belong. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN JOHN DRYDEN & HENRY PURCELL, 
IN THE YEAR 1691, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF THEIR FORTHCOMING 


‘DRAMATICK OPERA OF KING ARTHUR,’ 


RYDEN. Well, Harry, so the 

fates have decreed that we 
should be once more associated on 
the stage. Betterton, our master, 
has issued his mandate, and we must 
again obey it. 

Purcell. His commands are not 
always welcome; but when they 
compel my companionship with you, 
they cannot fail to be so: an asso- 
ciation with Mr. Dryden would be 
an honour to any musician. 

D. And I understand that you 
have attained a degree of musical 
eminence which now renders you 
my fit and worthy associate. I have 
no knowledge of your art, but the 
universal report, even of your bre- 
thren, places you at their head. 

P. My worthy master Blow, and 
my well-instructed friends Wise, 
Humphries, and Clark, have re- 
stricted themselves to the service of 
the Church. It has been my fortune, 
from very early life, to apply my 
knowledge of music to the theatres 
as well as the Church. You know 
that I was only a boy when I wrote 
my opera Dido and Aineas. 

D. Which, no doubt, recom- 
mended you to Betterton, and occa- 
sioned the alliance between us which 
is now to be farther cemented by a 
new partnership. 

P. Iscarcely imagined you would 
condescend to ally yourself with an 
English musician after what you 
said of Grabu, in his opera, Albion 
and Albanius. 

D. Well, perhaps I said more 
than I ought, but, after all, I rather 
echoed King Charles's opinion than 

ave one of my own. You know, 

arry, I am no musician ; and there- 
fore my opinion would be estimated 
only at its real worth by those that 
are. 

P. True and we Abbey-boys have 
had many a hearty laugh at it. 
But pray never again quote the late 
king as an authority in musical taste 
—he who silenced the organ at the 
Chapel Royal, and supplied its place 
with a band of French fiddlers. 


D. No great proof of good taste, 
certainly; but t had many reasons 
for wishing to compliment him, and 
we poets are allowed licences—be- 
sides, that we succeed better in 
fiction than truth. But come, to 
business. What is the immediate 
purpose of this visit ? 

P. Tosettle, if we can, the terms 
on which we are to enter upon this 
joint-labour, and to come to some 
understanding as to the best way in 
which it can be accomplished. 

D. Why that is Seer enough. 
‘Tis my part to invent, and the 
musician's to follow the invention.’ 

P. What, at all hazards? This 
might be sometimes inexpedient, 
and sometimes impossible. You 
know that when I set the music in 
your alteration of Shakspeare’s Zem- 
pest, you eaten several of my 
suggestions. Mr. Dryden, you are 
a great poet, and no man, at times, 
writes more finely for a musician— 
but you are not always right. You 
are not aware that some lines and 
thoughts music can express finely, 
some imperfectly, some not at all. 

D. Well, well, ‘I am willing to be 
counselled, and will always follow 
a friend’s advice when I find it 
reasonable, but I will never part 
with the power of the militia.’ 

P. Suppose, in order that we 
may clearly understand each other’s 
views, you give me your definition 
of an opera. 

D. Reedy. ‘ An opera is a poeti- 
cal tale or fiction, represented by 
vocal and instrumental music. The 
supposed persons of this musical 
drama are generally supernatural, 
as gods, goddesses, and heroes. The 
recitative part of the opera requires 
a masculine character of expression 
and sound, the other, which (for want 
of a proper English word) I must 
call the songish part, must abound 
in softness and variety of numbers ; 
its principal intention being to 
please the hearing rather than to 
gratify the understanding.’ 

P. It ought to aim at both; but 
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we will discuss this point afterwards. 
You have been describing the plan 
and rules of an Italian opera. 

D. No doubt; ‘ for whoever un- 
dertakes the writing of an opera, is 
obliged to imitate the design of the 
Italians, who have not only invented, 
but brought to perfection this sort 
of dramatic musical entertainment.’ 

P. If youmean, that having chosen 
thelyric drama of Italy as our avowed 
model, undoubtedly we are bound 
to follow it. But I deny that we 
are obliged to do so—and I also deny 
that itis brought to perfection. Per- 
fection in music, Mr. Dryden, we 
shall not hear on this side heaven. 
‘Our art is but in its nonage.’ I 
know enough of it to be assured 
of that. I see that its powers are 
capable of infinite extension and 
combination, and that these will be 
unfolded and called into existence 
in a way and to an extent of which 
we have no idea. 

D. But if you reject Italian au- 
thority, to what will you refer and 
appeal P 

P. Simply to nature ; experience 
and judgment in the selection of a 
dramatic subject, and in the employ- 
ment of music, as connected with it. 
You say the Italians invented the 
Italian opera, as no doubt they did, 
but I need not remind so eminent a 
dramatic writer as you are, that 
music has been connected with the 
stage in this country before the 
Ttalian opera, according to your de- 
finition of it, was born. You speak 
of recitative: why, recitative is a 
thing of yesterday, first understood 
by Carissimi and poor Stradella, our 
cotemporaries—men whom I hold 
in the highest honour. 

D. Well, Harry, you have looked 
into the history of your art more 
than I have had either time or in- 
clination to do. You know I have 
confessed that I had no knowledge 
‘either of the time when the Italian 
opera began, or its first author.’ My 
surmise as to its Spanish origin was 
perhaps erroneous. But what con- 
nexion with music and our drama do 
you refer to? 

P. Inthefirst place,to many of our 
masques, which were dramatic enter- 
tainments, into which music largely 
entered, and which were written 
before the Italian opera had been 
moulded into its present form; and 
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in the second, to the Tempest, which 
as Shakspeare wrote it, and inde- 

endent of the large musical ad- 
ditions you made to it, never could 
have been acted without music. 
You know (nobody better) that 
music is a prime and potent agent 
in this play, and that the business 
of the scene often could not be car- 
ried on without it. 

D. Well, then, if I understand 
you aright, you mean to contend 
that we are free to construct an 
opera of our own. 

P. To be sure I do—who is to 
hinder us? In fact, we have already 
exhibited our own views with regard 
to the connexion of music with the 
drama. Why are we to be bound 
by foreign rules which may justly 
apply to the language, customs, and 
habits of other countries, but are 
wholly unsuited to our own? Pardon 
me, sir, for saying that you have 
shown a slavish, and in you, an un- 
becoming deference to French models 
in the construction and language of 
your plays. 

D. Why, Harry, you know the 
court sets the fashion, and as I 
write to live, I must fall in with its 
taste. Courtiers account Shakspeare 
a barbarian, and will not listen to 
him till he has been Frenchified. 
But I have given you my definition 
of an opera; it is time that I hear 
yours. 

P. Youshall have it. Youknow, 
perhaps, that my first opera was ex- 
actly conformed to your definition. 
The persons were classical heroes— 
the dialogue throughout in recita- 
tive ; therefore I may be allowed to 
say it is not the want of ability, but 
experience and conviction, that led 
me to recommend to English hearers 
a different form of the lyric drama. 

D. What, then, would you give 
up the employment of recitative, 
which the Italians regard as es- 
sential to the very existence of an 
opera? 

P. By no means. There are 
times when recitative can accomplish 
what the best delivered speech would 
fail to effect. I don’t like to quote 
my own humble labours, but in the 
opening of the ‘ Conjurer’s Song’ in 
the play which you and Sir Robert 
Howard wrote, even Betterton him- 
self could not impart the force and 
expression that I have enabled the 
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a to give. You remember, 
per ee Leveridge in the part. 

D. You mean, ‘ You twice ten 
hundred deities.’ I wrote that song, 
and I own that I never felt the true 
power and force of recitative until 
then. But how comes it that you 
who have succeeded so well in it, 
should wish to discard it? 

P. Ihave no such wish. I only 
wish to employ it when and where 
I think, in our language, it ought 
to be employed. I would use it 
whenever any strong feeling or 
passion is to be expressed, but not 
to carry on the current dialogue of 
a play. Music is not merely an art 
and a science, (for it is both) but a 
language—to be used fitly, judi- 
ciously, appropriately. I have en- 
deavoured to express my opinion of 
the position of the two arts in the 
dedication to my Dioclesian, and if 
I remember aright, it runs thus :— 

* Music and poetry have ever been 
acknowledged sisters, which walking 
hand in hand, support each other. 
As poetry is the harmony of words, 
so music is that of notes—and as 
poetry is a rise above prose and 
oratory, so is music the exaltation 
of poetry. Both of them may excel 
apart, but sure they are most ex- 
cellent when they are joined, because 
nothing is then wanting to either of 
their perfections.’ 

D. Prettily expressed, Harry, but 
I hope that my verses need not your 
=~ to give them acceptance and 
credit with the town. 

P. No, sir; they need no help of 
mine to win for them the position 
they have secured, and will retain 
long after you and I are no more 
seen. My remark, too, must be 
taken with certain qualifications. 
It had reference only to that class 
of try which would engender 
musical ideas. I should find some 
difficulty, for example, in setting 
your ‘ Hind and Panther’ to music. 

D. No doubt. But let us come 
to the point—our new play, for I 
will not call it an opera. 

P. Call it what you please; the 
label is of little consequence if the 
quality and flavour of the wine be 
good. 

D. Thave given you my definition 
of an opera; now give me yours. 

P. You have given me the defi- 
nition of an Italian opera. My de- 
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finition of an English opera (to adopt 
the name) would be ‘a play, of which 
music formed a frequent, necessary, 
and integral part, but of which the 
dialogue was spoken.’ If you mean 
your play to be sung throughout, 
you and Betterton must look out for 
another composer: and remember 
that you will fou all your best actors 
—you know that neither he, nor 
Kynaston, Montford, Mohun, nor 
Leigh can sing. But what is your 
subject ? 

D. The subject on which I in- 
tended and hoped to have written 
an epic poem—King Arthur; but 
all thought of that is at an end, and 
I have now determined to bring out 
the play to which, as you know, my 
Albion and Albanius was merely 
intended as a sort of prelude. But 
times and dynasties have changed, 
and ‘ not to offend the government 
which has hitherto protected me, I 
have been obliged so much to alter 
the first design, that it is now no 
more what it was formerly than the 
present ship of the Royal Sovereign, 
after so often taking down and alter- 
ing, is the vessel it was at the first 
building.’ 

P. Your dramatis persone, then, 
are Britons and Saxons. 

D. They are. King Arthur, Mer- 
lin, the Duke of Cornwall, and his 
blind daughter, being the principal 
British characters ; to whom I have 
added Philidel, whose origin you 
will easily trace to Ariel. 

P. Good; and for whom I will 
write another ‘Come unto these 
yellow sands.’ 

D. The Saxons are Oswald and 
his followers, with Grimbald, an 
earthy spirit. 

P. Well, well; here are materials, 
if we can but work them up. I will 
adopt your own words, and give you 
‘a friend’s advice,’ which you will 
‘follow only when you find it reason- 
able.’ How does your play open? 

D. Conon and other friends of 
King Arthur, describe the state of 
England and the impending contest 
between the Britons and Saxons. 
Emmeline, and Arthur, her lover, 
will afterwards appear. The trum- 

t is heard, and Arthur prepares 

or the approaching battle, which— 

P. Stop, stop, sir; I will be ready 
for your battle when the time comes; 
but we must not have recourse to 
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music’s most animating strains at 
first. Rather something of a graver 
kind, while the attention of the 
hearers is fresh. Your Saxons are 
heathens—what are the names of 
their reputed gods? 

D. Woden and Thor. . 

P. Then interpose a sacrifice to 
them, with priests and their atten- 
dants, in order to invoke their deities’ 
aid in the approaching conflict. 
Music will be sae appropriately 
used, for witnout her aid you could 
not carry such a scene through. 
Always remember, Mr. Dryden, 
that there can be no combination of 
voices on the stage without you call 
in music. Destitute of her assistance, 
you can get no farther than a huzza. 
Give me words for solo and chorus, 
and I will answer for the effect. 

D. Iwill proceed with my outline. 
‘ A battle is supposed to take place 
behind the scenes, and the Britons 
enter victorious.’ 

P. Todo what—march off again ? 
No, no. Here give me a bold, mar- 
tial song, that can be chorused by 
the whole army—something that 
breathes defiance. 

D. As much as to say, ‘ Come, if 
you dare.’ 

P. The very words I should like 
—I have the music for them in my 
head already. 

D. Then I have had a thought 
(taken from Tasso) of conducting 
my hero and his army through an 
enchanted forest, where he shall be 
assailed by good and evil spirits, 
under the command of Philidel and 
Grimbald. 

P. For which you must and shall 
have the assistance of my art; and 
without it you may strike out your 
scene. Troops of spirits, no more 
than congregations of priests, or 
battalions of soldiers, can open their 
throats together on the stage except 
by the aid of music. 

D. Arthur, like Rinaldo, is then 
to pass through a variety of temp- 
tations, and I have provided songs 
by syrens, a hs, and sylvans. 

P. For al of which I will furnish 
ee music. 

. Then, according to custom, I 
Mean to introduce a masque, in 
which Pan, olus, Venus, Comus, 
and other heathen deities will sing 
in ee of England; winding up 
with a chapter of the order of the 
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Garter, a song to ‘ St. George, the 
patron of our Isle,’ and a compliment 
to our reigning sovereign. 

P. And is it your real design to 
have this all sung—dialogue and all ? 
If so, I need not again remind you 
that you must discard all your best 
actors, sincewe have no singers equal 
to the performance of an opera writ- 
ten according to the Italian model. 
Adopt my idea of an English opera, 
discard all slavish adherence to rules, 
‘customs, and habits, which, if suited 
to a foreign nation and language, 
are not necessarily binding upon or 
suited toours. Surely, Mr. Dryden, 
you are the person to give and not 
to receive the law. Do this, and I 
am with you heart and soul. 

D. But you know that I have 
committed myself to the opinion I 
have quoted. 

P. True; and so you did to the 
French rule, that tragedies should 
be written in rhyme; but you had 
the sense and courage to confess 
yourself in the wrong, and pay your 
allegiance to nature and Shakspeare. 
I have not forgotten part of your 
prologue to Aurengzebe, the last of 
your rhyming plays. The lines run 
thus :— 

Our author has now another taste of wit, 

And to confess a truth, though out of 
time, 

Grows weary of his long-loved mistress 
—rhyme. 

Passions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him, like enchanted 
ground. 

In spite of all his pride, a secret shame 

Invades his breast at Shakspeare’s 
honoured name. 


D. T remember the linessand the 
conviction that produced them. But 
a man always feels some repugnance 
at avowing achange of opinion. "Tis 
a confession either that he had im- 
perfectly studied the subject on 
which he wrote, or that he was in- 
fluenced by some selfish or unworthy 
motive. 

P. Pardonme, sir; neitherof these 
reasons apply to you. Rather let 
= say it was : distrust of your own 
judgment and your own proper 
calibe. Seat me to add, that 
my admiration of the Italian masters 
of music is upon record; and if it 
were not in words, my anthem, ‘ O 
God, thou hast cast us out,’ and my 
motet, * Jehova, quam multi sunt 
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hostes mei,’ would show that I had 
studied both Palestrina and Caris- 
simi; but how far Italian rules for 
the writing an opera are applicable 
to our language and to our stage is 
quite another question. 

D. Well, Sewry, I believe you 
are right. I respect a man who 
loves his art cordially and disinter- 
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estedly, as all the world knows you 
do. will take your advice, and 
from time to time we will confer 
together again on the subject of our 
—what shall we call it? 

P. What you please, sir. Good 
morning, it is time for me to be at 
the Abbey. 


WAR. 


WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 
character.— The Times, October 17, 1851. 


Carter IV. 
A LFRED, Prince Windischgriitz, 


has been the object of much 
undeserved praise and blame. His 
siege and conquest of the open 
town of Vienna love been compared 
to some of the most brilliant achieve- 
ments of ancient and modern times. 
He has been accused of having, 
by unnecessary delays, permitted 
the Hungarians to recover from the 
shock of the battle of Schwechat. 
It has been said of him, that 
with too high an opinion of his 
own station and talents, he enter- 
tained a proportionate contempt for 
the Hungarian leaders. ‘hese 
charges are founded upon the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the Prince’s 
character and career. The descen- 
dant of an ancient house, bred to 
the stately courtesies of the Imperial 
palace, invested with a command in 
early life, before he had learnt to 
obey, and grown grey amidst courtly 
festivals, the chase, and the dissipa- 
tions of the mess-table, his vision 
limited, and his ideas ground down 
to triviality, by the exclusive inter- 
course with one class of society only— 
and that class, perhaps, the oe in- 
structed, and aatalaley the most ig- 
norant of the necessities and duties 
of practical every-day life—the 
Prince Windischgriitz was most in- 
capable of understanding the causes 
and appreciating the energies of a 
—— movement. Seen, tee thty, 
and reserved from his earliest inn 
as he grew in age and power, he 
sought to ape the most prominent, 
but least essential qualities of the 


Dukes of Wallenstein and Alva. 
Governor of Prague when, inthesum- 
mer of 1848, that city became a prey 
to the horrors of an ultra-national 
insurrection, the Habsburgs had 
to thank his sullen firmness for the 
preservation of the second capital of 
their empire, and with it, of the im- 
portant kingdom of Bohemia. The 
successful bombardment of Prague 
and the conquest of Vienna were 
not cobvelated to give him a high 
opinion of insurrectionary tactics ; 
but experience at least taught 
him the advantage of quick and 
energetic proceedings. ‘The plan 
for an invasion of Hungary had 
been many weeks before fully drawn 
up by the late Count Latour. Its 
leading features corresponded with 
the inclinations of Prince Windisch- 
gratz, and with his views of the 
strength and powers of resistance 
of the Magyar leaders. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the object to 
be kept in view was, not to re- 
conquer Hungary, and expel Mr. 
Kossuth and his party, but to sur- 
round them on all sides, to invade 
the country from all quarters of the 
globe, to catch the leaders as in a net, 
and leave them no choice but death 
or unconditional surrender. The 
framers of this scheme anticipated 
immediate success, and prepared for 
the most deliberate revenge. In 
the north-east of Hungary, along 
the frontiers of Austria, Gallicia, 
Moravia, and Styria, regiment after 
regiment was posted, until the 
whole line became a vast camp. 
An army of 65,000 men assembled 
at Vienna and on the Marchfeld, 
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with directions to march on the 
military roads on either bank of the 
Danube, and occupy Buda and 
Pesth. A small corps of 9000 men, 
under General Simunich, received 
orders from its cantonments in Mora- 
via, to enter the valley of the Lower 
Waag, and to join the chief corps at 
Tyrnau. Another corps of 9000 
men, then in Silesia, and com- 
manded by General Gotz, was to 
woceed through the defiles of Jab- 
foenkn, into the valley of the Upper 
Waag, and to occupy the mountain 
districts and cities of Schemnitz and 
Kremnitz ; while General Schlick’s 
corps of 24,000 men, then in Gallicia, 
received orders to march through 
the defiles of Dukla upon Eperies. 
In the west, General Puchner, 
at the head of 32,000 men, was in 
possession of Transylvania. From 
that province, he was commanded 
to enter the valley of the Marosch, 
to effect a junction with General 
Kukavina at Temesvar, to relieve 
the fortress of Arad, and to occupy 
the Banat; while, in the south, the 
Servian Landsturm of 30,000 men 
rose to occupy the Baczka, and 


assist General Puchner in reduc- 


ing Szegedin and Vasarhely. The 
Generals Trebersberg and Dahlen 
were to advance in the south-east, 
by way of Fiinfkirchen, and General 
Nugent, with 12,000 men, from the 
east—i. e., from Styria, was to oc- 
cupy the districts round the Lake 
Balaton, to intercept the retreat of 
a Hungarian corps under Perczel, 
and generally to prevent the junction 
of the Hungarian forces in the south, 
on the banks of the Drave, and in 
the north on the banks of the 
Laytha. These arrangements were 
complicated, uncertain, and produc- 
tive of a great waste of time; but 
in the presence of the motives of 
eaten animosity, which animated 
the Austrian Court and its servants, 
these arrangements were necessary. 
It took some weeks before all.the 
corps were apprised of the com- 
mabheeinoliete intentions, before 
the weaker corps had received their 
reinforcements of fresh levies from 
Bohemia and Italy, and before they 
were all supplied with ammunition, 
provisions, and the manifold re- 
quirements for a winter campaign. 
Indeed, the Hungarian leaders ex- 
pected no expedition before the re- 
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turn of spring. Mr. Kossuth, writ- 
ing to Gérgey, on the 5th December, 
says :— 

*T cannot believe that Windisch- 
gritz will attack us before the end 
of the winter. By that time, I can 
have an army of 60,000 men, with 
200 guns. am more than ever 
convinced that you and I are des- 
tined to save the country, as a re- 
ward for which service, L hope to 
pass the rest of my days in some 
rural retreat asa farmer; while you, 
general, will, I trust, live to be pro- 
fessor of chemistry.’ 

While Mr. Kossuth indulged in 
hopes which were too modest to be 
sincere, the Austrian Commander- 
in-Chief wasted some valuable days 
in the still more puerile occupation 
of collating and publishing a hue and 
ery after Mr. Kossuth, his wife, the 
Generals Gérgey, Perezel, Messaros, 
and other distinguished members of 
the Hungarian parliament, declaring 
that the said persons were running 
about and hiding themselves, and 
offering rewards for their apprehen- 
sion. This measure appears truly 
ridiculous, if it be considered that 
the whole of Hungary was just then 
in a state of insurrection, and that, 
to all intents and purposes, Mr. 
Kossuth was more denis at 
Pesth than his sovereign and lord 
at Olmiitz. 

That unfortunate monarch felt the 
reins of power fast escaping from 
his grasp. His debility and utter 
helplessness had for many years past 
made him an object of pity to his 
people, and scorn to his nearest 
friends and relatives. Yielding, less 
to the superior wisdom than to the 
superior strength of those who sur- 
rounded him, he had, ever since the 
commencementof thegreat European 
convulsion, been hurried into actions, 
the consequences of which lay be- 

ond the range of his limited vision. 
Those consequences—the devasta- 
tion of his fairest provinces, the re- 
bellion of his most loyal subjects, 
the death of Count Lamberg, the 
Vienna insurrection, and the assas- 
sination of his Secretary-at-War— 
appeared to him like so many acts 
of Divine vengeance. The Nemesis 
of history, whose awful retribution 
is a mystery to the eyes of the cun- 
ning and the wise, was revealed to 
the gaze of this idiotic prince. His 
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family were bent upon wreaking 
their vengeance on Hungary. He 
wished but for peace. He would 
not consent to the war against Hun- 
gary. It is reported that all en- 
treaties, all threats (for so great was 
the decline of his bodily and mental 
powers, that even threats passed 
unresented), received no other re- 
sponse but the moaning ery, ‘My 
oath! my oath!—I have sworn a 
holy oath!’ He clung to that oath 
in obstinate conscientiousness, and 
refused to sanction the annihilation 
of Hungary, because he had sworn 
to respect its constitution. 

It is impossible to say what scenes 
were enacting in the secret cham- 
bers of the palace at Olmiitz 
during the last week of November, 
1848. The popular rumours, hint 
at stronger measures than mere 
menaces. But early on the 3rd of 
December, the subjects of the Aus- 
trian crown were startled by the 
news of an important state act. On 
the 2nd December—the day which, 
three years later, became an im- 
portant and fateful day in the annals 
of the French nation—the members 
of the Imperial family, the ministers 
of the crown, and the military chiefs 
of the Empire were assembled in 
the great hall of Olmiitz Palace: 
Prince Schwartzenberg, the premier; 
Count Stadion, his colleague and 
chief supporter; Dr. Bach, at one 
time a successful barrister and agi- 
tator in the manner of Kossuth, but 
now Great Justiciary of the Empire; 
M. Bruck, formerly clerk in a mer- 
chant’s office at Trieste, whom the 
revolution raised to the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade; Prince Win- 
dischgratz; the Baron Jellachich, 
resplendent in his scarlet and gold 
uniform as general of the red- 
cloaked Szereczaners, surrounded 
the Archduke Francis Charles, heir- 
apparent to the throne; the Arch- 
duchess Sophia, his wife; and the 
Archduke oes Joseph, his son, 
then a boy of eighteen. In due 
time the Emperor entered, pale, de- 
jected, and resigned. He repeated, 
with a faltering voice, the formula 
of resignation, which the clerks of 
the privy council had drawn up for 
the purpose. The Archduke Francis 
Charles had resigned his own claims 
to the throne. The Emperor, for 
the last time exercising a sovereign’s 
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power, surrendered the crown to 
his nephew ; ‘ because,’ as stated in 
the formula, ‘ the necessities of the 
time required the energies of a 
younger man.’ On that very even- 
ing, the deposed monarch left the 
palace of Olmiitz, and proceeded 


into a temporary exile at Prague. ‘ 

Francis Joseph of Austria sig- 
nalized his advent to the throne by 
two important edicts. His first pro- 
clamation, announcing his assump- 
tion of the purple, stated his ‘ firm 
resolution of maintaining the splen- 
dour of the crown;’ and for that 
purpose he declared he relied ‘chiefly 
and implicitly on the tried gallantry, 
loyalty, oa perseverance of his 
glorious army.’ His second edict 
was directed against Hungary. He 
denounced the ‘ rebellious few,’ who, 
by their terrorism, compelled that 
most loyal nation to revolt; but he. 
declared that the Hungarians, by 
their rebellion, had forfeited their 
privileges and constitution; from 
that day their country was an inte- 
gral part of the Austrian monarchy. 
Prince Windischgratz was com- 
manded to reduce them to that state, 
and unlimited powers were given to 
that general for ‘the due punish- 
ment of the Hungarian rebels.’ 

The German and Bohemian sub- 
jects of the Austrian crown received 
the news of the Emperor Ferdinand’s 
resignation with astonishment, but 
without opposition. Austria Proper 
was overawed by a hundred thou- 
sand bayonets. The Bohemian 
Czechs, yielding to that fatal ani- 
mosity of races which constitutes 
the firmest basis of the Habsburg 
dynasty, rejoiced in the prospect of 
the downfall of Hungary. The par- 
liament at Pesth alone protested 
against Francis Joseph and _ his 
usurpation of the Imperial dignity. 
Although dissolved by the Emperor 
Ferdinand’s edict of the 3rd of Oc- 
tober, the sittings of that body con- 
tinued; and on the motion of L. 
Madarass, a declaration was voted, 
asserting the peculiar condition of 
Hungary as a separate kingdom, its 
rights to its constitution and to the 
laws made or assented to by the 
nation. They protested, further, 
that no family arrangements respect- 
ing the Imperial throne of Austria 
could legally affect the Royal crown 
of Hungary ; that a vacancy of the 
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Hungarian throne was possible only 
in case of the demise of the legally 
crowned king, and that in such a 
case the heir to the throne was bound 
to sign a coronation treaty, to take 
his oath to the constitution, and to 
accept the kingdom of Hungary and 
the crown of St. Stephen at the 
hands of the national delegates. In 
conclusion, they flung back the re- 
proach which the new Emperor had 
cast upon them, by insinuating that 
their King Ferdinand was the victim 
of a rebellious conspiracy, and hence 
‘those who submitted to the autho- 
rity of Francis Joseph were to be 
considered as traitors to the country.’ 

Measures were taken to support 
this parliamentary defiance. What- 
ever troops and bands of volunteers 
could be collected, were sent to sup- 
portthe various corps onthe frontiers. 
General Giérgey, with 30,000 men 
and 60 field-pieces, protected the 
Hungarian border against the gros 
of the Imperialists. His head- 
quarters were at Pressburg. 

General Meszaros, with 14,000 
men and 32 guns, opposed General 
Schlick in the northern counties. 
Another 14,000 men and 30 guns, 
under General Kis, occupied the 
Baeska and the Banat ; and the Pole, 
Bem, who offered his services to Mr. 
Kossuth, was sent to Transylvania, 
with instructions to create an army, 
and to sweep that province clear of 
the Imperialist troops and the Walla- 
chian levies under General Puchner. 

Of the fortresses, Arad and Te- 
mesvar were in the hands of the 
Imperialists, but Esseg, Peterwar- 
dein, and Komorn were held by 
national troops and officers. 

The total of the Imperialist forces 
amounted to 110,000 men and 256 
guns. The Hungarians had 40,000 
armed men, one-half of whom were 
irregulars, and 120 field-pieces, the 
majority of which were hardly fit 
for use. Their cavalry was excellent, 
though light, and at a terrible dis- 
advantage when opposed to the 
helmeted and cuirassed troopers of 
the Imperial army. Their regular 
infantry, commanded by officers who 
had learnt their trade in the Aus- 
trian ranks, was in every respect 
capable of standing its ground 
against equal numbers of Imperial 
troops, but their volunteer corps 
and battalions of Honveds were, 
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at that early period of the war, 
badly armed and clothed, and, in 
spite of their enthusiasm, unable to 
cope with the superior discipline, 
steadiness, and perseverance of old 
soldiers. It was clearly the inte- 
rest of the Imperialists to draw their 
enemies into a general and decisive 
engagement. The Hungarians were 
equally interested in prolonging the 
war, in exposing the Austrian army 
to the fatigues of a long march and 
the inclemency of the season, and 
in harassing them by a petty and 
irregular warfare, which is most 
annoying and destructive to troops 
trained according to the most ap- 
proved rules of strategy. 

On the 15th of December, all pre- 
parations being completed, the signal 
for a general invasion of Hungary 
was given by Prince Windischgriitz, 
whose army crossed the frontier 
near Bruck, on the Laytha. On the 
following day he fought his first 
battle on Hungarian ground, and 
took Pahrendorf, after a violent 
cannonade, which compelled the 
Hungarian forces to retreat upon 
Raab, while the Imperialists pro- 
ceeded to occupy Wieselburg. On 
the same day an Imperialist column 
marched upon Pressburg, and en- 
tered Theben without the slight- 
est opposition. General Simunich’s 
corps, marching from Nadaz, at- 
tacked Tirnau, where General 
Guyon, an Irishman by birth, and a 
leader in the Hungarian army, com- 
manded a body of 2000 men. He 
might have fallen back upon Press- 
burg, or,upon the marshy banks of 
the river Waag: but almost against 
hope he held out against General 
Simunich’s corps of 9000, and after 
an engagement of two hours, he was 
surrounded on all sides. In this 
distressing situation, General Guyon 
was saved by that reckless bravery 
for which the Irish are famous. 
Concentrating the survivors of his 
corps (for many had fallen), he cut 
his way through the dense masses 
of Imperialists which occupied his 
line of retreat, and, with a loss of 
800 men and five guns, he withdrew 
his troops to Komorn, where, on the 
17th of December, he was joined 
by the garrison of Pressburg. On 
the evening of that day, the army of 
Prince Windischgratz occupied the 
whole of the line from Oedenburg to 
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Tirnau, and measures were taken for 
the immediate pacification of that 
part of the country. Courts-martial 
were established at Pressburg, troops 
were quartered upon the friends and 
relatives of the Hungarian leaders 
and members of parliament; de- 
tachments of horse scoured the 
country in search of the fugitive 
insurgents. Fines were imposed 
upon the landed gentry, and large 
contributions of labour and provi- 
sions exacted from the peasantry. 
Frau von Udvarnoky, who wasguilty 
of giving shelter and food to some 
of the Hungarian officers, was ar- 
rested, tried, and whipped in the 
market-place of Pressburg. 

General Girgey, meanwhile, con- 
centrated the whole of his cavalry 
and some detachments of mounted 
artillery in front of Altenburg, to 
protect the retreat of his infantry 
upon Raab. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, this rearguard was attacked by 
the vanguard of the Imperialists. 
The Ban Jellachich, at the head of 
two regiments of horse and of one 
flying battery, advancing from Som- 
merein, formed his heavy troopers 
in a long line on the plain of Alten- 
burg. His artillery opened upon 
the Hungarian hussars. Their fire 
was returned by Géorgey’s bat- 
teries. The superior numbers of 
his guns did so much execution 
among the cuirassiers, that they 
wavered, and, as if by instinct, lost 
ground. At that moment they were 
charged by the hussars, their lines 
were broken and driven back upon 
Lichtenstein’s corps, which had been 
detached to support the Ban. So 
complete was the rout of the Im- 
perialist cavalry, that the hussars 
were allowed to follow the gros of 
their army to Raab, where they 
arrived on the 20th, and where 
General Gérgey proposed to wait for 
Perczel’s corps, and, supported by 
him to accept battle from Prince 
Windischgratz. 

This resolution was likely to be 
fatal to the cause of Hungary, for 
Gorgey’s small army was dispirited 
by a five days’ retreat, while their 
enemies were emboldened by success 
and confident. The position of the 
Hungarians at Raab was indeed pro- 
tected by entrenchments, and b 
the confluence of two rivers, ahah 
at any other season would have 
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been a formidable obstacle in the 
way of an advancing army. But, 
by the extraordinary severity of the 
winter of 1848, the Rabnitz and the 
Raab-Danube were frozen over, so 
that even cavalry and heavy ord- 
nance could have crossed over the 
ice. The entrenchments were too 
extensive, too slight, and injudi- 
ciously placed. Gorgey’s army at 
Raab was thus exposed on its flanks 
and rear, while its front had but an 
indifferent protection. Fortunately 
for them, they waited five days in 
vain for the arrival of Perczel’s 
corps, and on Christmas-day, when 
the Imperialist vanguard appeared 
in sight of the city, Gérgey, though 
reluctantly, consented to obey the 
orders which Mr. Kossuth had 
transmitted to him from Pesth, to 
evacuate Raab, and retreat on the 
road to Buda. His march remained 
unmolested by the Austrians, who, 
deceived by his previous intentions, 
concentrated their army in front of 
the city, with a view of storming it. 
This cautious advance cost them 
two days. They occupied Raab on 
the 27th, and immediately des- 
patched their vanguard in pursuit 
of Gérgey’s corps. Ottinger’s 
eavalry brigade, which headed the 
pursuit, overtaking the Hungarian 
rearguard, at Babolna, routed and 
put them to flight, killing 400 of 
them, and capturing 700. Among 
the captives was Major Zel, who 
was picked up on the field of battle, 
Moslion from sixteen wounds. He 
was tried by court-martial, and sen- 
tenced to twelve years incarceration 
in heavy irons. The misericorde 
of the medieval warriors was indeed 
mercy compared to this treatment. 
On the 29th December, General 
Gorgey’s army was concentrated at 
Bieske, still waiting for General 
Perczel, who on that very day met 
the troops of the Ban Jellachich at 
Moor. Retreating in a parallel line 
with Gérgey, and anxious to effect a 
junction, he came to Moor, and occu- 
pied that place at the very moment 
that the approach of the Imperialist 
vanguard was reported by his patrols. 
Two battalions of his corps had been 
detached at Kérmond, his ranks were 
thinned by the casualties and the 
fatigues of forced marches, and he 
had at that moment but5000men and 
sixteen guns, to oppose to a hostile 
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column of 10,000 men, 3000 horses, 
and thirty-two pieces of artillery. 
But Maurice Perczel, the Hotspur 
of the Hungarian war, considered 
nothing except the advantages which 
the ground offered to his evolu- 
tions. 

At a later period, indeed, he ex- 
cused his rashness, by protesting 
that he expected assistance from 
Gérgey. The road from Babolna 
to Moor, on which the Imperialists 
advanced, leads through the moun- 
tainous forest of Bakonyi,—in peace 
the haunt of outlawed robbers, in 
war, of guerillas. About three 
miles from Moor, the road emerges 
from the forest, runs some distance 
through the plain, and then ascends 
a range of low but steep hills, which 
command the town on the one side, 
and the approach from the forest on 
the other. General Perezel placed 
his sixteen field-pieces on these 
heights, and, as the first columns of 
the Imperialists issued from the 
forest, his artillery opened upon 
them. For two hours the Hunga- 


rian gunners did their work bravely 
The Imperialists 


and successfully. 
made vain endeavours to debouch 
from the dense wood, which equally 
protected and obstracted their move- 
ments, but every attempt to gain a 
footing, and form on the plain, was 
defeated by the well-directed fire of 
Perezel’s artillery. In the mean- 
while, the body of the vanguard 
came up with the forlorn hope 
which had opened the engagement. 
Some twelve-pounders, leaving the 
road, were seen to issue from the 
thick underwood to its right, and 
take a stand in the clearing. They 
opened upon the left wing of 
the Hungarians, who returned the 
fire with interest. That fatal mo- 
ment decided the battle. Other 
guns debouched, and took their sta- 
tion to the left of the road. On the 
road itself, the Walmoden cuirassiers 
advanced, and formed quickly, and 
in good order, in front of the Hun- 
garian lines. These preparations 
were scarcely made, when Perezel’s 
fire slackened. The Austrian bat- 
teries advanced, unlimbered, fired 
and advanced again, and when 
this manoeuvre was repeated for the 
third time, the cuirassiers rushed up 
to the charge. The quick and 
regular fire of the Hungarian in- 
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fantry was almost without effect 
against this dense column of mailed 
cavaliers. The hussars, broken and 
confused by the last discharge of 
the artillery, advanced in vain. In 
another moment their lines were 
broken by the iron phalanx, their 
infantry routed and flying for life, 
one of their batteries taken, and the 
pieces fired after the fugitives. But 
the hussars, though defeated, re- 
turned to the charge the moment 
the cuirassiers spread their line to 
scour the field. Mounted on slight 
and nimble horses, armed for the at- 
tack only, relying for their defence 
on the quickness of their movements 
and the instinct of their steeds, this 
national cavalry of Hungary spread 
in a large semicircle round the 
clumsy cavaliers of Austria, and 
avoiding the cut of their formidable 
swords, they disabled riders and 
horses with their slight and curved 
sabres. Thus detained, the cuiras- 
siers formed again and again, against 
an enemy who fled before their 
charge, and returned in the next 
moment to harass their flank or 
rear. This hand to hand combat 
continued until the infantry had re- 
covered from their panic, and 
effected their retreat, part of them 
towards Csakvar, whither the left 
wing of Gérgey’s army advanced to 
receive them, and part to Stuhlweis- 
senberg and Martonvasar. 

This accomplished, the hussars 
wheeled mak dispersed, and dis- 
appeared with a rapidity which ren- 
dered all pursuit hopeless. But 
many of them remained on the 
battle-field, struck down by the 
long, heavy swords of the cuirassiers. 
The loss of Perezel’s corps on that 
day is stated by the Hungarians as 
amounting to 500 killed, and 1000 
men and six guns captured by the 
enemy. The Ban Jellachich’s bul- 
letins of the battle assert that he 
attacked and routed Perczel’s corps 
of 8000 men; that he killed and 
captured several thousands of them; 
and that the remainder, exceeding 
8000, made a disorderly retreat to- 
wards Martonvasar. 

It is impossible to determine the 
losses of the Imperialists in this en- 
gagement and in other battles, in 
which they remained in porte 
of the ground. The numbers given 
in their bulletins are evidently not 

0 
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the true ones; for the writers of 
these documents endeavoured to 
persuade the world that the Austrian 
troops stood their ground against 
long and violent cannonades, against 
volleys of musketry, and the furious 
charge of the hussars, not only un- 
flinchingly, but also without any 
serious losses; that they stormed 
entrenchments and heights crowned 
with artillery, displaying ‘ the 
eee pie aa contempt of 

nger t their ‘ heroic 
achiev ae ae them only a 
few killed and wounded. In the 
Caucasus, the Russian troops fight 
for whole days without losing, as 
their bulletins assert, more than 
eight men in any battle. The Aus- 
trian government, too, thought 
proper to discourage future insur- 
rections by demonstrating how easy 
‘it is to conquer an insurgent army. 
Considering their immense numerical 
superiority their successes were by 
no means brilliant ; but the bulletins 
which were published after every 
movement in advance represented 
the nt 2 of Prince W Findiac ehgratz 
as marching from victory to victory, 
amidst the acclamations of the libe- 
rated populace. In reality, the pro- 
gress of the Imperialists was slow ; 
they were compelled to advance w ith 
the utmost caution ; the inhabitants 
of the country fled at their approach, 
destroying the provisions or con- 
cealing them in the forests of 
Bakonyi, or in the moors which 
skirt the banks of the Danube, the 
Theiss, and the Waag. The fatigues 
of the campaign, the want of food 
and shelter, and more than all this, 
the extraordinary severity of the 
season, combined to make this ‘career 
of victory’ most pernicious to the 
troops of Prince Windischgriitz. 

A similar system of imposture 
= at Pesth.* The populace 

ad for some weeks past been 
amused with accounts of battles 
fought and victories won, with tales 
of the hopeless condition of the 
Imperialists, and the triumphant 
advance of the Hungarian armies. 
But after the battle of Moor, things 
came to such a pass that conceal- 
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ment was impossible. The vari- 
ous corps of the national army, 
partly routed and disorganized, 
were in full retreat upon the capi- 
tal. The fortifications of Buda 
were incomplete; the fortress was 
untenable; and the generals were 
not even able to accept a last and 
decisive battle under the walls of 
Pesth. The patriotism of those 
men is at least open to doubt, who 
volunteered to impose upon a na- 
tion which they professed to love and 
respect. 
he news of Perczel’s defeat at 
Moor reached Pesth on the evening 
of the 30th of December. A council 
of the ‘ Committee of Defence’ was 
immediately held, and Mr. Kossuth 
proposed, and the council assented 
to, the evacuation of Pesth and 
Buda. It was resolved to remove 
the seat of the government, the 
ministerial offices, and the Parlia- 
ment to Debreczin, a city in the 
centre of the vast plains of the 
Theiss, and protected by its marshes 
and swamps. But how was that 
measure to be published? And 
how was it to obtain the sanction of 
the Parliament? for up to that hour 
even the representatives of the na- 
tion had been kept in ignorance of 
the real state of the case. In this 
dilemma it fell to the lot of the 
Secretary at War, L. Messaros, 
to stand the brunt of the popular 
fury. On the 31st of December, 
he rose from his seat to break the 
evil news to the House. His first 
words drew upon him a storm of 
indignation. ‘The members inter- 
rupted him. Cries of ‘Shame!’ 
urn him out!’ ‘Down with the 
traitor! were heard from all parts 
of the House. The old soldier 
braved the wrath of the Assembly 
with great calmness. But when 
the furious cries of the members 
drowned his voice, he cast an appeal- 
ing look at Mr. Kossuth, who, more 
pale, haggard, and dejected than 
usual, rose to save his colleague 
from Count Lamberg’s fate. In 
this instance, too, his demoniacalt 
power prevailed—the tumult sub- 
sided ; the latter pest of his speech 


* Vide Klapka’s National War in Hungary and Transylvania, vol. i. p. 118. 
Leipzig: Wigand. London : Williams and Norgate. 
+ In order to prevent misunderstanding, it is better to remark that this word is 


not used in its modern sense. 
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was interrupted with loud and en- 
thusiastic cheers; and the House 
assented, without a single dissen- 
tient voice, to the measures which 
Louis Kossuth recommended. Some 
members, such as the Speaker, D. 
Pazmandy, and Maurice Szentkir- 
alyi, though they voted for the 
retreat to Debreczin, declined ac- 
companying the government. At 
a later period a bill of outlawry 
and confiscation of their property 
was passed against them. 

The removal of the military stores, 
magazines, depdts, and hospitals was 
a gigantic undertaking. Thousands 
of waggons, heavily loaded, passed 
through the gates of Pesth and pro- 
ceeded towards the Theiss. The 
government offices and the archives 
of the Parliament were established at 
Debreezin, but the depdts and mili- 
tary factories were removed to 
Grosswardein. So absolute was 
Mr. Kossuth’s dominion, so active 
were the officers under his com- 
mand, that beforethe end of January, 
1849, these factories were safely 
established, and employed in pro- 
viding the Hungarian armies with 
sabres, gunpowder, ordnance, and 
other requisites for a campaign. 
Even before that time the Parlhia- 
ment resumed its consultative func- 
tions at Debreczin. 

Its last act at Pesth was an act 
of conciliation, the credit of which is 
chiefly due to Count Louis Batthy- 
anyi. With the consent and au- 
thority of the House, that nobleman, 
accompanied by Count Majlath, 
Bishop Lonovics, and Francis Deak, 
rs to the head-quarters of 

rince Windischgratz at Bia, offer- 
ing the submission of the country 
upon certain conditions. The Im- 
perialist leader refused to listen 
to their suit. Nor would he re- 
ceive the Count Batthyanyi under 
any conditions. The rest were ad- 
mitted on the understanding that 
they came not officially, but merely 
as private supplicants. His reply 
to them was short, characteristic, 
and full of fate. He would accept 
nothing; he would hear of nothing 
but an unconditional surrender :* 
‘ he scorned to treat with rebels.’ 

The deputation returned with no 
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other comfort but the certainty that 
nothing was to be expected from 
the humanity of the Imperialist 
general, and that the transgressions 
of a period of doubt and confu- 
sion, one in which no country, no 
class, no party was free from re- 
proach, were to be visited with un- 
mitigated severity on the heads of 
the Hungarians. The Count Batthy- 
anyi in particular received a warn- 
ing which it was folly to disregard. 
Although the least guilty, he must 
have been conscious of his being the 
most obnoxious. The public were 
aware of the fact, and the Count 
could not have forgotten, that 
in his younger years, when in 
quarters at Venice, he had been 
bound by tender, though illicit ties, 
to the Archduchess Sophia. Those 
ties had been broken, and not by 
her. As sweet things when cor- 
rupted become most loathsome, so 
was the affection of early days turned 
into bitter animosity. Nor was 
this all. The Count Batthyanyi 
was rich and generous. Many mem- 
bers of the Austrian aristocracy 
were more extravagant and less 
wealthy. On many occasions his 
assistance had been asked, and 
freely granted. It was notorious 
that large sums had been lent by 
him to some of the highest persons 
in the country. The Duke d’Este 
was mentioned as indebted to him 
to an extent which made the repay- 
ment of the sums advanced, if not 
impossible, at least most incon- 
venient. Louis Batthyanyi must 
have known the weaknesses and 
vices of a set of men with whom for 
many years he had lived on terms of 
intimacy, if not of friendship. Nor 
could he mistake the intentions of a 
family which has never been known 
to forgive, and which only seems to 
forget. Still he made no attempt to 
escape. He was arrested on the 
9th of January. From that day the 
mildest, if not the wisest, of the Hun- 
garian chiefs was lost to a nation 
which more than ever needed his 
moderation, his moral courage, and 
his patriotism. He never regained 
his liberty. 

The corps of Perezel and Gérgey, 
still retreating before the advance 


* Prince Windischgriitz’s German words, ‘ auf Gnade und Ungnade,’ convey 
even a harsher meaning than the English idiom, 
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of the Imperialists, took, on the 
2nd of January, a defensive position 
in front of Buda, in a line from 
Teteny to Buda Ors, and across the 
roads which led to Stuhlweissenburg 
and Bicske. Their outposts were 
at Hamsabeg, from whence they 
were ejected on the 3rd of January 
by the vanguard of the Ban Jella- 
chich’s corps. Anattack on Teteny 
followed, but the Walmoden cuiras- 
siers were defeated in their onset, 
and an engagement of the two 
armies ensued, in which the Hun- 
garians, under General Gérgey's 
command, remained in possession 
of the ground. The news of this 
— success reanimated the 
1opes of the Council of War at 
Pesth. General Vetter, who com- 
manded in that town, sent orders 
to Gérgey, instructing him to ad- 
vance upon the Imperialists, and 
promising the support of two corps 
under Perczel and Repasy. But 


Goérgey, less sanguine of success, 
withdrew his army in the course of 
the night, and early on the morning 
of the 4th of January his battalions 
were a on the mountains, 


and under the very walls of Buda. 
On the afternoon of that day, and 
throughout the whole of the night, 
the Hungarians retreated from 
Buda, crossed the Danube, and pro- 
eeeded by railroad to Szolnok, on 
the banks of the Theiss. To pre- 
vent pursuit, the rails were destroyed 
when the last detachment had com- 
leted their journey. On the 5th of 
anuary, the cities of Buda and 
Pesth were occupied by the troops 
of Prince Windischgritz; the Hun- 
garian forces, and the more con- 
spicuous among the friends and 
adherents of the national cause, 
had left both towns, and the 
Magyar tricolor was supplanted 
by the black and yellow banner 
of Austria. Prince Windischgriitz 
believed that with Pesth the 
country also was conquered. The 
roclamation which, on the 7th of 
anuary, he addressed to the Hun- 
garian nation, shows that in his 
opinion the war was terminated. 
Supported by a loyal and gallant 
army, he had put the rebel bands to 
flight and entered the capital. His 
success, he stated, was chiefly owing 
to the fidelity and devotion of the 
peasantry, which scorned the in- 
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trigues and defeated the plans of a 
rebellious faction. The Emperor 
had instructed him to restore tran- 
quillity and order, to establish liberty 
and fraternity among all classes and 
races, to promote the welfare of 
Hungary, and to exterminate the 
rebels. He called upon the inha- 
bitants of the country to take ad- 
vantage of this last respite, and to 
submit of their own ne will to 
the legal authority of the King of 
Hungary. ‘ By this means alone,’ 
concluded the victorious general, 
‘shall I be enabled to intercede 
with his Majesty for the misguided 
tools of the rebellion.’ 


CHaprTer V. 


THE proceedings of Prince Win- 
dischgratz showed that he, for one, 
did not believe in the truth of the 
assertions which his proclamation 
of the 7th of January contained. 
Martial law was proclaimed through- 
out the reconquered districts, and a 
permanent court-martial established 
at Pesth. The surrender of arms 
was rigorously enforced in a count 
whose inhabitants were accustomed, 
and indeed compelled, to arm them- 
selves against robber bands, and the 
still more dangerous razzias of 
wolves from the Carpathian and 
Styrian mountains. The least 
offensive demonstrations of national 
feeling were suppressed with rigour 
or punished with cruelty. The 
prisons of Buda and Pesth were 
filled with political offenders. Old 
transgressions were raked up, and 
an unlimited scope was given to the 
naan of individuals. 
The population of the country and 
of the towns was at the mercy of 
the Imperialist troops, whose greed, 
insolence, and brutality took no 
heed of rank, class, or political 
opinions. To resist their most ex- 
travagant demands, to resent their 
grossest outrages, was considered as 
an ‘ insult offered to his Majesty’s 
troops,’ and punished accordingly. 
Sentences of fines, of imprisonment 
in heavy irons, and, worse than 
all, of corporal punishment, were 
literally showered upon the un- 
fortunate population. The Jews, 
a numerous, wealthy, and conse- 
quently an influential class, were 
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among the chief objects of the Im- 
erial commander’s animadversions. 
e suspected them of favouring Mr. 
Kossuth’s party. A series of vexa- 
tious decrees were published against 
them generally, but chiefly against 
the Jews of Pesth, who were, more- 
over, mulcted in an enormous sum 
as a fine for their ‘ rebellious ten- 
dencies.’ The Jews, whatever their 
sympathies or antipathies formerly 
might have been, were by this treat- 
ment compelled to espouse and 
support Mr. Kossuth’s cause. The 
= master of that policy which 
rince Windischgratz represented, 
recommends the utmost caution and 
forbearance in spoliation, which, of 
all kinds of injustice, is most im- 
patiently borne by the citizens 
of every country. Hebrews are 
roverbially tenacious of money. 
he Jews of Pesth, Raab, and 
Pressburg, who monopolized trade 
throughout Hungary, and whose 
influence, swift, sure, and secret, 
extended from the heart of Austria 
far beyond the Turkish frontier, 
proved the most zealous supporters 
and most serviceable allies of 
Mr. Kossuth. They facilitated his 
financial . operations, carried de- 
en. a informed his generals 
of the strength, the positions, and 
the movements of the Imperialist 
corps. 

After the occupation of Pesth, the 
Imperialist commanders confined 
their operations to the siege of 
the fortresses of Leopoldstadt and 
Komorn. General Nugent, however, 
occupied the counties on the Mur 
and the Drave, thereby securing 
the communications of Prince Win- 
dischgriitz’ army with Croatia, Sty- 
ria, and Austria. The Generals Gotz 
and Frischeisen entered the valley 
of the Upper Waag and the county 
of Turocz, while in Upper Hungary, 
General Schlick advanced to within 
nine miles of Miskolez. The Hun- 
garians were confined to the wide 
marshy plains of the Theiss and to 
the banks of the Maros, where the 
majority of their levies were concen- 
trated under Perezel and Repasy ; 
while measures were taken on a 
gigantic scale, and almost incredible 
results were accomplished in the 
creation and organization of a large 
popular army. General Gérgey had 
volunteered to withdraw the atten- 
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tion of the Imperialists from this, the 
most important point of the Hunga- 
rian defences. Ginaine round their 
army,on the left bank of the Danube, 
and threatening their lines of com- 
munication and retreat, he was pre- 

ared to attract the bulk of their 
forces, and if need be, to seek refuge 
in Komorn or in the Carpathian 
mountains. Prince Windischgritz 
has been severely censured for his 
want of energy in not proceeding at 
once to the head-quarters of the 
Hungarian insurrection. His ce 
clamation shows that he waited at 
Pesth to receive the submission of 
the various counties. His army was, 
moreover, unfit to continue the cam- 
paign in winter, and amidst the de- 
sert plains and morasses of the Theiss 
and Maros. His bulletins stated 
that he had marched from victory 
to victory, and that he had defeated 
the Hungarian armies at the ex- 
oe of perhaps a thousand lives. 
n reality, the march fromthe Laytha 
to Pesth cost him about 20,000 men 
in killed and wounded; his regi- 
ments were decimated by disease 
and want of food. On many occa- 
sions, the videttes were found frozen 
to death. All his soldiers wanted 
rest, comfort, and clothing. His 
stay at Pesth, however pernicious 
to the success of his plans, was the 
result of necessity rather than of 
choice. 

Such was the state of affairs when 
information reached the head-quar- 
ters at Debreczin and Pesth, that at 
least in one part of the country the 
fortune of war had been in favour of 
the Hungarians. 

Joseph Bem, a Pole, from Tarnow, 
in Gallicia, who received his military 
education under Napoleon, and who 
from 1815 to 1820 had served in the 
Russian artillery, under the Grand 
Duke Constantine, had, after the 
battle of Schwechat, solicited a 
command in the Hungarian army. 
His request was supported by his 
high reputation for genius, science, 
coolness, and courage. He was fond 
of war, and familiar with all its fea- 
tures. In 1812, he served as lieute- 
nant of artillery in the corps of 
Davoust and Macdonald. He as- 
sisted in the defence of Dantzig 
under General Rapp. In 1815 he 
entered the service of Russia, and 
was a captain and professor of ma- 
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thematics in 1819. He introduced 
the Congreve rockets into the Rus- 
sian artillery. During the Polish 
insurrection of 1831, he fought with 
great distinction at Igania, Ostrocz- 
ka, and Praga, where, as a general, 
he commanded the whole of the 
Polish artillery. In 1833 he went 
to Portugal, and entered the service 
of Don Pedro. But a fanatic amon 

his countrymen discharged a istal 
at him, and the fate of Don Pedro 
was decided before he recovered 
from the wound. The year 1848 
found General Bem at Vienna, and 
the fate of that city drove him to 
Hungary. Old, grey-haired, of a 
small, spare body, and literally 
covered with wounds, he was never- 
theless energetic, active, of an un- 
tiring perseverance, wary, full of 
ee, and gifted with a mira- 
culous contempt of danger. The 
explosion of a magazine at Warsaw 
blew him high into the air, and left 
him mangled, scorched, but. still 
alive. He bore the marks of all his 
battles. He was twice wounded on 
a barricade in Vienna. He would 


read his despatches, and write his 
answers, amidst a perfect hail-storm 


of bullets. A strict disciplinarian, 
he was as severe with others as with 
himself. He scandalized the Vien- 
nese, by insisting on shooting two 
soldiers of their garde mobile, one 
for violating a woman, the other for 
insulting an officer. 

‘ You will not leave this position,’ 
said he, to the commander of the 
barricade on the Jagerzeile, ‘ until it 
is quite untenable, and then—even 
then, you must not leave it.’ And 
to a deputation of Vienna gardes 
mobiles, he said, ‘ Will you fight or 
treat? If the latter, don’t disturb 
me, for I never did treat. If you 
will fight, I am at your service.’ 
And when they mentioned their 
hopeless condition, he replied: ‘A 
general has always some resource, 
and I am a general. I will stand 
by you to the last man. You speak 
of treason !—look at my wounds !’ 

Such was the man to whom Mr. 
Kossuth at one time thought of con- 
fiding the chief command of the 
Hungarian armies. But the fana- 
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intrigues General Bem refused to 
support, stepped in to prevent 
an arrangement which, as subse- 
quent events proved, would have 
al the fortunes of the war. 
As in Portugal, so in Hungary, 
General Bem was wounded by 
a pistol shot from a Pole, who 
loudly protested that the old man 
was a traitor. Such words take 
effect in times of general doubt and 
confusion. Mr. Kossuth, to quote 
the words of his biographer, Horn,* 
‘had a great cals and one 
which at a later period was attended 
with the most fatal consequences. 
Tt was his want of a just and due 
appreciation of character.’t He dis- 
trusted General Bem, but, overawed 
by the cold, determined manner of 
the old warrior, he did not dare to 
utter his suspicions. The President 
of the Hungarian government sent 
General Bem on what he considered 
a hopeless expedition. He gave 
him a command, but not an army. 
Bem was instructed to collect what 
volunteers would follow his stan- 
dard, and with them to reconquer 
Transylvania. 

That province, one of the crown- 
lands or dependencies of Hungary, is 
chiefly inhabited by Wallachian 
natives and German settlers. Both 
were strongly opposed to the Mag- 
yar minority, and the Wallachians 
especially had profited from the 
troubles of Hungary and the pro- 
tection of the Imperialist troops, to 
wreak the stored-up vengeance of 
centuries on the heads of the Mag- 
yars, at one time the oppressors of 
their race. The Magyar cities and 
villages were occupied and disarmed 
by the Imperial troops. When the 
Austrians left them, they were in- 
vaded by savage Wallach hordes, 
which followed in the track of the 
Emperor's officers. They sacked 
and burned the towns, villages, and 
manor houses, butchered the inha- 
bitants, or tormented them to death, 
and did not even respect the sanc- 
tity of the grave. Nagy-Enyed, 
Zalathna, Abrudbanya, Korésbany, 
and Brad, the most flourishing towns 
of Magyar Transylvania, were left 
by them mere heaps of smoking 


ticism of the Poles, whose political 


ruins, while in their streets lay, half 





* Vide J. E. Horn's Ludwig Kossuth, vol. i. p. 80. 
+ Menschenkenntniss is the German word. 
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burnt, the mangled bodies of men, 
women, and children, with their 
nails torn off, their eyes put out, or 
their bodiesrun through with pikes.* 
The Magyar population was for the 
time literally exterminated in Tran- 
— he commander who un- 

ertook the conquest of that pro- 
vince had nothing to expect from 
the sympathies of its inbabitante. 
He had to contend with the stub- 
born Sachsen or Germans, and with 
the hardy, savage Wallachians. The 
country itself, covered with high 
mountains, and intersected by 
long, narrow valleys and rapid 
streams, is one of nature’s fortresses. 
The defiles, the citadels, and forti- 
fied cities were held by armed bands 
of Wallachians and by an Austrian 
army of 18,000 men with 60 guns, six 
and twelve-pounders. Still, General 
Bem proceeded to the execution of 
a task which, to any other man, 
would have appeared hopeless. He 
collected the remnants of the Vien- 
nese insurgents, who had sought 
refuge in Hungary, and the fugitive 
Hungarian forces which ought to 
have occupied Transylvania, but 
whom the Austrians had compelled 
to evacuate that province. Zealous, 
energetic and persevering, hecreated 
and concentrated a force of 5600 


Bem’s advance into Transylvania. 


men, with 1335 horses and twenty- 
four field pieces, and on the 19th 
December he resolutely opposed 
this small army to the ie perialist 
corps, which endeavoured to aod 
from the defiles of Transylvania for 
the purpose of invading Hungary 
and operating against Grosswardein. 
On the 19th, 20th, and 23rd of 
December, he fought the Austrian 
troops at Csucsa, Sibo, and Dees; 
he routed them in each of these 
battles, and, proceeding by forced 
marches, appeared almost simul- 
taneously with the fugitives before 
the important city of Klausenburg, 
where the Austrian general, War- 
dener, stood prepared with nine 
battalions and a squadron of horse. 
In this instance, a spirited resist- 
ance was expected, and General 
Bem, who had hitherto gained his 
victories by the superior tactics of 
his artillery, almost every piece of 
which he placed and pointed with 
his own hands, encouraged his ex- 
hausted troops with the promise 
of rest and comfortable quarters 
at Klausenburg. The capture 
of that town was easy beyond 
his boldest anticipations. Dis- 
— by their late defeats, the 
mperialists lost ground almostat the 
first gun-shot, and as General Bem’s 


* On the 18th October, 1848, the Wallachians attacked Kis-Enyed, a little town 
in the county of Lower Albo. They tortured and killed all Magyars, no matter 


of what age or sex. 


L. Porsolt with his wife and his two daughters were seized in 
his house. Madam Porsolt was on the eve of her confinement. 


They put her to 


death under circumstances of the most revolting cruelty. The two girls were vio- 
lated before their father’s eyes, who was killed with an axe. 

M. Jablonczay, formerly a judge in the same district, fled to the fortress of 
Karlsburg, and claimed the protection of General Horak, the Austrian commander, 
at whose hands he and his son were demanded by a crowd of armed Wallachians, 


The general surrendered the two victims, 


The Wallachians bound their feet, tied 


them to a carriage, and dragged them through the town. M. Jablonczay died. His 
son was dragged through all the villages of the district, and in every village fifty 


blows were administered to him. 


He was finally piked to death. 


Sigmund Bartha, his wife, and some relations, sought refuge in a loft, where 
they hid themselves under the hay. They were pulled out, flung down into the 
yard, and caught on the pikes of the Wallachians. 

Clara Apathin, a lady of rank, whose limbs were palsied, was burnt in her bed, 

Of the Brady family, in the county of Zarand, thirteen persons were drowned in 


a well. 


The city of Zalathna was destroyed by a horde of Wallachians led by their 


chief, Janku. 
eyes of the Austrian troops. 


Two thousand of the inhabitants were murdered almost under the 
The administrator, John Nemegyi, was shot, and his 


son, a child of four years old, was piked. The wife of the Doctor Decanie, severely 
wounded, lay writhing on the ground, crying for mercy. A Wallach took a lance 
and killed her in a manner which decency forbids us to specify. 

Janku, the Wallach chief, was afterwards the guest of General Haynau. «He 
was decorated by the Emperor Francis Joseph, who shook hands with him, saying : 
Multum fecisti Janku, vere multwm fecisti /—See Czetz and also Patacky’s War in 


Transylvania. 
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troops advanced, still supported b 
quickandeffective discharges of artil. 
lery on their flariks, their antagonists 
turned from the contest, and 
fled to the north-east, in the direc- 
tion of Bisztritz. This sudden flight 
encouraged General Bem to fresh 
exertions. His soldiers, careless of 
rest and food, pressed on in pur- 
suit, and, attacking and defeatin 

the Austrians when they sengted 
to rally at Bethlen, Bisztritz, 
and Tihucsa, Bem drove them 
through the defiles of Borgo, and 
compelled them to seek refuge 
in the Bukovina. The cities of 
Klausenburg and Bisztritz were oc- 
cupied by his forces, and on the 
13th of January, when he marched 
against the important town of 
Maros-Vasarhely, the Austrian gar- 
rison evacuated the place at the 
first news of his approach and re- 
treated to Mediash. So great was the 
success and the confidence of the vic- 
torious general, that he wrote to Mr. 
Kossuth : ‘I ask you neither for sol- 
diers, nor weapons, nor money. I 
have it in my power to get as much 
of them as ] want.’ And he added 


that within three days he expected 


to be in possession of Herrmanstadt, 
the capital of the province of Tran- 
sylvania. True to his word, on that 
ay he led his troops over the plain 
in front of the town, which is forti- 
fied with a wall and rampart, and 
which was, on this occasion, sur- 
rounded by formidable redoubts, 
and occupied by 9000 foot, 2000 
cavalry, 30 field-pieces, and 24 pieces 
of heavy ordnance. The Austrian 
troops were, moreover, supported by 
7000 German and Wallachian irre- 
zulars. To confront so large an army 
in its advantageous position, General 
Bem brought 7000 men and 30 guns 
into the plain of Herrmanstadt. He 
was by far too experienced a general 
to be blind to the impossibility of 
success, unless the Imperialists, de- 
moralized by their frequent defeats 
and their terror of Bem’s artil- 
lery, should chance to decline the 
battle and effect their retreat. The 
assurance with which he led his 
soldiers up to the very mouths of 
the Austrian cannon showed that he 
relied rather on the moral effect of 
his temerity, than on the means by 
which battles are usually lost and 
won. Nor was he altogether wrong 
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in his caleulations. Desertions had 
of late been frequent among the 
Austrian troops, and on the day 
previous to the arrival of the Hun- 
garians, the Austrian commander, 
General Puchner, had narrowly 
escaped the consequences of a mu- 
tiny among his officers. Indeed, so 
convinced were even the inhabi- 
tants of Herrmanstadt of the terror 
of the troops and the rebellious 
spirit of their leaders, that they 
left the city in crowds for the dense 
forests of the defiles of Rothen- 
thurm. 

But General Bem’s expectations, 
whateverthey might be, were signally 
disappointed. As his troops ad- 
vanced on the road with their ar- 
tillery on either flank, and when 
they were in the immediate vicinity 
of the outer entrenchments, the Im- 

rialist artillery opened upon them. 
The first discharge covered General 
Bem and his staff. His adjutant 
and one of his colonels were killed 
by his side. In another moment 
the fire was returned by the Hun- 
garian artillery, and a violent can- 
nonade commenced. In this en- 
gagement the infantry and cavalry 
also were brought into action. Bem’s 
Viennalegion and his Szeklerhussars 
(almost the only natives of Tran- 
sylvania who espoused the Hun- 
garian cause) made three unsuc- 
cessful attempts to take the works. 
They were each time driven back 
by the grape-shot and the mus- 
ketry of the Imperialists. On the 
other hand, the Hungarian artillery, 
which was stationed in the open 
plain, was repeatedly attacked by 
the Austrian cavalry, and each time 
the attack was repulsed by a 
murderous fire, supported by the 
violent onset of Bem’s hussars. 
When the engagement had lasted 
above five hours, it was found that 
of the Hungarian guns six had been 
dismounted, and the centre and 
left wing of their position were 
seriously shaken by the enemy’s 
fire. Their ammunition was spent. 
A retreat was unavoidable, <a the 
first retrograde movements were 
making when the rear-guard of the 
army, under the command of Major 
Czetz, gained the field ofbattle. That 
officer, who ought to havearrived im- 
mediately afterthe commencement of 
the engagement, came in time to 
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cover the retreat of his general by 
another attack. But even this 
succour did not avail to rouse the 
hopes of the young and undisciplined 
Hungariantroops. Retreatingslowly 
at first, they soon wavered, dispersed, 
and covered the field in their rapid, 
disorderly flight, while the Austrian 
horse and artillery issued from their 
entrenchments to complete the vic- 
tory. It was at this trying mo- 
ment that General Bem’s cool 
and calculating courage served him 
in the stead of an army. He made 
no fruitless attempts to rally the 
fugitives, but surrounded by one 
squadron of hussars and supported 
by only six field-pieces, he con- 
fronted the Imperialists, firing, re- 
treating, and firing again, and for 
seven long hours keeping his pur- 
suers at bay. In these seven hours 
he retreated at the rate of a mile an 
hour, and at eight o’clock at night 
he reached the village of Stolzen- 
burg, where, placing his artillery 
in a commanding position, and im- 
veding the enemy’s advance by the 
estruction of a bridge, he made a 
definitive and successful resistance. 
His fugitive troops returned to Stol- 
zenburg in the course of the night. 
Early on the morning of the 22nd 
of January, General Bem, though 
apparently defeated, held a com- 
manding position within a few miles 
from the field of battle and the 
capital of Transylvania. The news 
of these events, proceeding as they 
did from a part of the country from 
which Mr. aati even in his most 
sanguine moments, could not ex- 
— to hear of oneneng but de- 
eats, reanimated the courage of 
the Hungarian leader. Though 
the attack on Herrmanstadt had 
proved unsuccessful, it was now 
certain that General Puchner and his 
army were kept in check by an able 
and daring commander, at the head 
of a force whose numbers were daily 
increasing, while each engagement 
added to their experience in war. 
According to the original plan of 
Prince Windischgratz, it was 
General Puchner’s task to lead his 
army from Transylvania into the 
oo of Hungary, to occupy 
trosswardein, Debreczin, and the 
other head-quarters of Magyarism, 
and, supported by the troops from 
the Banat, to prevent the escape of 
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Mr. Kossuth and the rest of the 
Magyar leaders. This part of the 
plan had signally failed. Whatever 
the result of the campaign might be, 
it was now certain that the Hunga- 
rian forces expelled from Pesth were 
not to be driven back to that town 
by the advance of General Puchner 
in their rear. The Commander-in 
chief of the Imperial army was com- 
pelled to resume his operations 
against the plains of the Theiss, 
and, at the same time, to detach 
fresh forces in pursuit of General 
Gorgey, who, retreating along the 
banks of the Danube and threaten- 
ing the Austrian corps which block- 
aded the fortresses of Komorn and 
Leopoldstadt, defied the Imperialist 
general by a line of march which 
brought him to the vicinity of Press- 
burg and of the frontier of Austria 
Proper. It required but the genius 
of a Bem to ae this vexatious po- 
sition one of real danger for the 
Austrian Empire. But, even at 
this early period of the war, it 
seemed to be General Gérgey’s ob- 
ject to dispel all doubts as to his ul- 
timate intentions. There was even 
then a moderation in his manceuvres 
against the Imperialists which ad- 
mitted but of one construction. It 
was his object to show himself as a 
formidable antagonist, and, at the 
same time, to avoid being hated 
as an enemy; to detach the troops 
under his command from the na- 
tional cause and to form for himself 
an army which would be willing to 
fight Ais battles and consent to his 
treaties ; and finally to obtain an 
influential and commanding position 
in that Imperial army, which to him, 
as to every Austrian officer, stood in 
the place of country, friends, and 
home. All his actions conduced to 
that one leading idea. The Hunga- 
rians identified Mr. Kossuth with 
the national cause. It was Mr. 
Kossuth whom he mentioned with 
studious contempt, whose orders he 
disobeyed witha vaunting es 
and whom he denounced as a ‘ qui 

driver’ and a ‘ pettifogger.’ Severe 
and almost obdurate to his troops, 
neglectful of their comfort and 
careless of their sufferings, his 
treatment of the Austrian prisoners 
was marked by a kindness which 
caused his soldiers to say it was 
better to be an Austrian captive 
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than a Honved. The captive offi- 
cers, in particular, were the objects 
of his attention and almost tender 
care. While Prince Windischgritz 
and the Austrian commanders gene- 
rally took a pride in ill-treating 
their prisoners—while some of the 
captive Hungarian officers were 
shot, some hanged, and others 
loaded with heavy irons—while the 
captive Honveds and hussars were 
deprived of the most necessary ar- 
ticles of clothing and compelled to 
brave the severity of the winter with 


The Last Buccanier. 
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naked feet and in open yards and 
sheds : General Gérgey, far from al- 
leviating the sufferings of his coun- 
trymen by judicious threats or acts of 
retaliation, insisted on seeing his pri- 
soners well fed, lodged, and clothed, 
and some of the more conspicuous 
among them shared his table. This 
extraordinary forbearance in 80 
stern a man was at the time ascribed 
to an under-current of generosity in 
Gérgey’s character, nor was it pos- 
sible to suspect the true cause of so 
much apparent humanity. 


THE LAST BUCCANIER: 


A Ditty oF 1750. 


O England is a pleasant place, for them that’s rich and high; 
And England is a cruel place, for worn-out chaps like I; 
But such a port for mariners I ne’er shall see again, 

As the pleasant Isle of Aves, beside the Spanish main. 


Thence we sailed against the Spaniard, with his freights of plate and gold, 
Which he wrung by cruel tortures from the Indian folks of old ; 
Likewise the merchant-captains, with hearts as hard as stone, 

That flog men, and keel-haul them, and starve them to the bone. 


There were forty craft in Aves that were both swift and stout, 
All garnished well with small arms and cannons round about ; 
And a thousand men in Aves made laws both fair and free, 
To choose their gallant captains, and obey them loyally. 


In the 


leasant Isle of Aves were neither rich nor r, 


But each man share and share alike, and none get less nor more ; 
Which bound us all like brethren so, to join with heart and hand, 
Was never Guarda Costa yet our shot an hour could stand. 


Oh, the palms grew high in Aves, and fruit as gay as gold, 
With parrakeets and humming-birds most beauteous to behold ; 
And the negro girls to Aves from bondage fast did flee, 

To welcome gay young mariners, a sweeping in from sea. 


Oh, sweet it was in Aves, to hear the landward breeze, 
A-swing with good tobacco in a net between the trees ; 

With a negro lass to fan you, while you listened to the roar 
Of the breakers on the reef outside, that never came to shore. 


But Scripture saith, an ending to all fine things must be, 

So the king’s ships sailed on Aves, and quite put down were we. 
All day we fought like tigers, but they burst, the booms at night, 
And I fled in a piragua sore wounded from the fight. 


Nine days I floated starving, and a negro lass beside, 
Till, for all I tried to cheer her, the poor young thing she died. 
But as I ay a gasping, a Bristol sail came by, 


And broug 


t me home to England here, to beg until I die. 


And now I'm old and going—I'm sure I can’t say where ; 
One comfort is, this world’s so hard, I can’t be worse off there. 


If I might but be a sea-bird, I'd fly back across the main, 
To the pleasant Isle of Aves, to see it once again. 


C.K. 
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ROMANTIC FABLES AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


gee English poets are so fre- 
quent in their references to the 
superstitions which, less than three 
centuries ago, continued to exist in 
the popular mind, that such matters 
have acquired greater importance 
than they might otherwise have 
possessed ; though it would be easy 
to show that many of the creations 
of fable, even without such recom- 
mendation, are intrinsically beauti- 
ful, and contain a germ of truth 
which may be easily discovered, if, 
as Cowley says, we ‘ open and intend 
our eye.’ ot, however, to venture 
upon this higher ground, it may 
be safely asserted, that subjects 
which delighted Milton, even in his 
mature years—which were illumi- 
nated by the radiance of Spenser’s 
fancy and imagination—and whereon 
the colossal mind of Shakespeare 
dwelt with love (to pass over a 
host of less great, but still mighty, 
intellects),—are worthy of regard 
and investigation during the inter- 
vals of graver studies. No produc- 
tion of the human intellect can be 
altogether trivial; and whatever is 
beautiful or sublime, becomes a truth 
to the mind, if not a fact to the 
senses. The universality of this 
kind of fiction, also, gives it peculiar 
interest. Fable appears to have 
flowed from the same sacred oriental 
founts whence our very being is 
derived. Its origin is nearly coeval 
with that of humanity. The clear 
atmosphere of the world’s morning 
hangs above it; and with the first 
gushing of the living stream of na- 
tions towards the desert places of 
the earth, the vast river of romantic 
fiction and superstition seems to 
have gone forth, and to have left 
remarkable evidences of its progress 
and omnipresence. 

As, however, the great family of 
man has been split up into a variety 
of races, each having the same 
general characteristics, but certain 
minor shades of difference, so has it 
been with the posterity of fable. 
Northern manners and customs, 
northern scenery, and northern 
climate, have imparted to the 
oriental stock a new complexion, 


and in some cases have even modi- 
fied its form; but the identity may 
enerally be traced. This variety, 
een is one of the chief excel- 
lences of the popular superstitions 
of England. We have the fantastic 
and elaborate gorgeousness of the 
East, with the savage grandeur and 
primeval ruggedness of the North; 
visions full of colour and aerial 
light, side by side with remote 
looms and desolate enchantments. 
t is therefore no wonder that our 
poetical literature shouldabound with 
allusions to so rich a mythology; nor 
that we should desire to gossip with 
our readers upon imaginative crea- 
tions which do not appear to have 
received their due share of attention. 
It is proposed to introduce the 
reader to the most remarkable fables 
and superstitions which the great 
ts and early romance-writers of 
ingland have ennobled by their 
use,—of course, with the exception 
of those borrowed from the stores of 
Greece and Rome, which are too 
well known to require further eluci- 
dation. The singular thread of con- 
nexion, running from land to land, 
will in most instances be traced; 
and (wherever it is possible) the 
remote origin of the fable under 
consideration—whether existing in 
some terror common to the human 
mind, or in a national peculiarity— 
will be shown. The progress of 
races is often curiously exemplified 
in these slight histories; and few 
things are more pleasant than to 
find that, without knowing it, we 
have been enjoying a fairy tale or a 
poetical abstraction in common with 
the Chinese and Persians, or with 
the aborigines of America. The 
denizens of our nursery, and the 
shapes that people the heights of 
our Parnassus, come indeed from 
strange and remote places — from 
‘the farthest steep of India,’ on the 
one hand, and, on the other, from 
the long-lost islands of Atlantis, 
across waters that were once thought 
to be the limits of the world. 
In no fiction is this more remark- 
ably shown than in the one with 
which we proposed to commence. 
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Dracons. 


The Dragon 1s perhaps the most 
celebrated animal in ancient or mo- 
dern fable. It has been represented 
by poets, painters, and romancers, 
as a gigantic and anomalous creature, 
bearing some resemblance to a ser- 

ent, with the addition of wings and 
feet. Most probably the idea origi- 
nated in the East; for we find that 
the Chinese, Persians, and other 
oriental races, believed in the exist- 
ence of certain monsters, which, as 
far as can be ascertained, did not in 
any way differ from the dragons of 
European fiction. From the East the 
fable may have found its way to 
Greece, in the mythology of which 
country it frequently appears; and 
thence, possibly, it was a Mr 
over the rest of Europe. But what- 
ever spot may have oon its cradle, 
or whatever the path by which it 
has travelled, certain it is that few 
countries in the civilized portions of 
the globe are without some traces 
of its presence. In the poetry and 
fairy legends of modern Europe, 
however, it has made the greatest 
figure. A dragon was the most ter- 
rific and dangerous enemy that the 
knight-errant of medixval romance 
could possibly encounter; and nu- 
merous are the narrations that have 
come down to us of battles between 
these mortal foes. The dragon ap- 
pears, for the most part, as a lonely 
animal, living in obscure caverns 
among the clefts of mountains, or in 
morasses, and occasionally issuing 
forth to ravage the neighbouring 
cities. His size is generally repre- 
sented as gigantic,* and his strength 
prodigious ; his breath is poisonous, 
turning the country, for many miles 
round his abode, into a desert; his 
nature is remorseless and _ blood- 
thirsty ; and, as if to render any 
attack upon him the more hopeless, 
he is completely cased in a species 
of armour, consisting of a succession 
of shining scales, of such adamantine 
hardness as to defy the sharpest 
weapon and the strongest arm. But 
he has one vulnerable point, which, 
like the heel of Achilles, eventually 
causes his destruction. 


[February, 


The finest and most elaborate de- 
scription of a dragon in English 
poetry is to be found in Spenser's 
Faery Queene: see book i. canto 11 
—where the Red-cross knight con- 
tends for more than two days with 
one of these monsters, Dragon- 
encounters, however, had been ren- 
dered famous before Spenser's time 
by the metrical romance of Syr 
Bevis of Hampton, which was held 
in great estimation as early as the 
days of Chaucer. In this m— 
if such it may be called—the pas- 
sage describing the dragon killed 
by Sir Bevis would seem to have 
furnished Spenser with some hints. 
Thus writes the old versifier :— 


Whan the Dragon, that foule is, 
Had a syght of Syr Bevis, 
He cast up a loude cry 
As it had thondred in the sky: 
He turn’d his bely towarde the sun ; 
It was greater than any tonne : 
His scales were bryghter than the glas, 
And harder they were than any bras : 
Betweene his shulder and his tayle 
Was forty fote, withouten fayle. 


Tn another old metrical romance, 
chronicling the achievements of Sir 
Guy of Warwick, we have a dragon 
thus described :— 


He is as blacke as any cole, 

Rugged as a rough foal : 

His bodye, from the navel upward, 

No man can pierce, it is soe harde. 

Pawes he hath as a lion ; 

All that he toucheth he slayeth dead 
downe : 

Great wings he hath to flighte ; 

There is no man that beare him mighte. 

There may no man fighte him againe, 

But that he slayeth him certaine ; 

For a fouler beaste than is he, 

I wisse of none never herd ye. 


The vulnerable part in the dragon 
was underneath the wings, the flesh 
there not being protected with 
scales; and by piercing this place, 
the heroes of the old romances gene- 
rally obtained the victory. But the 
dragon in the Faery Queene is killed 
in a different manner. On the morn- 
ing of the third day of the combat, 
the knight rushes at his foe, sword 
in hand ; and the monster advancing 
to meet him with his mouth ‘ gaping 


* At least by the poets ; but the painters and other artists appear to have made 


a mistake in this respect. 


In most old pictures, and on our own coins, the dragon 


is represented as a sort of overgrown winged lizard, not capable, one would think, 


of inspiring any great terror. 
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de,’ the weapon passes down his 
dient into his vitals. The dragon 
in Guy of Warwick is slain in the 
same way. It is a curious fact that 
a method similar to this is often 
employed in South America in de- 
stroying the alligator ; to which—or 
rather to its near relation, the cro- 
codile—we shall presently show that 
the dragon of poetry and romance 
bears some resemblance. 

We frequently find the dragon, 
both in ancient and modern fable, in 
the capacity of a guard to enchanted 
castles, subterranean abodes of ma- 
gicians, hidden treasure, &e. Thus, 
in the Grecian mythology, the 
Golden Apples of the Hesperides 
are watched by a dragon that sleeps 
neither night nor day; so, also, is 
the Golden Fleece, which occasioned 
the Argonautice expedition. In one 
of the stories told by the Countess 
D’Anois, in her collection of fairy 
tales, the entrance to a dark and 
fearful cavern, through which runs 
a fountain of inestimable virtue, is 
guarded by two dragons darting fire 
from their mouths and eyes; and in 
the romance of Tom a-Lincolue is a 
similar adventure to that of the Hes- 
perian apples—a dragon being em- 
ployed as sentinel over a Tree of 
Gold that bears golden fruit, and a 
knight being sent to slay him. 

Dragons are often used in drawing 
the chariots of magicians and en- 
chantresses through the air. This, 
like many other features of the 
dragon fable, may be discovered in 
the Grecian mythology, where we 
find that Medea was transported 
from place to place in the manner 
alluded to. But the same notion 
has been frequently used by more 
modern fabulists. “Doctor Faustus 
accomplishes his aerial journeys by 
these means :—‘ And behold, there 
stood a wagon, with two dragons be- 
fore it to draw the same ; and all the 
wagon was of a light burning fire ; 
and for that the moon shone, I was 
the willinger at that time to depart. 

Hereupon I got me into 
the wagon, so that the dragons car- 
ried me up right into the air.’ (See 
chapter xxi. of the old romance of 
Doctor Faustus, translated from the 
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German early in the seventeenth 
century.) n another occasion, 
Faustus is carried through a part of 
Hell by ‘ two great dragons fastened 
unto a wagon.’ (Chapter xx.) 

Dragons have also been employed 
by the poets to draw the chariot of 
the Moon, or of Night. Milton 
alludes to this fiction in J? Pense- 
1080 :— 

While Cynthia checks her dragon-yoke 

Gently o’er the accustom’d oak, 
AndShakspeare, in Cymbeline (Act ii. 
scene 2) :— 

Haste, haste, ye dragons of the Night! 

that dawning 

May bare the raven’s eye. 

Steevens, in commenting on this 
passage, says: ‘ The task of drawing 
the chariot of Night was assigned 
to dragons, on account of their sup- 
posed watchfulness.’ The chariot 
of Ceres, likewise, was drawn by 
dragons. 

In the early ages of Christianity, the 
dragon was introduced into alleles 
as a type of Satan—a symbol which, 
in all probability, was suggested by 
the similarity existing between the 
dragon of fiction and the serpent, in 
which shape, as we are told, the 
Evil One first appeared upon earth. 
Phineas Fletcher, in his Purple 
Island (canto 7), when allegorizing 
the Vices, describes their king as a 
dragon ; and Dante calls one of his 
devils Draghigazzo—a venomous 
dragon. The saints, both male and 
female, are often represented in old 
pictures treading upon the necks of 
these monsters,* or quelling their 
fierceness by sprinkling them with 
holy water. According to a Pro- 
vengal legend, which has frequently 
been painted, Martha, the sister of 
Mary Magdalene, was preaching to 
the people of Aix at a time when a 
fearful dragon, called the Terasque, 
which during the day lay concealed 
in the river Rhone, was ravaging 
the whole country. Martha speedily 
vanquished this monster o the 
virtue of a few drops of holy water ; 
and, having secured him with her 
girdle or garter, which seems to 
have been as strong as an adamantine 
chain, led him in triumph to the 
good citizens, by whom he was 


* Might not this have suggested to Milton the 5th and 6th lines of his sonnet 

To the Lord General Cromwell’ ?(— 
And on the neck of crownéd Fortune proud 

Hast rear’d God's trophies, and his work pursued. 
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presently despatched. St. Michael, 
the Archangel, is mentioned in 
Scripture by St. John, as fighting 
— ‘the Dragon’ and his host,— 
which expression is, of course, to be 
received as typical of Satan and his 
temptations ; and Guido has painted 
a picture, in which Michael is repre- 
sented treading on the prostrate 
Fiend, who has a tail and wings re- 
sembling those of a dragon. Hence 
Milton, in his Ode on the Nativity 
(st. 18), writes :— 

The old Dragon under ground, 

In straiter limits bound, 

Not half so far casts his usurpéd sway ; 
And, wroth to see his kingdom fail, 
Swindges the scaly horror of his folded 

tail. 


Many other saints of the Roman- 
catholic calendar have been cele- 
brated for overcomingdragons. Near 
the pillar on which St. Simeon Styli- 
tes is said to have dwelt from year 
to year, was the cave of a dragon, 
who was so exceedingly venomous, 
that he poisoned everything within 
a certain distance round his abode. 
This beast (according. to the autho- 
rity of the Golden Legend) having 
had his eye transfixed by a stake, 
came in his blindness—being now 
rendered meek and humble by pain 
—to the saint’s pillar, placed his eye 
against it, and so remained for the 
space of three days in all gentleness 
and devotion, and never did harm 
to any living creature: insomuch 
that Simeon, seeing the hand of 
God in this matter, ordered earth 
and water to be brought and placed 
on the dragon’s eye; which being 
done, behold! forth came the stake, 
a full cubit in length; and the 
people, seeing this miracle, glorified 

; and the dragon arose and 
adored for two hours, and so de- 
parted to his cave. 

The renowned hero of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, is not 
merely a creation of romance, but 
was worshipped by our papistical 
ancestors as a veritable saint; and 
his contest with the dragon has 
been looked upon as nothing more 
than a type of his spiritual warfare 
with the powers of darkness. 

But saints and other holy men 
were not the only quellers of 
dragons. According to a tradition, 
full of eastern wildness and beauty, 
and related by John Florio in his 
singular old Dictionary of Italian 
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and English, the panther possesses 


this virtue. ‘ She is said,’ writes our 
authority, ‘ to be a friend to all other 
wild beasts, except to the dragon; 
whose nature is, that, as soon as she 
hath well fed, she betakes herself to 
her cave or den, and there falls 
asleep, and sleeps three whole days, 
and then wakens; and, yawning, 
opens her mouth very wide, breath- 
ing forth so sweet a breath that all 
the neighbouring beasts do smell it, 
and, following the scent of it, run 
all unto her, and gazingly stand 
about her; except the dragon, who 
Sor fear hideth himself under the 
ground.’ 

In the romance of Dr. Faustus, 
before quoted, dragons are frequent 
mentioned among the terrors of hell; 
the devils—Mephistophiles himsel 
among the number—often mani- 
festing themselves in that shape. 
We are informed, in the second 
chapter of this history, how Faustus 
went into a wood ‘ to practise his 
devilish art;’ and how, after remain- 
ing there for some time without any 
satisfactory result, he ‘ began again 
to conjure the spirit Mephistophiles, 
in the name of the Prince of Devils, 
to appear in his likeness; whereat 
suddenly, over his head, hung hover- 
ing in the air a mighty dragon.’ 
In chapter xix. of the same work, 
Faustus calls for Mephistophiles to 
perform some office for him; ‘ where- 
upon came a fierce dragon, flying, 
and spitting fire round about the 
house.’ 

The dragon fable appears to have 
been very current among the ancient 
Britons—the figure of a dragon, 
indeed, was adopted by them as 
their national symbol. Uther, 
king of Britain, and father of the 
great Arthur, was surnamed Pen- 
dragon, from the circumstance of 
his wearing an image of a dragon 
upon his helmet—Pen being the 
British word for head; and Spenser 
has placed the same ornament on 
the helmet of Arthur himself. (See 
Faery Queene, book i., canto 7, 
st. 31.) 

The Britons may, perhaps, have 
been induced to assume the dragon 
as their national symbol from a 
tradition which is thus narrated by 
Selden in his Notes to Drayton's 
Polyolbion (Song 10)—‘ In the first 
dechining state of the British empire, 
Vortigern, by the advice of his 
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magicians, after divers unfortunate 
successes in war, resolved to erect a 
strong fort in Snowdon Hills, (not 
far from Conway’s Head in the edge 
of Merioneth,) which might be as 
his last and surest refuge against 
the increasing power of the English. 
Masons were appointed, and the 
work begun; but what they built 
in the day was always swallowed 
up in the earth next night. The 
king asks counsel of his magicians 
touching this prodigy; they advise 
that he must find out a child which 
had no father, and with his blood 
sprinkle the stones and mortar, and 
that then the castle would stand as 
on a firm foundation. Search was 
made, and in Caer-Merdhin was 
Merlin Ambrose found:’ [Merlin’s 
father was a fiend; consequently, 
speaking in an earthly sense, he 
had no father:] ‘he being hither 
brought to the king, slighted that 
pretended skill of those magicians 
as palliated ignorance; and, with 
confidence of a more knowing spirit, 
undertakes to show the true cause 
of that amazing ruin of the stone- 
work; tells them, that in the earth 
was a great water, which could en- 
dure continuance of no heavy super- 
structure. The workmen digged to 
discover the truth, and found it so. 
He then beseeches the king to cause 
them to make farther inquisition, 
and affirms that in the bottom of it 
were two sleeping dragons; which 
proved so likewise—the one white, 
the other red; the white he inter- 
preted for the Saxons, the red for 
the Britons.’ In the old poem of 
Merlin, this story is told with some 
difference: the reader, however, who 
is desirous of comparing the two, 
must betake himself to the original 
romance, or to the admirable prose 
abstract of it, (interspersed with 
numerous specimens,) which may be 
found in Fillis's Early English 
Metrical Romances. The contest 
between the antagonistic dragons, 
as described by the nameless old 
poet (for a poet he assuredly was), 
is not surpassed, in the quick and 
vivid succession of word -pictures, 
by anything in Chaucer himself—to 
whom, indeed, it bears some resem- 
blance. 

In their subsequent contests with 
the Saxons, our British ancestors 
always had a red dragon painted 
upon their standards; while the 
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colourless banner of their opponents 
bore the figure of a white ee It 
is a fact worthy of record, as showing 
the long enduring influence of popu- 
lar superstitions upon imaginative 
races, that when the Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII., (who, 
it will be remembered, was of British 
descent) landed on the Welsh coast 
in his insurrection against Richard 
IIL., he displayed to the people a 
flag emblazoned with a red dragon; 
upon which large numbers immedi- 
ately rallied round him, thinking 
they were about to vanquish their 
old enemy, and regain their lost 
dominions. Henry’s design, how- 
ever, was totally different; but, on 
succeeding to the throne, he still 
further flattered the vanity of the 
Welsh, by placing the Cambrian 
dragon in his arms, and by creatin 
a new poursuivant-at-arms, entitle 
Rouge-Dragon. 

Several of the ancient nations, 
likewise—such as the Assyrians, 
Persians, Parthians, Scythians, 
Romans, &c.—bore dragons on their 
standards; as did the aboriginal 
Mexicans, among more modern 
races. The Roman dragon, like that 
of the Britons, was red—which 
renders it probable that the Britons 
may have simply copied the Romans 
in their adoption of this symbol. 

That so many different nations 
should have borne the same figure 
upon their standards, is singular ; 
but it may, perhaps, be accounted 
for by the existence among the 
ancients of a superstition to which 
Plutarch alludes in his Life of Agis 
and Cleomenes. Cleomenes having 
beencrucified after death by Ptolemy 
Philopater, king of Egypt, in whose 

ominions he was staying, ‘ those 
that were appointed to keep his body, 
that hung upon the crosse, spied a 
great serpent wreathed about his 
head, that covered all his face, inso- 
much as no ravening fowle durst 
come neare him to eate of it: where- 
upon the king fell into a superstitious 
feare, being afraid that he had 
offended the gods. Hereupon the 
ladies in his court began to make 
many sacrifices of purification for 
the clearing of this sinne: perswading 
themselves that they had put a man 
to death beloved of the gods, and 
that he had something more in him 
than a man, The Alexandrians 
thereupon went to the place of exe- 
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cution, and made their prayers unto 
Cleomenes as unto a demy-god, 
calling him the sonne of the gods: 
untill that the learned men brought 
them from that errour, declaring 
unto them, that like as of oxen being 
dead and rotten there breed bees, 
and of horses also come wasps, and of 
asses likewise bettels ; even so men’s 
bodies, when the marrow melteth 
and gathereth together, do bring 
foorth serpents. The which coming 
to the knowledge of the ancients in 
old time, of all other beasts they did 
consecrate the dragon to kings and 

rinces, as proper untoman.” (Old 

ranslation, by Sir Thomas North, 
1579.) 

One of the most remarkable fea- 
tures of the dragon fable is its uni- 
versality. In the romances of the 
oriental nations—in the mythology 
of the Greeks and Romans—in the 
traditions of the Gothic and Celtic 
races—and in the fairy tales of the 
nursery,—a creature having in all 
cases thesame general characteristics, 
may be discovered. Difference of 
climate, of religion, of national origin, 
or of national peculiarities, seems 
not to affect this omnipresent phan- 
tom of the imagination. We find 
it among pagans, Christians, and 
Mahometans: in the north, among 
the modern descendants of the 
Goths and Celts; in the south, 
among the Persians and Indians; 
in the east, among the Chinese; 
and in the west, among the 
aboriginal Americans. In every 
quarter of the globe, and over almost 
every race, has this terrible chimera 
spread the shadow of its fancied 

resence; though whether it has 
Soon propagated from people : 
people, or whether in each case 
was a spontaneous birth of the i or 
nation, it would be impossible now 
to determine. It must, however, be 
admitted that the first is the more 
probable supposition. 

The Chinese believe in the exist- 
ence of a monstrous dragon who is 
in hot pursuit of the sun, with intent 
to devour that luminary; and when- 
ever aneclipseof the great orb occurs, 
the people assemble in vast numbers, 
beating large gongs, and making the 
most discordant sounds, in hope of 
frightening the ravenous beast from 
his prey. <A green dragon is one of 
the characters introduced into a 
Chinese street-exhibition, similar to 
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our ‘Punch ;’ and we may discover, 
in the ancient traditions of the same 
nation, a fable of a great dragon 
which spread terror between heaven 
and earth, and which was destroyed 
by one of the five celestial spirits 
who were supposed to govern the 
world under the Supreme Being— 
which fable, by the way, is probably 
another version of the insurrection 
of Satan and the rebel angels. The 
ancient Persians, likewise, believed 
in winged dragons; and the Indians, 
as appears in the Life of Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, hunted dragons of 
awful size by the help of magic—a 
species of amusement in which 
Apollonius himself participated, as, 
according to his biographer, it was 
a chase ‘at once manly and divine.’ 
The eyes and scales of these creatures 
shone like fire; and the former had 
a talismanic effect on all whowere not 
inducted into the mysteries of magic. 
‘ All India,’ says s Philostratus, i in his 
Life of Apollonius, ‘is girt in with 
dragons of a prodigious bulk, as it 
were with zones. Not only the 
marshes and the fens, but the moun- 
tainsand the hills, abound with them.’ 
The dragons dwelling in marshes, 
having no crests on their heads and 
not many scales on their bodies, re- 
semble female dragons: their colour 
is generally black, and in their 
nature they are sluggish, like the 
placesin which they have their abode. 
Shakespeare makes Coriolanus allude 
to these animals (Act IV. Scene i.):— 
I go alone 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fen 
Makes fear’d,—and talk’d of more than 
seen, 
The dragons of the mountains are 
large, fierce, and magnificent in their 
appearance. ‘They have a crest 
which is small when they are young, 
but increases with their growth till 
it becomes of considerable size. Of 
this species of dragons, some are of 
a fiery red, having backs like a saw, 
and beards: they raise their necks 
higher than the others, and their 
scales shine like silver. The pupils 
of their eyes are like atones of fire, 
and possess a virtue which is all- 
vowerful in the discovery of secrets. 
NVhenever the dragons of the plains 
attack the elephant, they on ays 
become the prey-of the hunter, for 
the destruction of both generally 
terminates the contest.’ Others of 
the mountain dragons ‘have scales 
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of a golden colour; beards yellow 
and bushy ; and eyebrows more ele- 
vated than the others, underneath 
which are eyes of astern and.terrible 
aspect. In their tortuous windings 
under the earth, they make a noise 
like that of brass: their crests are 
red, and from them flashes a flame 
brighter than that ofatorch. These 
dragons conquer the elephant, and 
in their turn are conquered by the 
Indians in the manner following: 
They spread a scarlet cloth before 
their holes, embroidered with golden 
letters, which, being charmed, bring 
on a sleep that at last subdues those 
eyes which would be otherwise in- 
vincible. Other spells, consisting of 
many words extracted from their 
occult philosophy, are used, b 
which the dragon is so fascinated, 
that he puts his head out of his hole 
and falls asleep over the letters. 
Whilst he remains in this situation, 
the Indians rush: upon him with 

ole-axes, and after cutting off his 

ead, strip it of all its precious stones. 
The stones found in the head of 
these mountain dragons are said to 
have a transparent lustre, to emit a 
variety of colours, and to possess 
that kind of virtue attributed to the 
ring of Gyges, [which could render 
the wearer invisible.] But it often 
happens that these dragons seize the 
Indian in spite of his pole-axe and 
his cunning, and carry him off to 
their dens, making the whole moun- 
tain tremble. We are told of their 
inhabiting the mountains near the 
Red Sea, from which are heard 
terrible hissings ; and that they are 
sometimes known to go down to the 
sea, and swim to a great distance 
from shore.’ (Book iii., chapters 
6, 7, 8.—We quote from the 
translation made in 1809 by the 
Rev. Mr. Berwick, who observes in 
a note, that he believes the dragons 
described by Philostratus to be the 
same as the basilisk or cockatrice, 
which has fiery eyes, a sharp head, 
and a crest like a cock’s comb, and 
the very sound of whose voice puts 
all other serpents to flight, forcing 
them at the same time to relinquish 
their prey.) 

The ‘precious jewels’ which the 
‘ugly and venomous’ dragon of the 
mountains ‘wears in his head,’ are 
said by some writers to be an anti- 
dote to poison; but, according to 
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Pliny, they must be extracted from 
the creature while he is alive, for 
‘his envy and malice is such, that 
the moment he perceives himself 
dying, he takes care to destroy their 
virtue.’ 

Even among the aborigines of 
America, who were long cut off 
from all communication with the 
Old World, we may, as_ before 
remarked, discover the existence 
of this prodigious fable, which 
has furthermore taken root in the 
minds of the learned of all ages, and 
been curiously exhibited in the 
frequent use of the word ‘ Dragon’ 
in Astronomy, Natural History, 
and other sciences. Thus, in As- 
tronomy, we have the terms Dra- 
gon’s Head and Dragon's Tail; 
and a constellation of the northern 
hemisphere is called Draco or 
Dragon. Among meteorologists, the 
appellation Draco Volans is applied 
to a certain meteor appearing in the 
shape of a fiying dragon. In 
Ichthyology, a fish, known in Eng- 
land a the name of ‘the weever,’ 
is denominated Draco Marinus or 
the Sea Dragon. A _ particular 
kind of crystal is called in Latin, 
Dracontia lapis, or Draconitis: we 
have already mentioned it as being 
thought to exist in the heads of 
dragons. The Dragon-jly, that ra- 
diant and delicate haunter of our 
summer gardens, will immediately 
suggest itself to the minds of every 
one. In Botany, we have Dragon's 
Head, Dragon-wort, Snap-Dragon, 
and Dracontium ; and a species of 
palms is called the Dragon-tree, from 
a fable, current amongst botanists, 
of the figure of a dragon being dis- 
coverable beneath the rind of its 
fruit. This tree yields a gummy or 
resinous juice, much used in medi- 
cinal preparations, and known by 
the name of Dragon’s-blood, from 
the redness of its colour. In Archi- 
tecture, we have Dragon-beams; and, 
in military affairs, the word dragoon, 
as applied to a certain division of 
cavalry, is said by some to have 
been derived from dragon; ‘ be- 
cause,’ says Bailey, ‘at first they 
were. as destructive to the enemy 
as dragons.’ 

But this fiction has left its stamp 
on other things as well as on science. 
It has imbued the minds of men in 
all ages, and been reflected by them 
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on many of the objects which sur- 
round us. 


Sometime we see acloud that’sdragonish. 


The pictured dragon beneath the 
rind of the fruit above alluded to, is 
only another instance of the facility 
with which any idea, however fan- 
tastic, may be realized to the bodily 
sight by those whose minds are pre- 

sessed by that idea. Reldene 
ubienetski, a Polish author, has 
left us an account, in his Theatrum 
Cometicum, of a comet which ap- 
peared in the ape of a dragon, with 
its head covered with snakes; and 
we have already seen how a meteor 
is made to assume—in a great degree 
from the imagination of those who 
behold it—a similar form. The 
Italians, we are told, call the ‘old, 
crooked, and decaying branches of a 
vine’ dragoni, from some fancied re- 
semblance in them to dragons; and 
in the same nation a superstition is 
current concerning a plant called 
Dragonvalo or Serpentaria, ‘ which,’ 
says Florio, in his Dictionary before 
cited, ‘ groweth two foot high when 
snakes begin to appear in spring- 
time, and vanisheth in the beginning 
of winter; and at its vanishing, all 
snakes hide themselves.’ This mys- 
terious sympathy, as it is supposed 
to be, between the plant and the 
animal, is very grand; but a little 
reflection shows us that it is but a 
poetical interpretation of a simple 
and natural fact. The plant spoken 
of is probably one of those which die 
down to the earth at the approach of 
winter, and shoot up again in the 
spring; and the same ‘skyey in- 
uences’ which cause the vegetable 
dragon to ‘ vanish,’ as Florio finely 
expresses it, at one season and re- 
appear at another, induce the snakes 
—which, as we all know, are 
hybernating animals—to look out 
for places of shelter during the cold 
weather, and issue forth when it has 
passed. 

Before we conclude, it may be as 
well to glance at the probable origin 
of the fable under consideration. 

Upon a careful scrutiny, it may be 
discovered that the dragon is a com- 
pound of the serpent and the 
crocodile; a circumstance which, 
more than any other, tends to con- 
firm the supposition that the fable 
originated in the East, where such 
anunals are common, and was 
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ropagated thence over the rest of 
Sanaa If the reader will turn to 
any picture of a dragon which he 
may have in his possession, he will 
perceive that the head, the legs, and 
the scaly appearance of the back, 
bear a great resemblance to the 
current representations of the 
crocodile ; while the long and inter- 
wreathed tail, and the power which 
the creature evidently possesses of 
winding itself round any other 
animal and crushing it to death, is 
as manifestly derived from the 
serpent. The word ‘dragon’ is 
defined by Bailey, ‘a sort of ser- 
pent,” and by Johnson, ‘a kind 
of winged serpent, perhaps ima- 
ginary. In Virgil’s poem of ‘The 
Gnat,’ as translated by Spenser, 
we have a description of a serpent, 
in which many of the characteristics 
of the dragon—such as its natural 
armour of scales, eyes that throw 
forth flames of fire, and blood-be- 
sprinkled jaws—are included; and 
in many old writers the words 
‘dragon’ and ‘serpent’ or ‘snake’ 
appear to be synonymous, as the 
reader may already have observed in 
the story from North’s Plutarch, 
inserted in an earlier part of this 
article, and in the passage from 
Florio, quoted a short way back. 
Thus, also, in the early English 
romance, entitled, The History of 
the Renowned Prince Arthur, King 
of Britain, Sir Launcelot is re- 
quested by the people of a certain 
country to deliver them from a 
serpent that is in a tomb; and im- 
mediately after, the same creature 
is alluded to as a Dragon. (See 
chap. i., part 3.) Pliny has left us 
an account of some Indian and 
Ethiopie dragons, in which, though 
largely mixed with fable, we may 
clearly perceive that the boa-con- 
strictor is the animal really alluded 
to. ‘India,’ says he, ‘brings forth the 
biggest elephants, as also the biggest 
dragons, that are continually at 
variance with them, and evermore 
fighting; and of such greatness are 
they, (7.e., the dragons,) that they 
can easily clasp and wind round 
about the elephants, and withal tie 
them fast with a knot.’ Modern 
travellers affirm that, in theircombats 
with tigers, the boa-constrictors of 
the Indian jungles disable their 
enemy precisely after this fashion. 
Diodorus Siculus, too, testifies to the 
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circumstance of ‘ frequent and ter- 
rible scuffles’ happening between 
elephants and serpents in the Indian 
deserts, whenever they meet at a 
spring. What Pliny goes on to 
state, however, is evidently a fable, 
having no foundation at all in fact ; 
but it is a fable which could only be 
told of serpents. ‘ In Ethiopia there 
be as great dragons bred as in India: 
to wit, twenty cubits long. It is 
reported, that upon their coasts they 
wrap themselves, four or five of them 
together, one within another, like to 
a hurdle or lattice-work, and thus 
pass the seas to find better pasturage 
in Arabia, cutting the waves, and 
bearing up their heads aloft, which 
serve them instead of sails.—(Old 
folio translation, 1601.) Milton, in 
book 10 of Paradise Lost, describes 
the transformation of Satan into 
‘a monstrous serpent’ (v. 514); and 
in a few lines farther down (v. 529), 
he alludes to him as a dragon: 
Larger than whom the sun 

Ingender’d in the Pythian vale on slime, 
Huge Python. 
Another instance in Milton, to the 
same effect, occurs in Samson Ago- 
nistes (v. 1692), where, though the 
word ‘ dragon’ is used, the ordinary 
serpent is evidently meant :— 

And, as an evening dragon, came, 

Assailant on the perchéd roosts 

And nests in order ranged 

Of tame villatic fowl, &c. 


It is a well-known fact that serpents 
are frequently in the habit of de- 
vouring domestic birds. 

A recent commentator on the 
first chapter of Genesis conceives 
that the twenty-first verse (‘ And 
God created great whales, and every 
living creature that moveth,’ &c.) 
should be translated thus :—* Then 
the Word and Power of God also 
created dragons, which could only 
suffer by being crushed,’ &c. His 
remarks upon this new reading 
are so curious, that they must be 
transferred to the present place.— 
* Dragons, which could only suffer 
by being crushed, were created 
before any of the land animals. 
Geologists name this creature the 
plesiosaurus,’ [a kind of sea-serpent 
of enormous dimensions ;] ‘ and its 
remains are found in the shale or 
slaty clay which, at a remote period, 
was the mud of vast tracts over our 
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globe. Its most remarkable cha- 
racteristic is the great length of 
its neck, which contains forty-one 
vertebra, while in all other rep- 
tiles there are only from three to 
eight. It was capable of paddling 
through mud, and could repose at 
the bottom of a shallow bog, with 
its head high above the surface. At 
what period in the history of the 
earth these creatures ceased to exist, 
we have no record; but a passage 
in Goldsmith’s Roman History is so 
forcibly descriptive of some monster 
of which we have no other account 
(being serpentine, and so scaly as 
only to suffer death after bein 
crushed), that we may be permitte 
to consider it the dragon of Genesis, 
the leviathan of Job, and the plesio- 
saurus of the geologists. Goldsmith 
states that Regulus, while leading 
his forces along the banks of the 
river Bagrada, in Africa, had his 
men attacked, as they went for 
water, by a@ serpent of enormous 
size, which placed itself so as to 
guard the banks of the river. It 
was one hundred and twenty feet 
long, with scales impenetrable to any 
weapon. Some of the boldest troops 
at first went to oppose its fury ; but 
they soon fell victims to their rash- 
ness, being either killed by its de- 
vouring jaws, or crushed to pieces by 
the windings of its tail. The poisonous 
vapour that issued from it was still 
more formidable ; and the men were 
so much terrified at its appearance, 
that they asserted they would much 
more joyfully have faced the whole 
Carthaginian army. For some time 
it seemed uncertain which should 
remain masters of the river, as, from 
the hardness of its scales, no ordi- 
nary efforts could drive it away. At 
last, Regulus was obliged to make 
use of the machines employed in 
battering down the walls of cities. 
Notwithstanding this, the serpent 
for a long time withstood all his 
efforts, and destroyed numbers of 
his men; but at length a very large 
stone, which was flung from an en- 
gine, happened to break its spine, 
and destroyed its marrow. By these 
means, the soldiers surrounded and 
killed it. Regulus, not less pleased 
with his victory than if he had gained 
a battle, ordered its skin to be sent 
to Rome, where it continued to be 
seen till the time of Pliny.’ 
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If the reader will compare the 
sentences in italics in the above 
passage, with Spenser’s description 
of a dragon, previously referred to, he 
will perceive many points of resem- 
blance; such as, the scales which 
were ‘impenetrable to any weapon’ 
—the ‘ devouring jaws’—the length 
and perpetual involutions of the 
creature’s tail—and ‘the poisonous 
vapour’ which it had the power of 
casting forth. Who does not per- 
ceive in these details (themselves, in 
all probability, exaggerations of the 
truth) the germs, not only of 
Spenser's dragon, but of every other 
in the range of poetical fiction P 

There can, however, be no doubt 
that the crocodile has had its share 
in the origin of the fable now under 
consideration. ‘ Scales impenetrable 
to any weapon’ are not a charac- 
teristic of serpents generally speak- 
ing, though the particular serpent 
encountered by te rulus may ioe 
been thus peokected : crocodiles, on 
the contrary, are invariably provided 
with a defensive armour of such 
closeness and hardness as to blunt 
many of the weapons employed 
against it. The head, also, has evi- 
dently suggested that of the dragon : 
the similarity, indeed, is so great, 
that for a long time a large fossil- 
ized crocodile’s head was exhibited 
at Aix as a veritable relic of the 
dragon vanquished by St. Martha. 
Mr. Hurdis, and other commen- 
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tators on the Bible, are of opinion 
that the dragon of Scripture is no- 
thing more nor less than the croco- 
dile; and have supported that idea 
with a very close chain of reasoning. 
Thus, Isaiah (chap. xiii., v. 22) says, 
speaking of the approaching desola- 
tion of Babylon: ‘And the wild 
beasts of the islands shall cry in 
their desolate houses, and dragons 
in their pleasant palaces.” ‘It is 
worthy of notice,’ says Mr. Hurdis, 
* that the crocodile was always con- 
sidered as an inhabitant of the wil- 
derness ; and such he might well be 
deemed: consequently it will not 
appear wonderful that he should 
ian the ruins of old deserted 
towns and cities, which were near 
rivers and lakes, for his especial 
abode when out of the water. Of 
Babylon, therefore, it might pro- 
perly be said that, when she became 
desolate, ‘the crocodile should cry 
in her pleasant palaces ;’ and (Jere- 
miah, Le ». li., v. 37) that she should 
be ‘a dwelling-place for crocodiles.’ ’ 
The dragon in the Apocrypha, wor- 
ee |e by the ale of Babylon, 
and which Daniel is reported to have 
killed by forcing it to swallow lumps 
of pitch, fat, and hair, seethed toge- 
ther, whereby it ‘burst in sunder,’ 
was probably a crocodile. And 
Linneus places the dragon of Scrip- 
ture under the scientific head of 
‘ Crocodilus Africanus.’ 


THE PENNY-WISE. 


\ E used to fight the French, 


And beat them, says the story ; 


But now the ory 


retrench’ 


Has a little dock’d our glory. 


We meant to beat the Kafiirs, 
We had the best intentions ; 
But the Kaflirs knock’d us over, 

With the last inventions. 


Poor little people, we, 

And in the world belated ! 
Our musket, as it seems, 

Is superannuated. 


Friends! the soldier still 
Is worthy of his calling, 
But who are they that want 

A little over-hauling ? 





THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF ENGLAND. 


\ HETHER the democracy of 

Europe, as we are comeel by 
the official Gazette of Paris, is struck 
down by the successful combination 
of despotic governments; whether 
the Pope is once more firmly re- 
established in that unlimited power 
which enabled his predecessors in 
the good old times to give away, as 
Voltaire says, every kingdom—ex- 
cept the kingdom of Heaven, which 
they sold; whether a war of terri- 
torial aggrandizement is in contem- 
plation to sweep over the ranges of 
the Jura, and, pouring once more 
the trumpets and lances of France 
into the track of the Simplon, to 
devastate the republics of the Alps ; 
whether Sardinia and Belgium are 
to be obliterated from the map, and 
absorbed by the insatiate ambition 
of a neighbouring state ; or whether 
Prince Louis Napoleon is training 
his eagles in the Court of the Tu- 
leries to let them loose upon the 
coast of England, with somewhat 
more effect than he fluttered the 
tame eagle of the Colosseum up the 
heights of Boulogne—are matters 
upon which, whatever we or others 
may think of them now, avery little 
time cannot fail to enlighten the 
world. In the meanwhile, it is not 
to be concealed that a feeling of 
uneasiness, founded, not unreason- 
ably, on the condition of our de- 
fences, and the presentunsatisfactory 
attitude of the Cabinet, has taken 
possession of the public mind in this 
country. The main questions in- 
volved in the apprehensions arising 
out of the strange events that have 
happened on the Continent during 
the = two months, can no longer 
be evaded ; nor is it well for our own 
security, or for the sake of the 
liberties of the world, of which Eng- 
land is the shect-anchor, that they 
should be treated with indifference 
or contempt, either out of too san- 
guine a reliance upon the prestige of 
our influence, or from any fear of 
magnifying the danger, whatever it 
may be. 

We frankly avow that we do not 
participate, to the full extent, in the 
alarm which prevails on this subject. 
We do not believe that even the 
ordered imagination of the new 


ruler of France has ever contem- 
plated adesign sowild and hazardous 
as the invasion of England. We 
have had undeniable proofs of that 
remarkable individual’s capacity for 
any eccentricities of fraud or vio- 
lence within the compass of a despotic 
abuse of power, and a supreme inde- 
pendence of oaths and laws; but 
that he should seriously meditate an 
expedition, the inevitable effect of 
which would be to shake all the 
existing relations of the European 
powers, and to place himself in a 
sosition of the most imminent peril, 
is something which appears to us 
almost incredible. In France, 
sustained by some three or four 
hundred thousand bayonets against 
the just indignation of a people 
whose rights and traditions he has 
trampled into dust, he is, for a term, 
comparatively safe, except from the 
dagger or the bullet of the assassin ; 
but out of France it is clearly 
another affair. The moment he 
steps beyond the frontier, without a 
legitimate casus belli, to seek in a 
war of naked and unprovoked ag- 
gression the means of giving employ- 
ment to the hordes of desperate 
mercenaries he has called into ex- 
istence, he becomes embroiled in 
difficulties from which no coup-d état 
can extricate him, and which, instead 
of tending to the extension or 
consolidation of the power he has 
usurped, will be the sure signal for 
the outbreak of those plots and con- 
spiracies which are destined, sooner 
or later, to rend it to the centre. 
He may have deluded himself into 
the belief that he is a second Napo- 
leon ; the debasement of the people 
through the late crisis of terror, 
when he came upon them like a 
thief in the night, has probably in- 
flated his vanity to the full dimen- 
sions of that gigantic conception ; 
he may be looking teewenk with 
immeasurable confidence to a round 
of laurelled slumbers in the state 
beds of Berlin and Vienna, the 
German States, Italy, and the Low 
Countries; a future Jena, a more 
dazzling Austerlitz, may pass in 
visions of glory before his disturbed 
fancy ; but amongst his confederates 
and advisers there must be some 
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who know him to be a sham and an 
impostor, who, availing themselves 
of the inscrutable accidents of his 
fortune, are now merely using him 
as a tool to serve their immediate 
purposes, and who, out of a tender 
regard for their own interests, will 
zealously devote themselves to the 
object of keeping him where he is. 
They will not trust him out of 
France, if they can help it. They 
will make the most of him while 
they have him; and, secure in the 
non-intervention of other countries 
so long as he confines his diablerie 
to his own, they will continue to 
spread a chaos shout him that will 
furnish him with ample occupation 
at home. While there are préfets 
to be dismissed and new agents of 
yranny to be provided in their 
p ces, imaginary traitors to be 
anished, journals to be suppressed, 
salons and cafés to be watched, pri- 
sons to be filled, and fictitious 
émeutes to be crushed by street 
massacres, it is highly improbable 
that Louis Napoleon will venture 
beyond the confines of the work he 
has carved out for himself in Paris 
and the departments. His hands 
are too full of constitutions and the 
still more congenial details of social 
and political espionage to suffer him 
to meddle at present with his neigh- 
bours. 

For these reasons, and others— 
not the least of which is the disin- 
clination of the sovereigns of Europe 
to assist at a general convulsion, for 
the purpose of abetting the designs 
of an usurpation based on the ruins 
of law, order, and established au- 
thority, and which it is their obvious 
interest to shut up in its own terri- 
tories—we do not apprehend that 
we incur much risk of an invasion. 
On the contrary, it cannot be doubted 
that the bare announcement of such 
a project would be immediately 
followed by a coalition of the great 

wers, who have a common stake 
in the maintenance of peace, for the 

rotection of their own institutions. 
hey have nosympathy in the razzias 
of an adventurer who has commenced 
his career by violating all the obli- 
ations upon the integrity of which 
the safety of every state depends; 
who sets at defiance the verdict of 
universal opinion, and outrages with 
impunity the most ordinary sug- 
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gestions of public morality and 
private honour. Russia and Austria 
may be suspectetl of regarding with 
complacency a crime which seeks its 

retended justification in the blow 
it has struck against revolution and 
anarchy ; but they turn with aversion 
from the criminal, who is himself 
the offspring of a revolution, and 
who has risen to power — 
scenes of the most appalling anarchy 
the world has ever witnessed. 

But while we express our doubts 
of the near approach of the danger 
which is said to menace us, we are 
not insensible to the effects of the 
alarm it has excited. "Whether that 
alarm be well or ill founded, it is 
equally entitled to grave consider- 
ation. The very existence of such 
an apprehension is reason sufficient 
for looking with promptitude and 
anxiety to the precautions it imposes 
uponus. We are not in a condition 
to treat with neglect the demand 
which has been raised on all sides 
fortheadoption of adequate measures 
of defence, The danger may be purely 
speculative and problematical; but 
the emotion it has awakened, and 
the disclosures to which it has led, 
constitute a danger in themselves 
which it is indispensable to provide 
against. The prophecy often pro- 
duces its own fulfilment; and the 
feelings of irritation inseparable 
from international distrusts may at 
no distant period ripeninto open mis- 
spdactaniings. t is possible that 
the present uneasiness of the popu- 
lation of this country—for it is not 
the uneasiness of a party, it repre- 
sents the impression of all parties— 
may be considerably in advance of 
impending calamities, in which Eng- 
land cannot be implicated without 
involving the rest of Europe; but it 
is not the less ominous and urgent 
on that account. What Fox said of 
Burke’s book on the French Revo- 
lution, may be applied with equal 
truth to the premature alarm that 

revails on this subject. ‘ Burke,’ 
he observed, ‘is right, after all; but 
Burke is often right—only he is right 
too soon.’ The alarm may be right, 
after all; and certainly, if we are 
to choose the alternative, we would 
rather be right too soon than too 
late. 

We know that there are operating 
causes at work all over the continent, 
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from which some, perhaps not very 
remote, disturbance may be _pre- 
dicated, although it is impossible to 
foresee in what quarter it will start 
up, or what alliances it will dissolve, 

e know that the total failure of 
the Hungarian war has sensibly re- 
tarded the progress of constitutional 
liberty, and given renewed vigour 
to arbitrary government; that Kos- 
suth’s crusade for sympathy in Eng- 
land and America has damaged the 
cause he so eloquently but inju- 
diciously advocates, and given an 
impetus to reaction in the wrong di- 
rection; that the forcible restoration 
of the Pope against the will of his 
people is a direct violation of the 
neutrality which has been hitherto 
observed by common assent amongst 
the states of Europe, which may be 
said to have passed into a maxim of 
international policy, and whichcannot 
in the nature of things continue to be 
outraged with impunity; that the 
influence attempted to be exercised 
by France over the internal in- 
dependence of Belgium and Swit- 
zerland must ultimately open up ques- 
tions of the deepest importance to 
the rights of nations; and that the 
imputedinterference of the Northern 
Powers with the protection extended 
by our government to the political 
exiles who seek an asylum on our 
shores, whether it take the form of 
reprisalson Englishtravellersabroad, 
or ministerial interpellations, must 
lead to explanations and demands, 
the issues of which are dim and un- 
certain. These facts are patent. 
We see a variety of elements in com- 
motion which the slightest collision 
might explode. We know that a 
breath might draw down the ava- 
lanche. But should such a crisis 
arrive, it will not be developed in an 
expedition for plunder, or the lawless 
excursions of an organized banditti; 
it will take a more intelligible shape 
and a wider reach. If we are to 
have a war, it will be a war of prin- 
ciples, in which, as was said on a not 
dissimilar occasion, the discontented 
populations of Europe will be ranged 
on our side, and the New World 
will, for the first time, practically 
enter the arena ‘toredress the balance 
of the Old!’ 

During the pause of suspense in 
which we are now awaiting these 
results, it has been proclaimed, for 
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sinister purposes too transparent to 
require exposure, that the press of 
this free country has acted rashly and 
imprudently in denouncing to eter- 
nal infamy the coup-d’état of the 
2nd of December. Who are they 
that have proclaimed this, and why 
have they proclaimed it? Is not 
the source of this cautious reproach 
as apparent as its base and time- 
serving motive? And if it should 
turn out that Louis Napoleon, when 
he shall have got his machinery of 
secret councils and parasite senates 
into full work, should use with dis- 
cretion the power he has acquired 
by perfidy and slaughter, the authors 
of this wary reproof will no doubt 
claim credit to themselves for their 
sagacity and discrimination. But, 
in that case, how shall they be able 
to separate what is due to fear and 
necessity, from what is to be attri- 
buted to reason and justice, and to 
tell us how much of his moderation 
(should he ever discover so unex- 
pected a virtue) is to be ascribed to 
the indignant protests of English 
opinion through its unfettered and 
intrepid organs? It is not only the 
high privilege, but the sacred duty 
of the people of this country, to assert 
upon all occasions, without caring 
to be very choice in the selection of 
opportunities, their sympathy with 
the oppressed, and their abhorrence 
of such acts of sanguinary fraud as 
have made the avatar of the French 
Presidentsoconspicuousintheannals 
of despotism. This is a very diffe- 
rent thing from interference in the 
affairs of other countries. We have 
no right to interfere, and we scru- 
ey abstain from interference. 

he French have a right to debase 
themselves before any idol they 

lease ; to shatter the fruits of their 
industry under the hooves of military 
cohorts, who recognise no law but 
that of the sword; to witness 
without a struggle the humiliating 
spectacle of deportation which ba- 
nishes from their capital and their 
provinces the genius, the patriotism, 
and the statesmanship of the land— 
all that has hitherto made it respect- 
able and respected; they have a 
right, if they choose, to forge the 
chains by which they are bound 
hand and foot to the chariot of their 
unsightly Juggernaut, besmeared 
with the blood of indiscriminate 
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victims; but we, the people of a 
free country, have an equal right to 
vindicate the claims of humanity 
by proclaiming aloud the indig- 
nation with which these scenes in- 
spire us. It is no more than the 
legitimate action of that opinion by 
which, and not by arms, England 
desires to influence the civilization 
of the world. 

We are, indeed, told that the 
energetic conductof Louis Napoleon, 
(and nobody denies his energy,) irre- 
concileable as it is with our insular 
ideas, was the only practical course 
he could have adopted with any hope 
of success; that the French are a 
peculiar people; that the constitu- 
tional measures which in similar 
emergencies would be resorted to in 
other countries, are wholly inope- 
rative in France; that so fickle and 
mercurial a race must be taken by 
surprise, just as you fascinate the 
imagination of children by a burst 
of fireworks ; and that nothing short 
of a decisive demonstration, at an 
cost of good faith on the one hand, 
and of suffering on the other, could 
reduce them to tranquillity and obe- 
dience. But we must venture to 


think, that right and wrong are not 
questions of climate or temperament; 
and that the — principles of jus- 


tice and fair-dealing, and the obliga- 
tionsofratified contracts, however cir- 
eumstances may modify their action 
in cases of extremity, are not so vari- 
able in their effects as to produce 
totally different results within three 
degrees of latitude; and we are in- 
clined to suspect that they who 
make such an elastic use of the other 
side of the argument, will find out, by 
and by, that they have committed a 
grievous blunder in setting up a 
political morality for France so dia- 
metrically opposed to the political 
morality of all other countries. The 
strong hand is one thing, when it is 
rendered salutary and imperative 
by particular events; but stron 

wickedness, strong treachery, an 

strong chicanery, are things of a 
different colour. And this is exactly 
what we protest against in France, 
now bleeding under measures similar 
in atrocity to those which she herself 
formerly inflicted on the Cisalpine 
Republic. Who can forget the image 
of that helpless power writhing 
under the hands of an operator, who 
is imitated only in mischief, as the 
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monkey imitates the man, by his 
pigmy successor? ‘ Are we tolook,’ 
exclaimed Mr. Canning, ‘ for attach- 
ment in the Cisalpine Republic, 
whom, in preference to the others, 
France appears to have selected as 
a living anbject for her experiments 
in political anatomy ; whom she has 
delivered up tied and bound to a 
series of butchering, bungling, phi- 
losophical professors, to distort, and 
mangle, and lop, and stretch its 
limbs into all sorts of fantastical 
shapes, and to hunt through its pal- 
pitating frame the vital principle of 
Republicanism? Now, this is an 
accurate picture of what has recently 
Seeenal in France; a sample of 
that political morality which we 
are called upon to sanction, as sup- 
plying the maxims of the only code 
upon which the French people can 
be governed. 

Already an experiment of this 
kind has been attempted on the 
fears of Belgium. The small end of 
the wedge has already been driven 
in, and the rest will follow in due 
time, if the new reign of terror be 
suffered to dictate conditions to the 
weaker powers on its confines. The 
pregnant phrase of General St. Ar- 
naud, hinting ata possible extension 
of territory, has doubtless alarmed 
King Leopold, and induced him to 
submit to demands which are fatal 
to his independence. It was cur- 
rently rumoured, a few weeks ago, 
that his Majesty had prohibited the 
residence of any of the political exiles 
at Brussels; and it was said that 
General Changarnier had, in conse- 
quence, located himself at Malines 
and Colonel Charras at Mons. Sub- 
sequent movements have, to some 
extent, discredited these rumours ; 
but other circumstances, such as the 
sudden departure of M. Van de 
Weyer from London, are calculated 
to cast an ominous shadow over the 
deliberations of the Belgian cabinet, 
and to suggest conclusions which 
may be more easily foreseen than 
averted. So far as Belgium is con- 
cerned, much as she may dread the 
hostility of France, her ultimate 
safety lies in her allianee with Eng- 
land. If, like Denmark, when her 
navy was seized at Copenhagen and 
carried into the harbour of Ports- 
mouth, she should hesitate between 
France and England, she cannot 
hereafter look for succour to that 
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uarter whence she has hitherto 
erived encouragement and protec- 
tion. Even the very last commer- 
cial treaty we entered into with her 
gave her a balance of advantages of 
no inconsiderable importance to her 
trade; and we have at all times 
evinced an interest in her progress 
which has contributed largely to her 
prosperity. We have no misgivings 
about the spirit with which Belgium 
will meet any difficulties that may 
arise in her relations with France ; 
but when reports are flying about 
which point to armed inroads upon 
Sardinia and Switzerland — that 
Switzerland which, in the days of 
his adversity, afforded a retreat to 
Louis Napoleon, and refused to give 
him up, or to expel him from its 
soil,— it is full time that we should 
look with forethought to the worst 
contingencies of the future, and by 
being amply prepared against them, 
perhaps prevent their occurrence. 
We certainly do not anticipate 
that the mock Napoleon of 1852 will 
attempt to emulate the European 
exploits of the real Napoleon of 1798. 
We do not anticipate that he pro- 
— to shut up the King of Sar- 
inia in his own capital, to overrun 
Italy, to carry fire and sword into 
Holland and Belgium, to overawe 
seats to hunt down the spirit of 
liberty in Switzerland, and to dis- 
tribute crowns amongst the De 
Persignys sudiheClonetiennen. But, 
knowing what a vast amount of evil 
the meanest reptile in creation hasthe 
power of inflicting, (Holland was 
once nearly undermined by an in- 
sect!) we recognise the necessity of 
adopting such precautions as the 
dienes of impending circum- 
stances may appear to demand. 
And the first consideration is the 
state of our defences. It was one of 
the national foibles in former times 
to exaggerate our naval and military 
resources, and to boast of the posses- 
sion of a power equal to the most 
fabulous perils. But it seems we 
have latterly run into the opposite 
extreme, and shown a disposition to 
underrate our actual strength. If 
the alarming statements which have 
been made on this subject are en- 
titled to implicit credit, England is 
at this moment at the mercy of any 
foreign power able to equip on the 
sudden, and to effect a landing on 
our coast of forty or fifty thousand 
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troops. It is true that experienced 
men have endeavoured to set the 
gp mind at ease on this point, 
y showing the difficulty of such 
a descent with the certainty and 
celerity necessary to its success ; to 
which consolatory information may 
be added the miele fact, that not 
one of the invaders would return 
alivetotellthe tale of their enterprise, 
although it must be admitted that 
we should purchase our redemption 
at a heavy cost of carnage, sien, 
and all the other horrors of war. 
We believe, however, that we are 
not quite reduced to that condition 
which it has been the earnest desire 
of Mr. Cobden and his disciples to 
bring about, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the culpable neglect of the offi- 
cial departments, whose duty it is 
to watch over our defences, and the 
ignorance, carelessness, and stubborn 
prejudices with which they have re- 
sisted all improvements in our effee- 
tive services by land and sea, the 
weakness of which we have a just 
right to complain is not so much in 
the numerical means at our com- 
mand, as in their defective organi- 
zation and wasteful distribution. 
The total military force of Great 
Britain at the opening of the present 
year amounts to 130,000 men, be- 
sides 140 regiments of militia in 
England, Wales, Treland, Scotland, 
and the Channel Islands, the staff 
of which only is kept up in time 
of peace, some fifty regiments of 
yeomanry cavalry, and a reserve of 
40 or 50,000 out-pensioners and 
battalions. These forces are scat- 
tered abroad and at home, it is true; 
but sufficient remains within reach 
for present purposes, if their train- 
ing and appointments enabled us to 
extract from their numbers the full 
advantages we have a right to calcu- 
late upon. If this view of the case be 
correct, as we have reason to believe 
it to be, we have suffered the. pre- 
vailing alarm to take a wrong direc- 
tion. It is not so much that our 
danger lies in the paucity of troops, 
although it is indispensable to effect 
a stronger combination at home than 
our present contingencies present— 
as in the inefficiency of their disci- 
pline and arms. We do not hazard 
this opinion rashly, nor do we put it 
forwardas being intended to diminish 
in the slightest degree the jealousy 
and vigilance with which the country 
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look to the government for prompt 
and decisive measures of security. 
* The real road to reformation,’ says 
. The Times, ‘ lies not in the increase 
of our force, but in making that 
which we possess useful. Our sol- 
diers shoukd be expert marksmen, 
our sailors accurate gunners, our 
arms, our steamers, our provisions, 
of first-rate quality ; and when this 
has been accomplished, we shall be 
able to decide to how many of such 
efficient guardians we can entrust the 
public safety. If our force be good 
of its kind— well organized, well 
handled, and well disposed — we 
shall probably be able to reduce, 
rather than forced to augment, our 
military and naval expenditure. Till 
that be done, no force, however 
large, can effectually guarantee us 
from invasion and insult.’ Agreeing 
as we do in the soundness of this 
view, we are not insensible, at the 
same time, to the ulterior consider- 
ation it forces upon us. If the dan- 
ger be imminent, as some people 
suppose it to be, the process sug- 
gested by The Times will prove 
utterly unequal to the exigency of 
the situation. With a French fleet 
in sight, there would be little leisure 
for training our soldiers at target- 
firing, or for gun-practice on board 
our ships ; we should be compelled 
to use our muskets as they are, with- 
out waiting for a fresh supply on 
improved principles, and must take 
our chance for the skill of eye and 
hand upon which we are to rely for 
protection. What is to be ae 


therefore, must be done quickly. 
That is our position, and that is ex- 


actly our difficulty. If out of our 
consciousness of this difficulty, and 
the remedies to which it directs our 
attention, should hereafter arise 
well-trained and well-organized ar- 
maments, so much the better; but 
what we want now is the immediate 
and successful concentration of such 
resources ascan be brought promptly 
together to bear upon the points at 
which danger is apprehended. 

In this emergency the countr 
cannot be expected to regard wit 
composure the wanton expenditure 
in men and money to which it is sub- 
jected for the maintenance of the 
Caffre war. While we are in lack 
of soldiers for urgent need in Eng- 
land, we are literally wasting them 
by hundreds and thousands in a 
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series of hopeless campaigns against 
a horde of savages. The Caffre war 
costs 3800/. a day; and this enor- 
mous outlay does not include the 
incalculable cost of compensation to 
the colonists for the injury inflicted 
on them by the marauding warfare 
to which they are exposed. But 
even this expense, as has been truly 
observed, is not without its use, 
since it has disclosed to us the in- 
effective state of our troops. The 
knowledge, no doubt, is purchased 
at a high price; but it is valuable 
knowledge after all, and comes in 
ze season to compel us to look a 
ittle more carefully after our army. 
The British soldier, it appears, can- 
not fight the Caffre. The Caffre 
picks him out at his will and plea- 
sure, and at a safe distance. The 
Caflre penetrates with impunity to 
the heart of our camp, and carries 
off the oxen from our baggage wag- 
gons before our eyes. He butchers 
our soldiers at his leisure, and not- 
withstanding their reluctance to be 
shot down in that irregular manner 
by mere barbarians, they have not 
the power of helping themselves. 
Not only are their equipments 
heavy and unmanageable, but their 
muskets are unfit for their work. 
They are immeasurably inferior to 
the muskets of France and Prussia, 
and do not possess even the last im- 
provements of the double pipe and 
swivel lock with which every sports- 
man is familiar. Nor is this the 
first time our deficiencies in this 
respect have placed us at a disad- 
vantage ; nor is the Caffre the only 
uncivilized enemy that has shown a 
marked superiority over us in this 
respect. ‘ The firimg ceased,’ says 
Mr. Kaye, the historian of the war 
in Afghanistan, speaking of one of 
the actions arising out of that dis- 
astrous expedition, —‘ the firing 
ceased, and the British musketeers 
were left to do their work alone. 
Little could they do at such a time 
against the far-reaching Afghan 
matchlocks. The enemy poured a 
destructive fire into our squares, but 
the muskets of our infantry could 
not reach the assailants. ‘The two 
forces were at a distance from each 
other which gave all the advantage 
to the Afghans, who shot down our 
men with ease, and laughed at the 
musket-balls, which never reached 
their position.’ 
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Again he tells us that the British 
muskets were found no match for 
the Afghan jezails, and that the 
Afghan marksmen mowed down our 
men like grass. This was in 1841, 
and the same muskets that were of 
no more avail than so many wands 
against the Afghans, are now em- 
ployed with the same results against 
the Caffres. The British army, once 
the flower of the chivalry of Europe, 
are beaten at their own weapons be 
the half-disciplined tribes of Asia 
andAfrica. Will the mostthorough- 
going supporters of our administra- 
tions, Whig or Tory, attempt to 
defend the departments to whose 
superintendence these matters are 
confided P 

We see the same thing on all 
sides, with the remedy to our hands, 
and we do nothing to redeem our 
credit or provide for our safety. 
The tirailleurs of Vincennes can as 
a murderous execution, at which our 
men can only look on, helpless and 
appalled. By the aid of Captain 
Minié’s hollow cylindro - conique 
balls, they can do precise firing, with 
a certainty of effect, at 1150 yards. 
The ball enters with the point, and 
at a distance of 1500 yards will pene- 
trate two inches into poplar-wood. 
Sir Charles Shaw, who states these 
facts, verifies them on his own per- 
sonal knowledge. Thus 1400 French 
tirailleurs (the number that are now 
armed with this rifle) can hit a see- 
tion of six men in front, at the dis- 
tance of 656 yards, forty times in 100 
shots; while the British muskets 
can hit only eleven times. We have 
of late years paid great attention to 
caps and hats, but have left our 
muskets to shift for themselves. 

The needle-gun, which is the 
crack weapon of the Prussian light- 
infantry, is another of those modern 
improvements our authorities have 
treated with contempt. It was 
tested at the Baden insurrection, 
where its success as to range, secu- 
rity, and ease of firing was pro- 
nounced perfect. The Prussian 
helmets, we are informed, were 
scarcely visible at an enormous dis- 
tance, when they were assailed with 
a hail-storm of bullets ; charge after 
charge was poured in upon them 
with Snasodiibhe rapidity, and as the 
could neither return the fire, nor - 
vance over the intervening ground, 
they were compelled to run away. 
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One of the peculiar advantages of 
the needle-gun is, that it prevents a 
waste of powder, and ensures cer- 
tainty and precision of range. Every 
grain of powder is ignited, and the 
exact quantum of the propelling 
force can therefore be accurately 
calculated. Yet, in the midst of 
these improvements, we still retain 
the old, inefficient musket. 

The Admiralty shows an equally 
reckless indifference to the mainte- 
nance of our maritime power. Our 
naval force costs us some six or 
seven millions a-year, and it is 
scattered over the world—in the 
Tagus, the Pacific, the Indian Seas, 
the Mediterannean ; while the Chan- 
nel is left defenceless. Our com- 
merce can protect itself, or will be 
protected by the influence of our 
name, the common interests of trade, 
and the certainty of indemnification 
in the event of interruption. America 
has no ships of war over the seas 
protecting tt commerce ; and with 
Prt a fraction of our great naval 
power cruising in the home waters, 
we might be comparatively at our 
ease about invasions. ‘If,’ says 
a competent authority, ‘as I must 
be allowed to doubt, there really be 
a general alarm at our danger and 
defencelessness, I humbly submit 
that the first step to be taken is to 
bring our line-of-battle ships into the 
Channel, and there to await the first 
signs of hostilities before we add to 
our armaments. With the ex- 
penditure of more than six millions 
(besides the post-office contract 
steamers) for our navy, against four 
millions devoted to the same service 
in France, we ought to be prett 
safe from surprise. We have fait 
still in these resources, notwith- 
standing the apprehensions that 
prevail. 

England, slumbering as she has 
been in a too confident security, still 
retains her ancient spirit, and will 
awaken to the defence of her insti- 
tutions in the hour of peril, with 
the same energy and devotion that 
distinguished her career of old. We 
still believe in that famous apo- 
strophe to her floating bulwarks 
which once shook the senate with 
the peals of responding enthusiasm : 
‘Our present repose,’ exclaimed 
one of the greatest of our statesmen, 
addressing the people of Plymouth, 
‘is no more a proof of inability 
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to act, than the state of inertness 
and inactivity in which I have 
seen those mighty masses that float 
in the waters about your town is 
a proof they are devoid of strength, 
and incapable of being fitted out for 
action. You well know, gentlemen, 
how soon one of these stupendous 
masses, now reposing in their sha- 
dows, in perfect stillness—how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or neces- 
sity, it would assume the likeness 
of an animated being, instinct with 
life and motion, how soon it would 
ruffle, as it were, its swelling plum- 
age—how quickly it would put forth 

| its beauty and its bravery, 
collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant 
thunder: such as one of those mag- 
nificent machines, when springing 
from inaction into a display of its 
might, such is England herself, 
while, apparently passive and mo- 
tionless, she silently concentrates 
the power to be put forth on an 
adequate occasion.’ 

This is the language we must em- 
ploy to revive the vigour and patriot- 
ism of the country; this is the 
spirit in which we must act, and in 
which we must put our trust, if we 
would avert indignities and aggres- 
sion; and it is all the more essential 
to rouse the ardour and self-reliance 
of the people, and to inspire them 
with hope and confidence at a mo- 
ment when we are exposing to the 
broad light of searching investiga- 
tion the neglect into which our arma- 
ments have been suffered to fail, and 
demanding its immediate reparation. 

The evidences of that neglect are 
familiar to the whole world. We are 
said to have the finest steam marine 
afloat; yet, by some unfortunate 
fatality, we are singularly liable to 
accidents ; and when these accidents 
happen, (which ought to be pre- 
vented,) we show an indefatigable 
zeal in issuing commissions of in- 
quiry, and finding out where the 

ault lay. But for all our commis- 
sions, we do not find that we get 
one step nearer to the remedy, or 
that our zeal is productive of a single 
practical measure to prevent the re- 
currence of similar calamities. The 
Amazon is the eighth ship belonging 
to one company that has been de- 
stroyed from various causes within 
ten years. The disabling of the 
Megera steamer, which was going 
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out on an urgent mission with a 
battalion of rifles to the Cape, does 
not come exactly into the list of 
casualties, and must be plainly set 
down as one of those cases in which 
it would be exceedingly diflicult to 
relieve the authorities from censure, 
for the most culpable neglect and 
imprudence. That casualty, at least, 
could have been foreseen, and ought 
to have been prevented. The 
steamer had hardly got out to sea, 
when it was obliged to put into Ply- 
mouthdisabled, eta theweather 
was by no means rough. And if it 
were, how can the Admiralty account 
satisfactorily to the country for hav- 
ing selected for a service of such 
pressing emergency, a ship incapable 
of wearing through rough weather ? 
But they have not even that excuse. 
The vessel was overladen with ord- 
nance stores, the deck was choked 
up, there was not passage-room 
from one end to the other, and it 
must have been evident before she 
left the harbour, that it was impos- 
sible to work the ship atsea. Surely 
this carelessness entails a grave re- 
sponsibility on those whose duty it 
was to see to the proper loading and 
arrangements of the steamer, and 
demands the most stringent repre- 
hension. 

The case of the Megera is not 
the only instance, within a few 
months, of culpable negligence on 
the part of the Admiralty. The 
‘ good ship’ Charlotte was selected 
for the conveyance of troops to the 
Cape, with a supply of seventy-five 
days’ provisions laid in for the run. 
She occupied three months in the 
voyage, and the consequence was, 
that if she had not fallen in with 
another vessel on her course, which 
was providentially able to help her 
in her frightful extremity, two hun- 
dred and twenty human beings must 
have perished of starvation in the 
waste of waters, with a month’s 
voyage before them to the place of 
their destination! The Admiralty 
allege that the time allowed for the 
yassage from England to the Cape 

y the merchant service is the exact 
seventy-five days for which they 
provided ; but, admitting this miser- 
able excuse for all that it is worth, 
what shall be-said of the forethought 
or vigilance of a public department 
which, with the finest marine in the 
world at its command, selects for an 
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important public service a vessel 
whose sailing qualities were notori- 
ously inferior, by one-half, to the 
common craft according to whose 
average speed they victualled her 
for the voyage P 

Nor is it alone in this indifference 
to the appointments, fitting out, and 
seaworthiness of our vessels that 
the authorities are to blame; our 
disabilities are still further increased 
by the introduction into the service 
of preserved meats which are utterly 
unfit for use. A ship has just re- 
turned from the African station with 
no less than 2,377lbs. of Goldner’s 
bad meats! These are matters of 
detail which it will be the province 
of Parliainsent <0 sift; but whatever 
may be done, ive hope it will be done 
promptly, and tnat the public anxiety 
may be allayed by some more ener- 
getic and decisive measures than we 
ean expect from distracted commit- 
tees on the eve of a dissolution. 

The absolute necessity of a prompt 
and vigorous reform of the whole 
administration of the Admiralty de- 
partment becomes the more urgent 
and imperative, from the fact that, 
should the project of an invasion 
enter into the semen of the French 
President, it is upon our naval force 
alone we can rely for protection. 
All the calculations that have been 
made of the practicability of such an 
expedition clearly demonstrate that, 
while we are comparatively power- 
less on shore, should a landing be 
effected, we possess, even in our 
present state, ample means to harass 
and enfeeble in their transit, if not 
to scatter to the winds, the convoys 
of a hostile army. But if our flags 
are left to float idly in the sun on 
the pleasant waters of the Egean 
Sea, to flutter up the Bight of Benin, 
or to dance attendance at Malta and 
Gibraltar, while they ought to be 
employed in the Channel, guarding 
our coast, and watching the prepa- 
rations, if any there be, in those har- 
bours whose headlands we can dis- 
cern with the naked eye from the 
cliffs of Kent, the government that 
exhibits such supineness will incur a 
heavy responsibility to the country. 

To repose on the disbelief in the 
probebilities of invasion as a jus- 
tification for neglecting the requi- 
site precautions against such a con- 
tingency, would be the worst of all 
conceivable follies. It would be 
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pushing a political mistake to the 
extremity, when a blunder, nw 
with so many warnings in advance, 
becomes a crime. No man can fore- 
tell from hour to hour what will 
happen next. The freaks and infi- 
dehities of Louis Napoleon illustrate 
too plainly how little reliance is to 
be placed on his pledges or his gra- 
titude, his friendship or his policy; 
and it would be just as safe to depend 
upon the currents of the wind as 
upon the conduct, under any given 
state of circumstances, public or 
private, of a man who is bound by 
no principle or obligation of reason, 
justice, or honour, and who reco- 
gnises no standard of action but his 
own will. There is nothing impos- 
sible to the conception of a genius 
whose versatility amounts to a 
species of insanity. Already, in his 
brief tenure of power, covering a 
— of scarcely three years, he 
1as dismissed a greater number of 
ministers than have held the seals of 
office in England for half-a-century, 
crowning these unparalleled acts of 
tyrannical dictation by casting out 
from his councils, at the end of six 
weeks, the unscrupulous agents 
through whosesuccessful instrument- 
ality he secured the means of crush- 
ing the liberties of France. There is 
no sympathy for MM.de Morny and 
Fould in their fall; the baseness 
with which they have been treated 
is the just reward of their infamous 
services; they have been used, as 
the rest have been, like a pack of 
cards, played upon as long as they 
were useful, and flung away when 
dirtied by the hands of the player; 
and it would not excite a solitary 
regret if they were included, as they 
deserve to be, in the lists of pro- 
scriptions which they contributed 
to swell with such wholesale heart- 
lessness. But their fate is a lesson 
by which all France and all Europe 
may profit. Thedespot who deals 
thus summarily with the creatures he 
employs—who, without the shadow 
of a pretext, grounded upon state 
necessity, or the lower motive of 
personal revenge, commits an act of 
open robbery and spoliation upon 
the unfortunate princes of the house 
of Orleans—who descends from his 
imperial pinnacle to become the ‘cut- 
purse of the empire,’ may be reason- 
ably suspected of any design which 
an audacious contempt of responsi- 
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bility can devise, or demoniacal 
energy can execute. 

If we demand the interposition 
of a protecting force between this 
rabid potentate and the shores of 
England, it is not because we dis- 
trust the amicable disposition of the 
people of France. We separate 
them.as entirely in the examination 
of this question from the ruler to 
whom they have blindly confided 
their destinies, as we should separate 
the sheep from the wolf who devours 
them. We make common cause 
with the people of France against 
the common enemy of freedom and 
civilization. It ought to be under- 
stood that the indignation which has 
burst out from every corner of this 
kingdom in reference to the events 
of December,—an indignation which 
no considerations of expediency can 
restrain,—has reference solely and 
exclusively to the acts of the self- 
elected President; that no man in 
England confounds the desires of 
the French nation with the proceed- 
ings of the autocrat; and that we 
confidently believe, when the career 
of Louis Napoleon shall be spent 
(and the fire is burning too intensely 
to last long!) recent experiences 
will be found to have deepened the 
convictions of the people on both 
sides of the Channel, that they have 
a mutual interest in the cultivation 
of peace and the interchanges of in- 
dustry. In the interval, however, 
brief as it may be, we must prepare 
for the worst. 

The first point to which inquiry 
is naturally directed, may be summed 
up into 2 narrow compass. Is an 
invasion practicable? We need not 
remind the reader that the inquiry 
is not now opened up for the first 
time ; that it occupied the attention 
of the French Directory sixty years 
ago; that it was sifted in all its de- 
tails by the ablest generals in the 
service; that it was seriously con- 
templated by Napoleon at a time 
when our power to repel such an 
attempt was considerably greater 
than it is now; that the Duke of 
Wellington, five years ago, hav- 
ing satisfied himself by personal 
inspection of the defenceless con- 
dition of the coast from the North 
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Foreland to Portsmouth, advised an 
augmentation of the land forces by an 
addition of 150,000 men; and that 
the adoption of steam in the navy 
since the time of Napoleon has 
greatly increased the facilities by 
which such a descent might be ac- 
complished. There is not a single 
feature of the inquiry which has not 
been explored; and in a recent 
brochure by Baron Maurice, a cap- 
tain of engineers in the army of the 
Swiss Confederation,* the whole 


@ question is exhausted with a minute- 


ness and professional exactitude 
which leave us no excuse for doubt 
or ignorance as to the probable re- 
sources and modes of approach of 
an invading. expedition, and the 
means by which it could be resisted. 

Without entering into the details 
presented by Baron Maurice, we 
will proceed at once to the practical 
sequel to which they conduct us. 
To carry the expedition into effect 
upon a scale commensurate with its 
importance, it would be necessary 
for the French to concentrate their 
forces at Brest and Cherbourg, and, 
having made all the arrangements ne- 
cessary for the convoy of an army, 
to set sail for three points of debark- 
ation on the aah aamks namely, 
the first at the mouth of the Avon, 
by which the invading army would 
form a line of operations from the 
Avon to the Thames, cutting off the 
communications between the north- 
ern and south-western counties, 
and compelling the English to divide 
their forces; the second, at Ply- 
mouth, which is nearer to Brest than 
Portsmouth, and which would fur- 
ther enable the invading army to 
extend its line from Plymouth to 
Bristol ; and the third at Rye, three 
days’ march from London, forming 
the right wing for immediate opera- 
tions on the capital. It may be at 
once admitted that if this plan could 
be carried out, the ultimate success 
of the enterprise might be considered 
secure. It appears to be equally 
certain, that whether these would 
be the points of attack selected, or 
whether the enemy should assail, as 
Sir Francis Head anticipates, the 
dockyard of Portsmouth, or choose 
any other vulnerable and convenient 
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locality, the result of landing 150,000 
men,* or half the number, upon our 
shores, would be precisely the same. 
According to the last returns laid 
before Parliament, the total force 
stationed throughout Great Britain 
amounted to only 31,161 cavalry 
and infantry; and out of these, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, 
Sheerness, the Thames, and the 
Channel Islands must be garrisoned; 
and in the event of an invasion, the 
troops in Ireland would require to 
be reinforced, instead of being able 
to spare us a single musket for the 
defence of the capital; so that, pre- 
suming the landing to be accom- 
plished, London would be at the 
mercy of the invader. Even upon 
Baron Maurice’s estimate of our 
available resources, which exceeds 
the actual returns, we should be 
owerless. The only modes of sav- 
ing London would be by erecting 
achain of surrounding forts, orthrow- 
ing in a suflicient garrison to main- 
tain a siege. But we cannot impro- 
vise soldiers or bastions. Militia 
and volunteers, even if we had them 
eady, would be of little avail against 
regularly trained and disciplined 
troops. They have failed every- 
where on similar occasions—in Ame- 
rica, in France, in Spain. The en- 
thusiasm of spontaneous levies and 
amateur rifle-men might do some- 
thing in harassing the advance of 
an army, but in the operations of a 
protracted campaign, or an elaborate 
siege, we could place but a slender 
reliance on their assistance. 

That a landing could be effected 
without much difficulty, presuming 
the passage of the Channel to be 
effected, is granted on ail hands. 
There is no country in the world, 
perhaps, so ill defended on its shores 
as England. Speaking of the sea- 
board line from the North Foreland 
to the Selsey Bill, near Portsmouth, 
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the Duke of Wellington says :— 
‘ There is not a spot on the coast on 
which infantry might not be thrown 
on shore, at any time of tide, with 
any wind, and in any weather, and 
from which such body of infantry, 
so thrown on shore, would not find, 
within the distance of five miles, a 
road into the interior of the country 
through the cliffs, practicable for the 
march of a body of troops.’ If this 
be true of that part of the coast, 
where the few defences we posséss 
appear to be clustered more closely 
together than in any other part of 
the kingdom, we need not waste 
time over speculations as to the 
practicability of the landing of hos- 
tile armaments, should all other cir- 
cumstances favour the experiment. 
In this naked state of the land, 
all the strategical authorities Baron 
Maurice has collected into his 
pamphlet are unanimous in laying 
extraordinary stress on the assist- 
ance we should derive from railroads 
and electric telegraphs, and inurging 
the necessity of increasing our stand- 
ing force, which the Duke of Wel- 
lington (in 1847) proposed to aug- 
ment by an addition equal to the 
whole strength of the invading 
army. But these suggestions, bril- 
liant and imposing as they look 
upon paper, are not calculated to in- 
spire much confidence in the hour 
of danger. Of all the facilities upon 
which military operations are de- 
pendent, those which are furnished 
by railroads and telegraphs are the 
most precarious, not only because 
they may be destroyed with ease, 
but because they are equally avail- 
able to the enemy ;} and it is in vain 
to look for succour from the cockade 
and the drill-ground, when all the 
disposable force we possess may be 
required, at a week’s notice, in the 
field. It is obvious, therefore, that 
we must seek other means of de- 





* Baron Maurice’s estimate is, 151,800 men, 57,806 horses, 7376 carriages, 


and 536 guns. 


+ Our able contemporary, The Examiner, in an excellent article on our defences, 


rejects the assertion that an invading enemy could share the advantages of the 
railways. ‘It is not to be conceived,’ says The Examiner, ‘ that a surprise could 
be so sudden and complete as to place any considerable terminus in the possession 
of an enemy ; and with two hours warning of danger, every engine, carriage, and 
truck might be despatched from the spot to a place of safety.’ he Examiner over- 
looks the fact, that the alternative he proposes for depriving an enem: of the 
advantages of the railway, would operate equally to our own deprivation of its ser- 
vices. This brings the whole matter within one or other of the conditions we have 
stated above—namely, that the railway would be rendered useless to both parties, 
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fending ourselves against aggres- 
sion; and that, instead of waiting 
for the approach of hostilities, we 
must ourselves take the initiative, 
and transfer the scene of action from 
the banks of the Thames and the 
Avon to the waters of the Channel, 
or, if necessary, crush the germ of 
preparation in the harbours of the 
enemy. 

According to the calculations of 
Baron Maurice, the French govern- 
ment might gradually collect their 
ships of war and steamers in groups 
at Calais, Boulogne, Dieppe, and 
Havre, without exciting suspicion, 
and have them in readiness to pro- 
ceed, on the sudden, to receive their 
cargoes at Brest and Cherbourg. 
But he admits that ‘these prepara- 
tions would require to be conducted 
with prudence, not to give England 
a pretext for interfering before the 
declaration of war.’ Supposing this 
clever maneeuvre to be accomplished 
before England could acquire intel- 
ligence of the proceeding,—which 
our sagacious author, who hunts out 
every aspect of the hypothesis, con- 
siders to be ‘scarcely probable,’— 
the next consideration is the time 
that would be consumed in the em- 
barkation of troops and material 
and the transit across the Channel. 
In this calculation we do not include 
the time that would be required for 
the concentration of the material 
and the assembling ofthe squadrons; 
for we must suppose all these for- 
midable preparations to be con- 
ducted with the same secresy that 
marked the gathering of the fleet, 
or the whole speculation goes for 
nothing. It is necessary, in order 
to comprehend the extreme measure 
of our danger, that we should be 
understood to remain in ignorance 
of what was going forward up to the 
moment of embarkation, and that 
the report of the departure of the 
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invading army should be communi- 
cated to us contemporaneously with 
the declaration of war, if Louis Na- 
poleon would condescend to give us 
so formal a notification of his in- 
tentions. These conditions being 
assumed, Baron Maurice proceeds 
to state, that the embarkation of the 
three squadrons destined for Ply- 
mouth, Bristol, and Rye would oc- 
cupy about six days each, and that, 
consequently, taking them in the 
order of their sailing, and allowing 
them an average passage without 
impediments, the first division would 
arrive at the mouth of the Avon in 
seven days and ten hours, the second 
would be before Plymouth in six 
days and a half afterwards, and the 
third would discharge its cargo on 
the coast of Kent about the same 
time that the first squadron would 
be marching into Bristol. 

Tt will be seen that the triumphant 
achievement of this undertaking 
proceeds upon the assumption, that, 
while France should be busied in 
her arsenals and dockyards in the 
work of preparation, in conveying 
her guns, horses, and troops to the 
ports of embarkation, and concen- 
trating her ships of war upon the 
harbours nearest to our shores, Eng- 
land should be lulled into a state of 
a ignorance and passive in- 

ifference ; that she should carefull 
abstain from cruizing in the Channel, 
lest she should pick up a bit of stray 
intelligence from the opposite coast; 
and rigorously prohibit the use of 
telescopes, the receipt of letters, and 
the return of the homeward-bound 
English, scared out of France by the 
consternation of these movements, 
until the moment was ripe for the 
dispatch of the invading expedition. 
Noristhisall. The corivoy,upon the 
scale contemplated by Baron Mau- 
rice, would put into requisition not 


only the whole of the French navy, 


or that it might fall into the hands of either; so that, whichever way we regard 
this mode of intercommunication and transport, it cannot be relied upon as affording 
us any certain means of defence. We must be allowed to doubt the practicability 
of removing the engines, carriages, and trucks of any considerable terminus to a 
place of safety in two hours. Places of safety for the concealment of such extensive 
machinery, are not always easily to be found. The vast locomotive resources of a 

t railway terminus cannot be hidden away like the crown jewels, or the statue 
of Charles I. ; and if they are not effectually hidden, what should hinder an invading 
army from conveying them back again in a quarter of the time occupied in their 
removal? We fear that, in the event of the sudden appearance of a hostile force, 
the only resource would be to break up the rails, or, imitating the patriotism of 
the Russians at Moscow, burn the locomotives. 
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but theentireof the merchant-service, 
steam and sail, making a grand total 
of 982 ships of all kinds, and of the 
highest procurable tonnage ; so that 
there would not be left behind a 
solitary vessel for defence or occu- 
pation in any part of the French 
dominions. And we must suppose, 
for the due fulfilment of this pro- 
digious scheme, that the bustle and 
din of preparation, necessary in 
iuieeel and arsenals, in barracks 
and entrepéts, to get this fleet in 
readiness, and to march the troops 
to the ports of embarkation, which 
do not possess the advantage of 
being connected by railroads with 
the interior, should be conducted so 
secretly as to elude the vigilant ob- 
servation of the European powers, 
every one of whom is as much in- 
terested as we are ourselves in noting 
the movements of France. We will 
merely observe, that if there, be a 
Frenchman alive who confides in the 
possibility of keeping such a secret 
as this, he is the most deluded indi- 
vidual the sun shines upon. 

The apparently simple process of 
collecting these vessels in the har- 
bours of Brest and Cherbourg is an 
impossibility. The harbourscould not 
contain them. The proposed concen- 
tration in the same spots and at the 
same moment of time, of 150,000 
fighting men, and nearly 60,000 
horses, besides parks of artillery, 
baggage-waggons, and all the other 
indispensable properties and deco- 
rations of war, may be disposed of 
as another impossibility. But we 
do not rest our security on this 
ground. For argument sake, we 
will suppose it all possible, and that 
the design so ably traced by Baron 
Maurice is quite capable of being 
realized. The question is, could it 
be conducted to this point, or even 
carried through its very earliest 
stages, without awakening the 
jealousy of Europe ? 

Is it credible that such extensive 
preparations could fail to be de- 
tected, or when detected, allowed to 
be completed? Louis Napoleon may 
extinguish the press, establish a 
police surveillance over lithographic 
machines, and banish from his terri- 
tories ladies who suffer politics to be 
talked in their salons, as he has 
banished George Sand and the Mar- 
chioness d’Osmond; but we have 
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yet to learn by what hitherto un- 
nown spells of autocratic necro- 
mancy he is to secure the discretion 
of his rampant army, or close the 
eyes and gag the tongues of the 
myriads of people who would feel 
themselves bound to supply infor- 
mation to their respective govern- 
ments and parties of his proceedings, 
and would be much more likely 
to exaggerate than to conceal them. 
There are tens of thousands of Eng- 
lish, Italians, Germans, Belgians, 
Swiss, Sardinians, resident in France, 
or constantly passing through it. 
How is he to silence them? And 
by what means can he evade the 
sleepless watch of the Legitimists, 
the Orleanists, the Red Republicans, 
and the countless masses of indivi- 
dual enemies, whose homes he has 
devastated, and every one of whom 
is at this moment acting as a spy 
upon his actions, and waiting the 
first opportunity to consummate his 
destruction? It would be sheer 
idiotey to suppose that armaments 
of this formida le description could 
be put in motion without the fact 
being made known all over Europe, 
in ample time to arrest their pro- 
gress. In the very heat of the coup- 
d'état, dexterously as it was managed 
between the social hypocrisy of the 
Elysée and the midnight outrages 
of the police, we knew more of what 
was going on in Paris than the 
Parisians themselves. Is it likely 
we should know less of the gathering 
of the whole French navy, and the 
concentration of an army of 150,000 
men ? 

We take it for granted, then, that 
this enterprise, about which so 
much alarm exists, could not be 
undertaken without sufficient warn- 
ing. For that matter, the warning 
may be said to be upon us already ; 
at all events, we have now no excuse 
for being taken by surprise. Well, 
in that case, what would the diplo- 
macy of Europe be about? What 
would England be doing? Would 
a fleet of nearly a thousand sail be 
suffered to spread its wings on the 
French coast with impunity? To 
prevent is easier than to repel 
aggression ; and the course which it 
would be the obvious duty of the 
English minister to pursue would 
be to be beforehand with invasion, 
and ‘nip the treason in the bud.’ 


Q 
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It is certain that we are not in a 
condition to meet a hostile force on 
our own shores, and that the only 
defensive measure left to us is to 
intercept their approach. It is 
equally certain that we could not 
contend against such an array, if we 
once allowed it to collect in the 
Channel, and that, whatever strength 
we might bring against it, the mere 
extent of its sailing lines would baffle 
us, and ensure the safe convoy of at 
least a considerable portion of the 
invading army to our coast. The 
alternative, then, justified by the 
practice of nations and the necessity 
of self-preservation, is to recal, with- 
out ie, our ships of war from 
their remote stations, to make a 
naval demonstration in the Channel, 
and upon the first indication of war- 
like preparations in France, to de- 
mand a peremptory explanation, and 
in the event of an unsatisfactory 
result, to anticipate the conflict by 
carrying the war into the harbours 
of the enemy before the thunder 
could be forged which, in such a 
state of things, she might be justl 
accused of designing to Sune 
against us. 

Baron Maurice is of opinion that 
the English fleet can never alone, 
and of itself, preserve our coasts 
from a hostile descent. But that 
opinion, if it be a sound one, only 
supplies an additional reason for 
being in advance of the danger, and 
laying the scene of hostilities at a 
distance. 

After all, the project of an in- 
vasion by Louis Napoleon, we must 
repeat, appears to us purely chime- 
rical. It would find no support any- 
where. Napoleon, says a contem- 
porary, reckoned on the Radicals ; 

zamartine on the Irish; Louis 
Blane looked to the Socialists; and 
Cavaignac, perhaps, relied on a small 
contingent of Chartists. But who 
upon British soil is to fraternize 
with Louis Napoleon? Now, the 
only party in this a from 


whom he could expect a show of 


oe sympathy is that of the 
Roman Catholics; but even if he 
brought the Pope himself in his train, 
we have too much reliance on the in- 
tegrity and tried nationality of our 
Roman Catholic countrymen to be- 
lieve that they would debase them- 
selves by an alliance with him. 
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They appreciate rational liberty too 
well to risk it in a treasonable com- 
pact with a tyrant, who, emulating 
the atrocities of a Nero and an Ivan, 
begins his hopeful reign by a whole- 
sale carnage in the capital. There 
is no bond of unity between them ; 
and as, to use the parliamentary 
phrase, they would be grievously in 
want of a ‘cry’ to summon their 
scattered adherents together, we are 
in no apprehension that he would 
derive much succour from their 
disaffection. Mere discontent on 
mooted questions of internal policy 
is not enough to give energy to 
— resistance in a free country. 
bellions of opinion must always 
fail in England, unless they well u 
out of the hearts of the people, an 
are fortified by urgent necessity, 
and sustained by a wide basis of 
popular assent. Plots and émeutes 
are either unknown, or held in 
contempt amongst us. We have 
had great revolutions; and never 
can have, in the nature of our insti- 
tutions, any other form of successful 
resistance to authority. But a 
revolution of Roman catholics would 
only supply a fugitive jest for the 
facetious pages of Punch. The 
fanatical disciples of Wiseman or 
Ullathorne might probably clamour 
for the stake, and be gratified by a 
free passage to a convict colony, 
where they could vent their patriot- 
ism and their religious zeal without 
fear of interruption in the excellent 
company of Frost, Williams, and 
Smith O’Brien. But the bulk of 
the English catholics are too much 
identified with our historical tradi- 
tions and the cause of order to assist 
the designs of a foreign power. As 
for the Irish catholics, we would not 
insult their political allegiance, tested 
in a hundred fields of glory, by 
uttering one word in its vindication. 
From the general survey of our 
circumstances, internal and external, 
with a disorganized cabinet, a 
scattered navy, and a military force 
dispersed over the world, it cannot 
fail to strike every thinking man, 
who brings to the investigation a 
mind unwarped by pernicious theories 
and inflexible dogmas, that our colo- 
nial system lies at the root of our 
national evils.. To the wasteful ex- 
penditure we incur in their main- 
tenance, the difliculty of training 
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them into useful and profitable de- 

ndencies, the humiliations and 

osses to which we are exposed in 

the fluctuating succession of ad- 
ministrative experiments we are 
constantly ¢rying upon them, and 
the necessity nto which they compel 
us of protecting or overawing them 
by the presence of ships and troops 
which are more wanted at home, 
may be traced much of the anxiety 
and depression we are now suffering. 
Here it is that, looking calmly into 
the future, we must seek the source 
of our weakness and the means of 
our recovery. 

Our whole colonial administration 
has been a shame and a disgrace for 
years and years. Failures and 
disasters have darkened every step 
of our progress. The Colonial Office 
has been beset by two opposite 
theories; the humanity, or aborignes 
theory, and the coercive, or military 
theory ; and the Colonial Office has 
followed them both in turn, and 
neither long. In the West Indies 
we paid twenty millions on the 
humanity theory, and failed; in 
South Africa we are paying some- 
thing like a million and a-half a-year 
on the military theory, and are 
farther from our object in the end 
than we were at the beginning. We 
lost America by a war of taxation ; 
and nursed Canada into a rebellion, 
which nearly cost us the allegiance 
of our own subjects by temporizing 
with their fidelity and their interests. 
Discontents and complaints every- 
where attest at once the extremes of 
severity and vacillation by which our 
rule is distinguished ; and the only 
possession we have that can be said to 
prosper is that with which the Govern- 
ment has had the least to do—we 
mean India. And this prosperity has 
grown up, not in consequence, but in 
spite of the influence of the Govern- 
ment, whose interference has almost 
invariably been directed to thwart 
the administration of the East India 
Company—to force on unjust and 
ruinous wars, such as that in Af- 
ghanistan in 1838, which was carried 
out in opposition to the protests of 
the Supreme Council and the delibe- 
rate opinions of the ablest generals— 
and to foment disordersand jealousies 
amongst the neighbouring states 
upon whose amicable relations with 
us our security in the East depends. 
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The causes of these misfortunes 
may be mainly referred to the want 
of a complete and intelligible system 
of colonial administration, the placing 
in the hands of incompetent men the 
affairs of our dependencies, and the 
huddling into a single bureau the 
control and regulation of the most 
numerous and important possessions 
in the world, instead of organizing 
them under separate departments, in 
which undivided attention might be 
paid to their claims. It might be 
almost supposed that the administra- 
tion of colonial affairs was a gift of 
inspiration, so little importance ap- 
pears to be attached to the necessity 
of bringing anything like accurate 
knoulodiee and practical experience 
to bear upon its development. 

But of all the failures in which 
we are at present engaged, that of 
the Caffre war is the most costly 
and discreditable. During the six 
years Lord Grey has been in office, 
we have incurred many misfortunes, 
but this Caffre war is the crowning 
calamity and the bitterest disgrace 
of all. If it could be shown what 
national interest is served, what 
honour is to be gained, how com- 
merce is helped, or colonization pro- 
moted by pouring our troops into 
that remote and thankless region, 
we might endeavour to bear our re- 
verses with philosophy, hoping for 
better fortune hereafter. But we 
have everything to lose and nothing 
to gain. After a war of twelve 
months, we have been obliged to 
send 10,000 men to the frontier, and 
more are still required; we have 
had no less than five wars with these 
refractory tribes (the last of which 
cost us two millions of money), and 
they are not yet subdued; and ata 
moment when all our available 
strength is required on our own 
shores, we are devoting fifteen regi- 
ments of the line to this miserable 
conflict, from which success can ex- 
tract no profit, and a thousand victo- 
ries no glory. The whole course of 
our proceedings in Caffreland, from 
the conciliating policy of Stocken- 
stroem to the bombast of Sir Harry 
Smith, displays, in a conspicuous 
light, the inconsistency which is so 
eminently characteristic of the colo- 
nial department. We tried friendly 
palavers with the chiefs, and were 
repaid with treachery ; we tried war, 
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and were cut to pieces. And now, 
to mend the matter, we send out a 
general officer, whose military ex- 
perience amounts to little more than 
a staff appointment at Waterloo 
some forty years ago, a skirmish- 
ing in the Canadian rebellion, the 
discharge of his regimental duty in 
the West Indies and North America, 
and a sinecure atthe Tower! Such 
ae as these are not cal- 
culated to satisfy the country. This 
is not the sort of service that fits a 
soldier for the bush-work of the 
mp Were there no better quali- 
fied men to be found for a post of 
this peculiar nature? Why did we 
not send, as we have done in other 
instances, to India for an officer 
whose antecedents would justify 
some expectation of the promptitude 
and decision necessary to bring this 
war to a speedy and successful con- 
clusion? It is not the first time 
that we have drafted both military 
and civil servants out of the East to 
take the charge of distant colonies, 
as in the cases of Lord Metcalfe in 
Canada, Mr. Anderson in Ceylon, 
and Mr. Bonham in the Mauritius. 

But, setting aside the want of 
judgment shown in the conduct of 
this expensive and apparently end- 
less war, we may ask—for what pur- 
pose was it undertaken, and what 
object do we propose to accomplish 
by its continuance? What Sua. 
ness, in short, have we there at all? 
Would it not be wiser and cheaper 
to relinquish a colony that seems to 
be maintained solely for breeding 
cows and sheep, since we find, to 
our cost, that it grazes its cattle at 
such an enormous risk? Are we 
justified in paying a price for beef 
and mutton which, at a low average, 
is more, ten times over, than its 
weight in gold? Even suppose that 
we should bring the war to a suc- 
cessful termination, what security 
have we for future tranquillity ? 
Must we go on for ever pushing our 
frontier into the interior, and driving 
back the natives to protect our colo- 
nists against their incursions? Le 
jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. It is 
like paying in insurance a hundred 
times the value of a venture, the 
fate of which is never to be deter- 
mined. Would any man in his 
senses do that? And are govern- 
ments justified in doing what men 
of common sense would decline ? 
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To augment our difficulties of 
every kind, foreign and domestic, 
we have a disruption of the Cabinet 
at a time when it is more than ever 
essential to show a united front to 
the world. Whateve® may have 
been the causes of the retirement of 
Lord Palmerston, and whatever may 
be the opinions entertained of his 

licy, there can be no doubt that 

is secession at this moment, betray- 
ing as it does the existence of grave 
internal differences, is a serious mis- 
fortune. We do not pretend to 
choose amongst the many specula- 
tions which are afloat on this sub- 
ject; nor is it desirable to offer any 
fresh conjecture so close upon the 
ee night of Parliament, when 
all doubt will be set at rest by the 
ministerial explanations. But be 
the grounds of separation what they 
may, the defection of so able a man 
will be severely felt by a Cabinet 
which has little strength to spare, 
and which has in vain endeavoured 
to repair his loss. 

The truth is—and the whole 
country feels it—the present admi- 
nistration is inadequate to the de- 
mands of the time. The curious 
division of parties deprives them of 
the weight requisite to carry on 
with vigour the business of the 
country ; and it is so notorious that 
they have been kept in office by the 
want of a stronger party to take their 
place, and by a repentant pledge at 
the close of last session to atone for 
yast inefficiency bya new Reform 

sill, that no great reliance can be 

reposed on their efforts to retrieve 
themselves. Even the extorted 
oe of a Reform Bill lacks the 
1eart and sinews of a united and 
energetic Cabinet, possessing the 
confidence of the nation, to sur- 
round it with popular interest. It 
is by no means certain that the 
measure will come out with the mo- 
mentum of cabinet earnestness and 
unanimity requisite to give it due 
effect. Lord John appears to be 
the only member of the administra- 
tion who is personally committed to 
the bill, al his previous views on 
the question of reform are not likely 
to inspire much hope in that section 
of politicians his tardy concession is 
designed to conciliate. It is even 
said that he has hampered his own 
party by the pledge of last session. 

ut his party, if it be so, should 
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remember that its existence depended 
on that pledge, which was literally 
given in extremis to save them from 
dissolution. If they should now 
turn round, or suffer dissensions in 
the camp to threaten their tenure of 
office, as their own internal weakness 
threatened it before, they may be 
assured that their power is dated, 
and that the opportunity of making 
fresh conditions for a new lease is 
lost for ever. This is their last 
chance ; and everything will depend 
upon the largeness and the wisdom, 
and, above all, the sincerity of the 
measure they are about to propose. 
Lord John hasabandoned his finality. 
Let him take a lesson from the past, 
and embarrass himself with no more 
fixed saws, but hold himself ready, 
if not to anticipate the necessities of 
the age, at least to yield to them with 
a statesmanlike grace. 

But, unfortunately, this playing 
fast and loose is the old sin of the 
Whigs. In times of danger, de- 
manding decision and boldness, they 
have never been found equal to the 
occasion ; and one reason why, with 
all their experience and repentance, 
they are not likely to be equal to it 
now is, that the people do not be- 
lieve in them. It is the tradition 
and glory of the party that they 
make >: iam opposition, but an 
incompetent government. TheGren- 
villes failed, Fox failed, Canning 
was not suffered to succeed, Mel- 
bourne failed, and Lord John Rus- 
sell totters. The administration 
that stood the longest, and that 
seemed to be best adapted to the 
genius of our institutions, was that 
of Lord Liverpool. It closely re- 
sembled, in the character of its 
chief, and in the nature of its action, 
the working attributes of a limited 
monarchy. Slow, practical, and 
honest, without showy qualities to 
provoke jealousy, or any great 
powers to keep down the develop- 
ment of utility in others, Lord 
Liverpool's pre-eminent merit con- 
sisted in his habits of business, and 
in the exercise of that sort of common 
sense which enabled him to collect 
clever men about him, and to keep 
them together for effective co-opera- 
tion, in spite of individual differences 
of opinion. The only choice for a 
stable administration in’ England 
lies between a Cabinet thus consti- 
tuted and controlled, and one with 
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aman of surpassing capacity at its 
head, whose intellect should inspire 
and command the confidence of the 
country. But, unhappily, when we 
have had such men, the strength of 
party, and the meannesses and petty 
persecutions of faction, have killed 
them. The two greatest examples 
of this class of statesmen we have 
had in England were Pitt and Can- 
ning. Their fate was a homily. Pitt 
died of old age at forty-six, and 
Canning was hunted into his grave. 

Whether the discussion of a mea- 
sure of reform is opportune at this 
crisis, or whether, indeed, it is likely 
to take place at all before the disso- 
lution of Parliament, may be 
doubted. To say the least, it is an 
unfortunate period for the Man- 
chester school to select, for insisting 
on sweeping changes in our repre- 
sentative system. Perhaps they are- 
proceeding on O’Connell’s principle, 
and discover in England’s misfor- 
tunes Manchester’s opportunity. 
But we are not to be diverted from 
more urgent topics because Lanca- 
shire is discontented with twenty-six 
representatives. Nobody denies the 
necessity of Parliamentary Reform. 
The disclosures at St. Alban’s must 
convince the most prejudiced enemy 
of progress that something must be 
done to purify the House of Com- 
mons from contagion of that sort. 
But it is not the most felicitous mo- 
ment when the Cabinet is divided 
against itself, and the kingdom is 
agitated by an alarm of invasion, to 
discuss the abstract merits of uni- 
versal suffrage and equal representa- 
tion. Nor are we much tempted to 
do so by the examples of similar ex- 
periments elsewhere. In France, 
Touis Napoleon has restored uni- 
versal suffrage, and, with unim- 
peachable equity, apportioned the 
representation to the population. 
In four years there have been four 
distinct trials of universal suffrage 
in France. And what is now the 
condition of France? and of what 
practical value have these nominal 
concessions proved? We are far 
from thinking our system perfect ; 
but we are not, therefore, prepared 
for violent changes, which threaten 
to abolish the peerage, or something 
very like it, and to conduct us, by 
gradual advances, to the confiscation 
of private property. 

t is possible that the general con- 
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viction of Lord John Russell's re- 
luctance to take any steps in the di- 
rection of reform, until he is forced 
into them by pressure from without, 
may have the effect of urging him to 
hasten his bill, for the sake of pro- 
pitiating a little extra parliamentary 
support in other and more important 
matters. But these adroit tactics 
to secure majorities will be of no 
avail, unless he adopt decisive mea- 
sures to ensure support out of doors. 
It is upon this alone his Cabinet 
must stand or fall. And the first 
measure the country demands at his 
hands is the renovation of the 
Cabinet. 

There is an impression abroad 
that the ministry is composed of a 
family compact, and whoever will 
take the trouble to dissect the inter- 
relations of its members, may satisfy 
himself of the fact. The pretensions 
of great families, or even of any pe- 
culiar circle of men, to monopolize 
to themselves the whole patronage 
and authority of the state, constitut- 
ing themselves, as it was eloquently 
described, into a bank for circulating 
the favours of the house and the 
suffrages of the people, and distri- 
buting them only to their adherents, 
were long since repudiated by him 
who, using the lan e of Mr. 
Burke, declared that he ‘would 
look these proud combinations in 
the face.’ The progress of events 
since that time has not contributed 
to reconcile the people to such com- 
pacts, which are the less to be 
tolerated from the feeling which is 
gaining ground, that the old stock 

lasted too long, and that gout 
and imbecility have kept office on 
they ought to be keeping their sofas. 
The bare suspicion of a family ar- 
rangement of ministerial portfolios 
is enough in itself to weaken the 
influence of a Cabinet; while the 
conviction which can no longer be 
suppressed, that its principal mem- 
bers have outlived their work, must 
be fruitful of complaints and warn- 
ings which no ministry can continue 
to treat with indifference. A country 
like England will not consent to live 
on the reputations of superannuated 
statesmen. Reputations are of no 
more avail to us, in a crisis like the 
present, than the gallery of por- 
traits in which their ‘tenets 
are preserved at Apsley House. 
Traditions of the Peninsula, and 
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Waterloo medals will not suffice to 
save us now. We must have 
younger blood and fresher energies : 
men who have to make the history 
of the future, in which-they are to 
find their fame ; and not men whose 
laurels are already sere in the history 
of the past. England owed a large 
debt to the Duke of Wellington and 
his ‘companions in arms;’ but she 
has paid it in full, in the honours 
she has showered upon them, in the 
affection in which she holds them, 
and in the respect with which she 
still listens to their words of ancient 
wisdom. We shall not, therefore, 
be charged with ingratitude to the 
heroes who flourished so far back as 
the age of the Regency, if we ex- 
press unreservedly the universal 
opinion, which recent circumstances 
have quickened into birth, that the 
time has arrived when the direction 
of the army and the navy, the ord- 
nance, docks, forts, and arsenals, 
entrusted with the material of our 
national defences, should be confided 
to more energetic hands than those 
in which they are placed at present. 
We have seen how an old admiral 
at Plymouth sat quietly in his 
drawing-room waiting for a formal 
announcement of the burning of the 
Amazon before he would even take 
into his consideration the humanity 
of sending out a vessel to the 
succour of the survivors, although 
the fact of the calamity had reached 
him in the shape of a wild rumour, 
which all themore demanded prompt 
inquiry, because it was wild and 
vague. What are we to expect in 
cases of emergency from the vigi- 
lance and activity of men like these, 
who, educated in a school of eti- 
quette and quarter-deck discipline, 
insist upon the fulfilment of empty 
forms before they will stir a finger 
in the way of their obvious duty? 
And when we come to add the inca- 
pacity of old age to the immovability 
of antiquated prejudices, the neces- 
sity of a ae change in these 
departments will hardly be denied. 
It has long been felt that the Duke 
of Wellington was too old for the 
responsibility imposed upon him; 
but whilst we were at peace with 
the world, or likely to continue 80, 
and he had no more arduous func- 
tions to discharge than a holiday 
visit to Walmer, or a levée at the 
Horse Guards, nobody thought of 
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disturbing him. We are no longer 
in the lap of ease. The pageant and 
the festival must be displaced by 
action. The Waterloo Banquet was 
pleasant enough in the piping time 
of idleness ; but it wal come to be 
fegarded as a sorry spectacle if we 
were required to look to that ga- 
thering of retired heroism for the 
defence of the country against a 
foreign enemy. 

Amongst the most pressing topics 
which may be expected to occupy 
the attention of Parliament, and 
increase the difficulties of ministers, 
the late strike of the associated en- 
gineers—affecting, as it does, the 
future interests of the entire manu- 
facturing population of the country 
—will, no doubt, occupy a promi- 
nent place. The elementary prin- 
ciples at issue lie in a nut-shell ; but 
it is easier to reduce a controverted 
question to its fundamental condi- 
tions than to persuade men who 
have committed themselves to a 
great practical error to retrace their 
steps. It is the duty of the Legis- 
lature, nevertheless, to assert these 
conditions, although it may be be- 
yond its province to insist upon their 
maintenance. 

It is not denied, we apprehend, 
on either side, that labour should be 
free. Ifthe admission of that maxim 
be the object of the Amalgamated 
Society, ae have wasted a great 
deal of energy to obtain what they 
already possessed. The great prin- 
ciple aflirmed in our commercial 
code of the right of the consumer to 
go to the cheapest market, is a re- 
cognition in fall of the right of the 
ae to make the most profit 
1e can. That producer is a com- 
pound of labour and capital. You 
cannot separate them. They cannot 
move independently of each other ; 
and the right of the labourer to the 
highest procurable wages is not more 
clear than the right of capital to the 
best possible investments. These 
rights are, in fact, identical in spirit 
«and reciprocal in action. If labour 
is free, so, too, must be capital. 
But that which is sought by the 
Amalgamated Society is, not to esta- 
blish the right of labour to choose, 
but the right of labour to dictate ; 
and this is the fallacy and the wrong 
that vitiate their whole proceedings. 

If you demand for the workman 
the right of combining against a 
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given scale of wages, you must grant 
to the employer the right to refuse 
any scale of wages which he considers 
excessive. If you do not, instead of 
endeavouring to regulate the labour 
market by just and equitable means, 
youare, in reality, seeking to control 
it by a revolution. We may mince 
the matter as we please, out of a mis- 
taken delicacy, but every attempt 
to force upon capital the demands 
of a class-interest is an invasion of 
its legal privileges, and amounts in 
effect to a revolution. 

The experience of all ages proves 
that when the relations of the em- 
ployers and the employed are left to 
themselves they find their fair and 
natural level. A particular capi- 
talist may be deluded by eccentric 
crotchets; a great manufacturing 
firm may be misled by false theories 
about work and wages; but if we 
give perfect freedom to the action 
of competition these exceptional 
variations must right themselves in 
the end. It is as impossible for an 
individual capitalist to alter the 
scale of the labour-market, as for a 
rusty vane that wont turn with the 
current to alter the course of the 
winds. The safety of the workman 
depends on the competition of 
masters, which he ought to en- 
courage to the utmost by leaving 
wages at all times an open question. 
Let him beware how, by attempting 
a dictation which he cannot enforce, 
he urges the masters into combina- 
tion. In such struggles, however 
the fortunes of the conflict may 
fluctuate, the final victory must in- 
evitably be on the side of capital. 
What can impoverished labour, 
whose conscript funds are speedily 
exhausted, do against capital that 
can afford to retire and wait its 
time? Resort to violence? Such 
an alternative would only bring the 
contest to a speedier issue and a 
more overwhelming discomfiture. 

The rule laid down by Lord 
Cranworth applies to every possible 
shape the demands of the workmen 
may take, and is not the less forcible 
because they have endeavoured to 
repudiate the charge of interfering 
with the employment of unskilled 
labourers. ‘ All the relations,’ says 
his lordship, ‘between employers 
and employed are, or ought to be, 
those of perfectly free agents.’ This 
is the whole case. It is a matter of 
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bargain—an open contract between 
two individuals on terms and con- 
ditions which they are at perfect 
liberty to discuss and agree upon 
ar reject. The assertion that the 
Society have not attempted to inter- 
fere with the right of unskilled 
labourers to avail themselves of this 
oie” is not quite borne out by 
acts. They interfered at Oldham 
and Manchester; and although their 
printed rules do not contain express 
provisions against the employment 
of unskilled labourers, they talk of 
* vested interests’ and the limitation 
of apprentices in a way which leaves 
no doubt of their intention to over- 
.awe the labour-market, both skilled 
and unskilled, if they can. 

The effect of this species.of tyranny 
over the rights of capital would 
bring us at last, if it were permitted 
to have its fling, to much the same 
condition as if we had adopted 
M. Proudhon’s celebrated doctrine, 
which denounces all property as 
theft, and which is beginning to be 
preached by some of the lecturers of 
the working-classes in this country, 
who do not hesitate to trace it to 
the New Testament. The example 
of Him who kept his hands pure 
from the things of this world is 
cited as an argument against the ac- 
cumulation of property. These blas- 
phemous absurdities, which perish 
even in the atmosphere of France, 
may, no doubt, be disclaimed by 
the Amalgamated Society of En- 
gineers, and other combinations of 
that kind in their public and aggre- 
gate capacity ; but there is no doubt 
that they are accredited by their 
orators, and maintained, with a cer- 
tain covert inuendo, in their pub- 
lications. The doctrine, in fact, is 
spreading, that property is a wrong 
to poverty, and that its redistribu- 
tion is a debt which pillage owes to 
society. Much as we deplore the 
diffusion of these mischievous no- 
tions, we cannot believe that they 
are destined to take very deep root 
in a country essentially industrial, 
which subsists solely by its trade 
and manufactures, and in which the 
accumulation of wealth is the source 
of the national stability. They may 
occasion a temporary disturbance 
amongst the classes who are so cre- 
dulous as to embrzce them, but the 
common-sense of the people, thespirit 
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of our institutions, and the frightful 
effects of the subdivision of property 
in France, will ultimately dispel the 
delusion. 

How much of the errar which 
has obtained circulation on these 
subjects may be ascribed to the ar- 
dent and » uent writings of the 
small but ialinential party called 
Christian Socialists, we will not ven- 
ture even to conjecture; but that 
they have to some extent contributed 
to give weight to doctrines which, 
in their naked form, they cannot be 
suspected of entertaining, is, we 
fear, too true. We know the purity 
of intention by which these ile and 
honest men are actuated ; we believe 
their objects to be in the highest de- 
gree benevolent and elevating ; that, 

wractically, they would be as unwil- 

oa as we should be ourselves to 
sanction revolutionary or communist 
views. If, however, in the pursuit 
of a contingent good, they seem to 
sanction opinions and dogmas dan- 
gerous to the repose of society, or 
if they leave their actual convictions 
on these agitated questions open to 
misconstruction, they cannot rc re- 
lieved from the responsibility of in- 
directly promoting a crusade against 
order and property, of which we be- 
lieve, thus plainly set before them, 
no men in the kingdom would more 
conscientiously disapprove. We 
touch upon the labours of the Chris- 
tian Socialists because we think they 
have been misunderstood, and be- 
cause we hold their talents and their 
virtues in too much respect, not to 
desire to see them exercised less 
doubtfully, and with more intelli- 
gible advantage to the community. 

Parliament will open in a few 
days, and never were its delibera- 
tions looked for with deeper anxiety. 
At few periods in our history were 
problems of greater moment waiting 
for solution. We confide in the dis- 
cretion and energy to which we have 
hitherto been indebted for the high 
place we have held amongst the na- 
tions of the earth, and, notwithstand- 
ing all alarming appearances and 
auguries, we have no fears for the 
future. Our reliance is in the 
patriotism and union of the people ; 
and if war be inevitable, our last 
word is—not to stand still till it 
comes, but to anticipate and termi- 
nate it in the harbours of the enemy. 





